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SERMON I . 



REMEMBRANCE OF SIN IN HEAVEN: THE FU- 
'lUBE OF THE PENITENT. 



Thebe are questions relating to the forgiveness of 
sins and eflScacy of repentance which are not whol- 
ly free from difficulty, but which are of too interest- 
ing a nature not at times to engage the attention of 
the serious mind. On some of them it might seem 
desirable that we possessed more light than is at 
present enjoyed. A part of the difficulties referred 
tOj however, are rather speculative than practical, 
though some of them are, in a degree at least, prac- 
tical. 

How far do repentance and forgiveness remedy the 
consequences of sin ? Do the effects of sin, strictly 
speaking, ever cease ? Is the remembrance of it 
ever lost? And if not> must it not always bring 
with it painful reflection, that is, suffering, both m 
this and a future world ? And how is this suffering 
to be reconciled with the full mercy of God, and with 
the completeness of pardon? And how is it to be 



shown that the Buffering or punishment of a 
sin which is repented of and forgiven, is not, on the 
supposition referred to, eternal ? And then there ia 
a question relating to the future elevation and pro- 
gress of those who have sinned, but who have wept 
and been forgiven. Must they not always remain in 
a condition comparatively depressed ? Will they, or 
may they ever, in the long ages of eternity, overtake 
in the career of improvement and happiness those 
who have not sinned as they have, but who from 
their youth up have kept the commandments of 
God ? If not, then again is the punishment of sin, 
and sin repented of too, in some sense everlasting; 
for though the individual is reformed and pardoned, 
restored, as we say, — restored to God and to virtue, 
— and takes his place among blessed spirits and 
angels, yet for ever occupying an inferior position, — 
inferior to that he might have occupied, — he never 
ceases to feel the consequences of his sin. Of this 
series of questions I propose, at the present time, to 
examine the two principal or leading ones, on which 
all the rest may be said to hang. 

The first relates to the memory of guilt. Can a 
person ever, in this life, or in any future stage of his 
being, forget, absolutely forget, his sin, though he 
may have sincerely repented, and God may have for- 
pven hira? Must not the remembrance of it ever 
lemain ? PhilosophicaOy viewed, the question would 
aeem one which it is not very difiicuJt to decide. If 
we retain our personal identity in a future life, if we 
remain the same individual beiugs as now, we must 
retctin a consciousness or memory of our present ex- 
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isteiice ; and, to constitute us fit subjects of reward 
and punishment, of the acts of our present existence. 
If on entering another world, — the world of spirits, 
— we have no consciousness of having ever existed 
in this, then our personal identity is lost, for that is 
determined by consciousness ; and it is as if we were 
created anew. Memory now goea back through a 
CCTtain period of years, and we are conscious of hav- 
ing existed, during that period, the same individual 
beings as now, having a personal identity with our 
former selves, approving some of our acts and disap- 
proving others, feeling them to be our own acts. 

It must be so, it would seem, with our future life 
as compared with the present. There must be a 
consciousness running back into the past, connecting 
our future with our present being by an unbroken 
continuity. Without this, it is imp6ssible to con- 
ceive how there can be personal identity, or how 
there can be moral retribution. Our present acts, 
then, must live in recollection, and there must be 
memory of sin, and of sin repented of too. That 
sin cannot be absolutely blotted from consciousness 
and memory. There must be a remembrance of the 
good and evil of the present life, — gf the one aa 
well as of the other. This is the philosophical view. 

Bat looking at the subject in a religious connection, 
in connection especially with the mercy of God, ate 
we to conclude that the sin dwelling for ever in mem- 
ory, though the person committing it became peni- 



tent, and prayed and reformed, 



s forgiven. 



must still for ever cast a shade over that person' 
3 sorrow of tha 



happiness? Will the shame and t 



sin never cease, even in heaven ? Then is that 8i%1 
though mourned and forsaken, and pardoned of God, 
yet, as I said, punished eternally. This would seem 
a hard fate, and contrary to what would appear to be 
the natural and obvious purport of the language of 
the Seriptures, when they speak of the forgiveness of 
Bin. They do not, indeed, touch on the specific ques- 
tion before us, as they deal in no nice subtilties; they 
do not reply to the objection, that the remembrance 
of sin must continue, — continue, for aught we can 
see, even in heaven ; and if so, the felicity of heav- 
en must suffer eclipse or diminution. They do not 
notice the objection, yet they do speak of forgiveness 
in terms which would naturally lead to the supposi- 
tion that the anguish of repentance will be foUowed 
by fulness of joy ; and of heaven as a place of rest, 
not from sin only, but from its sorrows also. 

I believe that there will be degrees of happiness 
in a future life corresponding to the progress which 
is made in goodness, and of this progress I shall, be- 
fore I close, say something. I am now concerned 
with the remembrance of sin and its consequences; 
and I say, that, in consistency with the obvious pur- 
port of the language of the Scriptures when they 
speak of the pardon of sin, there may be provision 
in a futiue world for the full joy of the penitent, I 
add, this provision may fall in with the natural laws 
I of mind. For, in the first place, though the memory 
of the forsaken sin may not, at least for ages, become 
absolutely a blank, yet we know the silent power of 
time, — how all things gradually soften under its 
touch. It lays its hands on human grief, and that 
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grief, violent at first, passes into a gentle melancholy, 
and finally haidly a vestige of it may remain, though 
its effects on character, which it has purified and ele- 
vated, may be permanent. The mind ia occupied 
with new objects, and new associations are formed, 
which divert the thoughts from the lost and mourned, 
that, while the affliction was recent, absorbed the 
whole soul. 

May it not be the same with ^e remembrance of 
sin in the spirit purified from its stain? Has time 
here no softening power? In its flight through the- 
ages, does it drop no dewy balm from its wing, by 
which the wounds of the soul — the grief occasioned 
by the memory of sin — may be healed ? Till death 
the sin may be recalled with pain, and the pain may 
not cease at once even then ; but may not the time 
come when, the world and sin left far behind in the 
dim juat, the traces of the latter on the memory will 
be "SO faint, that no shadow of unhappiness will re- 
main ? May it not be so, especially aa the aoul will 
become continually more and more occupied with 
new objects, and will enter into new relations ? 

I see not why it may not be so. A sense of hu- 
mility may — must — remain. That belongs to all 
finite beings, even the highest. 

" The saint that wears heaven's liriglitest crowQ 
In deepest adoration bends ; 
Tho weight of glory bowa hira down, 

Tben most, when most his soul oscenda ; 
Ncurest llid tlirone itself must iio 
TLb footstool of hnmilitj." 

The highest angel there bends low in humiUty. And 



all huiRan natures shall for ever bow under a senseM 
of common frailty and imperfection. The time ma]rn 
come when this common feeling may absorb all kin-'fl 
dred feelings. It may be less particular acts of sin, . I 
than a general consciousness of defect and weaknessj' I 
that shall inspire lowliness of mind. Before the In-. I 
finite, the difierences between finite and finite must' I 
appear too small almost for notice. Observe, 1 speakr-fl 
now, and throughout this discourse, of those who I 
have repented and been forgiven. All have had- 1 
need to repent ; all have needed forgiveness ; and in' I 
regard to a sense of imperfection, all in the presence. I 
of the Holy and Infinite One may stand so nearly on I 
a level, that, if the remembrance of sin is to occasion I 
pain, that pain must be universal, even in the re*. I 
deemed. It is difficult to believe that the mercy of I 
God has made no provision against this. There I 
may be humility, a consciousness of imperfection, of I 
finiteness, without paiji or sorrow. The sinner, M 
redeemed from the power of sin, may be raised I 
above the latter ; but none of mortal birth \vill ever ■ 
be elevated to a condition in which there shall be nO' ■ 
need of humility, the brightest crown which saints in I 
fight can wear. I 

Once more : though the memories of earth remain,- I 
may they not, in that future world to which we go, I 
repentance having done its work, be so overpowered I 
by the joys there in reserve for the spirit, that these I 
joys will appear all in all. We shall five in God's 
love, dwelling in him and he in us. How then can 
there be any pain of remembrance? "We shaU be 
I that He who is love is around us, and 
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that we are his everlastingly. Will not a sense of 
present delight then overmaster all else ? Nay, God 
will be to us, as one has aaid, " like an ocean of de- 
light," and in hia fulness the spirit shall be ever blest. 
No blight will be felt. The imperfections and sins 
of earth will be left far, far behind ; and the soul, in 
its union with the All-Good, will see only light, and 
be conscious only of a succession of pleasing emo- 
tions. Heaven else would not be heaven. I refer 
not now to any given moment, — the next moment 
after jleath, for example, — but to some point in the 
ftttm:« stages of the soul's progress. 

Peter once fell, and Paul pronounced liiraself the 
chief of sinners, — he was a persecutor; but the for- 
mer, after bitter tears of repentance, was restored to 
his Lord's favor, and the latter found mercy ; both 
afterwards labored in a martyr spirit in their Master's 
cause. Does the remembrance of their sin now oc- 
casion them mihappiness ? We can readily imagine 
them risen to that glorious state which pain can 
never reach. All that was earthly in them has been 
refined away ; the stain has gone from their spirits, 
and without all is brightness, and within all is peace. 
And so may it be with thee, sinner, whosoever thou 
art, if, like them, thou rcpentest, and obeyest the truth, 
and dost thine appointed work with a faithfulness 
like theirs. Thou, too, shalt obtain mercy, and go 
where God shall wipe away all tears from the eyes, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away ; thou, too, 
shalt rise to glory and a crown, and Christ shall give 
thee rest. 

Does not his promise of rest to the heavy-laden, if 
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we are to receive it in anything like ita obvious a 
natural import, embrace freedom from painful i 
ories? Will all the other faculties, acting in peaceful 
harmony, minister to delight, and memory alone 
stand the minister of pain in the region of the blest ? 
It is difficult to suppose it ; but in the ways I have 
pointed out, or by some transformation of which we 
can here have no knowledge, that too will rest from 
sorrow and anguish. 

Passing now from this topic, — the painful remem- 
brance of forsaken sin, — I proceed to the other ques- 
tion to be examined, — that relating to moral pro- 
gress. Will a person's progresa be necessarily retarded 
through the ages of eternity by the sin that is repented 
of? Will that jjcrson never rise to tlie height of 
goodness which would have been otherwise attamed? 
Will he necessarily, in spite of all liia efforts, remain 
for ever behind those who have sinned less, and so the 
punishment of tiis ain be eternal, not through any 
positive pain to which he may be subjected, but by 
Ms being inevitably thrown back in the career of im- 
provement and happinesa ? 

Thus negatively, as we may say, it has been main- 
tained that a person must for ever feel the eonsequen- 

B of his sin ; he will never be what he might other- 
f-wise have been; he will be for ever deprived of a 
portion of felicity he might otherwise have enjoyed, 
and BO everlastingly suifer loss. This has been main- 
tained, and is, in fact, a common view. And if all 
which is meant by it be, that a person who should 
never deviate would, with the same amount of effort, 
proceed farther and rise higher than another who 
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should deviate and afterwards return to the path of 

duty, the natural disposition and capacity being the 

I same in both, the statement is undoubtedly true. A 

I person does lose some moral power by sin. He does 

disqualify himself in a manner for moral and religious 

progress. He does become shorn, for a time at least, 

of a portion of his strength. He allows the passions 

some advantage ; he creates difficulties for himself, 

which are to be overcome by extraordinary effort. 

Easy is the descent through paths of sin, but difficult 

I is it to reascend. With the same atrugglcs, the same 

' watchfulness, the same unremitted toil, a person who 

I has no great sins to repent of, no great amount of 

unfaithfulness, the effects of which are to be repaired, 

may, and will, become more elevated than another, 

who has lived many years unfaithfully, in neglect and 

sin. That this is so there can be no doubt. 

But the question comes np in a more practical 
form, thus : May not a person who has sinned much, 
by repentance and a strong effort finally surpass, rise 
above another, who has sinned less, but made less 
effort ? Nay, may he not go beyond the point which, 
had he proceeded sluggishly on the way, though 
never turning aside, might have bounded his own 
progress ? The reply to both these questions is, Yes, 
he may. 

Here are two cases. One is that of a person of a 
naturally calm temperament, who has never been 
greatly tempted ; he has had no turbulent passions 
to reduce to order ; he leads a life of outward decorum, 
and always has led it. He is not what you would 
pronounce spiritual, but he is not wholly unmindful 



of the claims of religion, and is never guilty of an] 
open immorality ; he is not absolutely hard-hearted^ 
neither has he warm sympathies ; he is a useful 
member of society, though not foremost in activity 
when good is to be done. 

Is this mau likely to advance, to become a growii 
Christian ? No, He will probably remain alway^ 
much what he is now, decent, respectable, notlung 
more. He will not grow in spirituality, in the Chris- 
tian life, in heavenly-mindedness, in the likeness of 
Jesus and of God, in holy aspiration and love ; he 
will not grow in them, because he is sluggish and 
strives not; he has no high ideal before him, — no' 
tJiirst of excellence within, — no ardent breath, 
no kindling affection, that bear the soul upward. 
keeps for ever on the dead level of humanity. He 
not a growing Christian, and probably never wiU 

But here is another who has sinned and reformed 
the shame of his sin sunk deep into Ma soul 
he loathed it ; he struggled, he prayed for deliverance ; 
he turned his eyes to the holy Saviour, and his 
thoughts to the mercy of God ; his whole soul was 
penetrated with a feeling of unworthiness, and with 
his whole mind and strength he resolved to arise and 
seek his Father's house. On his knees he implores 
God's forgiveness, and asks that his holy, quickening 
Spirit may be given him to help his infirmities, and 
lift him up from his present fallen condition. What 
joy does he feel on his reform, his recovery, and spir- 
itual communion with God I He is a new creature ; 
he has entered into a new life, — into a different world ; 
and now notliing can repress his zeal; his soul is 
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fired with the love of divine things ; he goes forth to 
the great battle of life with Jesus at his side and God 
in his heart. A sense of hia deficiency, his unwor- 
thiness, remains ; for a long time he can never foi^ive 
himself, — can never think that he has done enough 
for Christ, for truth, for humanity, for the perfecting 
of his own nature. He hears the command, " Be ye 
perfect," and he rests not, but puts forth his whole 
energy, and labors that he may be for ever ascending. 
Now which of these two persons is likely to make 
the most progress in the Christian life ? Which to 
rise above the other ? Can any one doubt, the lat- 
ter ? The other is indifferent, sluggish, cold ; this is 
idl life, activity, aspiration, conflict; and the result 
must and will be progress, spiritual growth. Thus 
there may be those who have sinned and repented, 
(•• who in heaven will wear a brighter crown than 
many who have had fewer faults to weep over, fewer 
agonies of a guilt-burdened spirit to endure, and who 
have therefore strived and prayed less earnestly ; and 
they \vill sit nearer to Jesus's throne. In his own 
words, they "loved much" because much was for- 
given. There are those who make their freedom 
ftom great faults an excuse for sitting still or doing 
littie; they have Httle, as they think, to be forgiven, 
and they love little; and there are many once de- 
spised ones that have believed and repented, who 
may enter into the kingdom of heaven before them, 
and may for ever retain an advanced position. All 
depends on effort, struggle, perseverance, — on the 
faith and truth that are in the soul, as by an irresist- 
ible force iinpeUing it onward. 
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Examples probably each one can recall of great 
truth and beauty of the Christian life, where once 
grew the weeds of sin and error, and such examples 
we fiiid in history. There are multitudes, no doubt, 
who never committed any single act of sin of so black 
a dye as Peter's denial, or the persecution recorded 
of Paul, who yet will occupy a lower seat than they 
in the heavenly mansions. And why ? Because 
they have not abounded, as did these, in labor and 
watclifulnesa, in the overflowings of goodness, in a 
Boul penetrated, as was theirs, with gratitude and 
love, " I count not," says St. Paul, " that I have al- 
ready attained, but forgetting the things that are 
behind, I press forward to that which is before." So 
Christians win the victory ; former ain cannot hold 
them bacJi ; they love much, and labor and take the 
erown. 

But is not this doctrine, it may be asked, liable to 
abuse ? Any doctrine almost may be abused ; the 
scriptural doctrine of repentance and pardon may be ; 
for a person may sin in the hope and belief that he 
shall hereafter repent and become a Christian ; and 
yet he may not repent. I have said, that they who 
repent and strive and persevere may hereafter, at 
some stage of their beijig, rise to those sublime occu- 
pations, and those pure joys flowing from a conscious- 
ness of divine love, which shall efface or overpower 
all painful remembrance of sin ; and that there may 
be penitents, who, in the future progress of spirit, may 
overtake and pass by others who have fewer sins to 
mourn, but have had less warmth of aifection for 
God and truth and goodness, and have labored Ibbs 
zealously in their assigned work. 
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I do not think that these viewa are pecaliarJy liable 
to abnse. They arc certainly encouraging, as were 
the whole life and teachings of Jesus, to those who 
repent and press forward with zeal on the heavenly 
road; but they hold out no encouragement to indo- 
lence, selfishness, and an unholy and sinning life. 
They tend not to lull conscience, lead not to any fa- 
tal repose of the soul, sing it no siren song, do not 
teach it to think lightly of sin. Sin! It is a great 
and ever-to-be-dreaded evil, and he who falls into the 
pit of it shall with difficulty recover himself and rise, 
and will go on his way through long agony and 
darkness. He may repent and be saved, yet so as 
by fire ; yea, may hereafter sit and sing with angels, 
but what sorrows must he first pass through ! — his 
conscience bitterly accusing him, and shame filling 
hia soul, before he goes and prostrates himself before 
his Father's throne of mercy, and afterwards a toil- 
some road lying before him ere he can breathe the 
air of freedom, habit and desire and passions inflamed, 
drawing him earth\vard, whUe his spirit strives, yea, 
pants, to ascend. Then the grave may close over him 
; he has even begun to repent ; he may be cut down 
in his prime without warning; or he may grow old 
1 sin and be hardened in his crimes. I have not 
said that a person who sins wiU repent and be here- 
etfter elevated to a high place among the sons of light, 
but only that, witli God's help, he may do it by great 
labor and conflict. Still he is living in a state of 
fearful uncertainty and peril, and the same effort he 
must now make would have carried him farther on 
hia way, had he not come under tlie power of sin. 
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He may go before others, but only on the condition 
that he outstrips them in zeal; that he runs with 
more vigor the race that is before him. Still he la- 
bors at a disadvantage. No one who ever hears the 
words, " Thy sins are forgiven thee, go in peace," 
thinks it a light matter that he has sinned. Sin ! the 
soul should be fiUed with a dread of it ; and if thou 
hast sinned, hear the voice of warning, and go and 
repent and sin no more ; and let thy future works 
show how thou hatest thy sin. And God help thee 
to mount till the last shadow it has flung on thy 
spirit shall vanish, and joy, like a full sea, shall spread 
around thee. 
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It has been often remarked, aa affording striking 
evidence of the benevolence of the Deity, that what 
is most usefiil is also the moat common. Thus air, 
water, light, are universally diffused over the globe ; 
and the food necessary to sustain life is found on or 
near the surface of the earth, while gems, which 
serve for ornament merely, as the diamond and the 
pearl, lie concealed in dark mines, or are brought up 
from the depths of ocean. What a wonderful ele- 
ment is light. It is so, viewed in its material or 
physical properties simply ; most wonderful, if we will 
consider it, whether we look at its utility or its beauty- 
It famishes the medium of communication between 
man and the external world. "Without it how helpless 
would he become, and must soon perish. Let pro- 
found night, the blackness of darkness, be spread 
over the universe, no ray falling from sun or star, all 
life must soon become extinct. The process of veg- 
etable growth even would be arrested, for that de- 



pends on the eliernical action of light, without whita 
the leaf loses its healthy grfien, and the plant becomes 
pale and sickly. Light sweetens the atmosphere, and 
renders it fit for respiration. So useful, even neces- 
sary, is light, which bathes the world in brightness. 

It is the source of beauty, too. It spreads over the 
landscape its varied hoes, shifting every hour in the 
day with the changing light and shadow; it imparts 
color to the flower, and forms the gay plumage of 
birds ; it paints the gorgeous clouds which pavilion 
the rising and the setting sun ; it glows in the ruby, 
sparkles in the diamond, and clothes the earth with 
that beautifully woven garment which she wears 
to the eye. During the darkness of night all is of 
one color ; rather all color vanishes, and there is no 
difference, in point of beauty, between the loveliest 
paradise and the most deformed spot The effects 
of painting, architecture, statuary, and all the fine 
and ornamental arts, that address the sight, are to be 
referred to light. Light, emanating firom remote suns 
and stars, reveals the extent and sublimity of the 
Creator's works, and so elevates our devotion, "We 
can readily conceive how sun and lire worship began 
in ignorant ages, so beautiful and of so various uses 
is light. It is to light the human countenance owes 
its chief expression ; without light and shade it would 
be unmeaning. So we speak of a smile as illumi- 
nating the face, and the secret workings of the heart 
become visible to the eye of the beholder. In a word, 
light, retained and diffused by the atmosphere, con- 
stitutes the sunny robe which all things wear, as if 
touched by the immediate finger of the Divinity, 



But without dwelling longer on the phys-ical prop- 
erties of light, or attempting any acdentifie analysis 
of it, which would be here out of place, let us turn 
to the words of our text as furnishing a fit theme of 
Christian meditation. They have reference primari- 
ly to the appearances of nature and to human sen- 
sations, but are susceptible of some metaphorical 
applications. I will first speak of the first. " Truly 
the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the 
eyes to behold the sun," 

There is then, I would observe, in the first place, a 
sunniness of nature in which we may read the char- 
acters of God's goodness and love, and from which 
we may learn that he placed us here for cheerfulness 
and enjoyment, and not that we might go on our 
way with gloom in our hearts. Natiue wears not 
his frown. He has not spread around us a pall of 
darkness, hanging the heavens in black, or causing 
the earth to exhibit one uniform, dun hue. When 
he said, " Let there be light," and hght was, that 
moment the tokens of his love became visible ; he 
prepared a world of beauty on which the first created 
pair opened their eyes, as to a divine greeting, and 
ever since that beauty has spoken to the human 
senses and the human heart. And when he set his 
bow of mercy in the cloud, that too was formed of 
light ; and that man should never forget his compas- 
sion, it is evennore renewed. 

Flowers are sometimes called " cliildren of the 
sun," and this is something more than a mere poetic 
metaphor. They borrow their hues, as I have said, 
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from light, and well miglit the Saviour select them 
as preachers of trust in God'a good providence. 

There is, I say, a suatiiness in nature, which penj 
etratea the feelings and affections. Are we not a 
at times, conscious of this, or may be, if we will abi 
tend ? And how much happiness is thus placei 
within our reach, which, if we have religious Beusi-*[ 
bility, will touch a chord of gratitude and devotion ! 
Daily, light comes to visit our eyes, and who can be 
wholly insensible to its iniluencc 1 There are times 
when it seems to talse a load from tlie spirit ; yea,J 
and makes duty and trust in God more easy. Ho\m 
does the watcher by the side of the sick-bed rejoioaJ 
at the first gray beams of the morning I The iiiari*« 
ner, tempest-tost amid the gloom of night, when uaJ 
star is out, impatiently waits the day, and greets tbn 
first friendly ray which streaks the east as the hanfl 
binger of hope. How sweet to the prisoner anjKfl 
stray beam of light, which casually finds its way tUm 
hi» cell ; and when the door of his dungeon is openedji 
and his fetters are struck off, with what kindling emonfl 
tion, too deep for utterance, does he gaze around on i 
the beautiful face of nature I Nay, who that haa i 
proper sensibility and right feelings, does not find hitM 
joy each morning re-awakened? He closes his eye&J 
in darkness, the outward universe a blank, invisible, J 
and opens them on the bright earth, flooded witliJ| 
light, "sunned o'er with love." It is as if he dailjr^l 
witnessed a new act of creation ; for darkness anniM- J 
lates, and light restores. M 

Reflect on the daily renewal and universal diffusioaa 
of this subtile, mysterious element, to produce whicin 
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human meEma are 80 poor, — the amount of pleasure 
thus conveyed to intelligent and animate beings, of- 
ten bursting forth in song, it ia beyond the power of 
imagination to estimate. "Who has not felt the effect 
of a single ray of sunshine on the green bank iu a 
murky, lowering day, in dissipating the gloom of the 
spirit, and putting the mind in a pleasanter tone, dis- 
posing it to take cheerful views of nature and Provi- 
dence ? 

There are sunny aspects in nature. All may not 
be sunshine ; there may be obscurity, dark spots, 
which may seem blemishea, deformities, — clouds 
and storm, — but bright rays of light shine between, 
and this should be enough to fill the soul with light ; 
for had not God been a good being, he would not 
have created Ught, Tliis sweet, pure element would 
have been wanting, and darkness would have for ever 
brooded over his universe. Take a single bright day 
of autumn, with its mellow light, and fine, transpar- 
ent, invigorating atmosphere, — it is enough, one 
would think, to refute all the arguments of the athe- 
ist, and banish all distrust. How tranquillizing its 
influence ! What peace does it inspire ! With what 
a gentle power does it beeir the soul up to the foun- 
tain of all light and beauty ! These calm, bright 
days sometimes aflbrded us here on eartii, when a 
blessing is in all the air, — do they not point to still 
serener abodes and more heightened joys with God in 
a still more glorious world 1 Does he grant us these, 
and has he no more that he will bestow? Do they 
not open to us gUmpsea of the infinite fulness of a 
Father's love ? 



There is a suniiiiiess of nature in which love and 
goodness shine. There ia, in the second place, a sun- 
nineaa of disposition, which ia to human life what 
light, with its sweet, all-brightening ray, is to the ma- 
terial worid, A Bunny disposition — partly the gift 
of nature and partly the fruit of culture — is a dis- 
position which every one loves, and is worth more 
than all the jewels of the mine. It either sees or 
makes everything bright and sunny around it It 
both receives and reflects light. There are no dark, 
lowering clouds in its sky, which for a long time shut 
out the day. The sun may be obscured, or its direct- 
er rays be intercepted for a moment ; the heavens 
may for an instant gather blackness, but light to its 
eye rests on the bosom of the thickest cloud, and 
soon the darkness passes off, and the whole ab be- 
comes serene. 

A sunny temperament will not make or aggravate 
troubles, and when they come, it will bear them with- 
out discontent or fretfulness. It will lend its own 
■ hues to surrounding objects; it will create light, 
which will be reflected back on every side, — from 
nature, from Providence, and from human life. The 
soul will live in a pure, transparent atmosphere, ban- 
ishing melancholy fancies that would darken its sky. 
It ia one secret of its happiness, that it extracts en- 
joyment from trifles, which persons of a different 
temperament overlook or despise. It has its eye ever 
open to the true, the good, and beautiful, wherever a 
glimpse of them appears. It passes not by without 
regard the humblest flower that springs up in life's 
trodden way. No sunny hue, no dim, straggling raj 
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of light, falling on the bleakest spot, escapes notice. 
It draws happiness from the scantiest rills. 
There are those, as says the poet, 



and so things of the meanest use are turned to gold ; 
minute enjoyments will not be overlooked, nor slight 
pleasures be neglected. Each separate thread will be 
gathered up, and from the material contributed by 
the events and experience of every-day life will be 
- woven a beautifid garment for the spirit, which shall 
contract no time-stain nor spot, but as a heavenly 
vesture will remain ever of the sun's own hue. To 
illustrate the value of " trivial sources of enjoyment," 
a late writer uses the following familiar comparison : 
" A person striving to construct happiness out of dai- 
ly life, strongly resembles one of the smaller tribes of 
birds, constnicting its nest. The materials for this 
nest are in themselves mean and worthless, — here a 
feather, there a straw, — yonder a spray of moss, and 
on that thorn a tuft of wool. We despise or over- 
look them, but the bird, wise and patient by the 
providential instinct of its nature, sees differently, 
and confounds by its action both man and his rea- 
soning. It collects the small, contemned materials, 
arranges them, and when arranged, the feather, the 
Btiaw, the moss, and the wool, having lost their sepa- 
rate insignificance, form part of a beautiful whole, of 
a tiny but perfect fabric." 

So it is that a sunny disposition turns everything 
to the account of enjoyment, gathers materials of 
happiness from every spot; and he who is blessed by 



nature with such a disposition, or who acquires it by 
self-culture and the discipline of the thoughts, need 
not envy nobles or kings. Be his natural life what 
it may, his moral life — the life of the spirit — ever 
wears a hue of light, and the light to him is sweet 
and beautiful ; and such it is also to the beholder. 

For let an individual lead a bland and sunny life, 
does he not malie sunshine for others ? Sunshine or 
darkness we must create. We create them by our 
temper and conduct. If we banish cheerfulness from 
our words and looks, if we are dissatisfied, if we re- 
fuse to be pleased, if we refer all to self and concede 
nothing to others, and give no evidence that we love 
them as Christianity commands, if we allow trifling 
disappointments to discompose our spirits and bring 
a cloud over the brow, if we bear not the ills of life 
with fortitude, and show no courage and no patience, 
do we not shed darkness, and not light, around us ? 
What do we to make others pleased and happy? 
They may have tbeir disappointments and griefs as 
well as wc ; but instead of helping them to bear 
them, we lay on them an additional burden. But if 
we discipline our minds, if we subdue the selfish pas- 
sions, if we attain to a serenity of temper which is 
not ruffled by every incident that happens adverse to 
our wishes, if we habituate ourselves to take cheer- 
ful views of life, if our looks and tones are marked 
by. kindness, if we are patient and forbearing, if the 
spirit sustains itself under all the little trials of life, 
and discontent and sadness throw no shadow over 
it, if there is neither anger nor complaint, then we 
make light, we drive away darkness. Like calm 
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sunshine in an autumnal day, so our virtues diffuse 
around us a gladdening influence, an atmoHphere of 
calmness and peace. Light is the emblem of peace, 
not of discord. Light is calm, peaceful. 

Then again, if there is a sumiinesss of nature and 
of difipOBition, there is also a sunniness of truth in 
which the Christian walks. There is the sweet sun- 
light of truth and hope, of God's favor and love, — 
the all-vivifying, inspiring light of religion. There is 
this sunniness of truth, and especially the truths of 
Christianity, wiiich radiate hope that, as a glory, ever 
surrounds them. God is caUed by eminence " Light," 
and as a pillar of light he appeared to his chosen, — 
fit emblem of religion, which guides man on his way, 
else cold and dEirk, over the shores of time. The 
same metaphor is applied to Jesus, as tbe highest and 
most appropriate under which to represent the Reveal- 
er of Life. He is spoken of as the true " Light," 
which "lighteth every man ^at coracth into the 
world." He calls himself the " Light of the world," 
and in the old prophetic word it was to be one of the 
blessings attending his coming, that they who sat in 
darkness should see " great light," and " to them 
that sat in the region of the shadow of death " light 
should spring up. And so Christianity appeared to 
the early believers, coming out of the thick darkness 
of Paganism, or twilight of Judaism. A great light 
had risen on their souls; a great hope had been 
awakened, and ever since, that light, as a sun fixed 
in the upper sky, has stood in the moral firmament 
of time ; and it will never set, but shall for ever 
shine on when material suns and stars shall go out 



in darkness. Christ ia that sun, and hia followers 
are said to be " not of the night, nor of darkness," 
but " children of light " and " of the day." And 
these figures are higlily significant, both as regards 
the life of the Christian, and those holy assurances of 
faitli which animate him on his road. 

First, his life. Ye are " children of the day " ; so 
should your life be pure and bright, free from every 
deformity ot shade of dishonor or of sin ; your hearts 
truthful, your thoughts sincere, needing no veil of 
concealment or darkness, your language being the 
clear mirror of your minds ; your conduct open, such 
as fears no scratiny and dreads no censure. The at- 
mosphere of light should be around you as a thin 
transparent element, through which your virtues, 
your Christian excellences, your meekness, purity, 
love, patience, shall be seen in all their beautiful pro- 
portions and loveliness, and not as through the dis- 
turbing medium of a cloud. He that doeth good, 
who obeys the truth, says the Saviour, " cometh to 
the light " ; but he that doeth evil hateth it, " neither 
cometh he to the light, lest his deeds should be re- 
proved." He loveth and seeketh darkness, has re- 
coiu*se to reserve and concealment ; his countenance 
is not the index of his heart, and he uses words as 
a deceptive drapery to hide or obscure his thoughts- 
He keeps himself behind the curtain ; he is not the 
frank, open-hearted, whole-souled man, but the close, 
the secret ; he invites no confidence. You see the 
body of the man, but not the man himself ; his form, 
his appearance, his garb, but the man himself — his 
aoul, his interior thoughts and consciousness — yoR., 
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discern not. He walks not abroad as a child of the 
light and of the day, but of the night and of dark- 
ness. 

But the Christian walks in the light, as a child of 
day. There is nothing he would throw into shadow. 
He has no deformities on which he fears to let in the 
illuminating ray, lest it should reveal his moral hid- 
eousness. The stronger the light which is concen- 
trated upon him, the more distinct his virtues appear, 
and the more symmetrical their proportions, — their 
hues more bright, and their colors more harmonious. 
This clearness, this transparency, this purity, marked 
the Saviour of men; and it belongs to every pure 
and noble mind, every true follower of Jesus. The 
sun is not clearer, nor the day more bright. So the 
good are represented as hereafter clad in robes of 
white, — the natural color of light, and so fit emblem 
of purity ; for what is purer than light ? 

Then the animating assurances which lead the 

Christian on, — in regard to these does he not walk 

as a child of light? If he mourns, it is not as they 

who are without hope. In darkness he sees light 

springing up. As sometimes 

" A sable cload 
Tarns forth her silver lining on the night," 

SO affliction turns on him an illuminated side, for the 
beams of hope are there. Since Jesus passed into 
the heavens, a glory gilds even the tomb " majestic 
like the sun." His Gospel 

" Gives a light to every age." 
It is the light, not of truth merely, but of hope, 
without which truth is cold and barren, — a compan- 
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ion of the intellect, not a dweller ia the heart. 
is that heavenly guest, twin sister of Faith, 
comes with the hallowed light of truth to the Chris- 
tian heart, never to forsake it in weal or wne. O 
Hope, how mighty art thou I Thou sittest by the 
side of the prisoner, and his dungeon walla reflect thy 
brightness. Thou eomcst to the captive, and thy 
song of deliverance is rapturous music to his ear. 
Without thee frail humanity mourns, for it looks 
abroad upon a perishing world. Thou comest to it 
in its trials, and it forgets its weakness and its sor- 
rows ; and when it beholds the departing forms and 
vanishing pleasures of earth, thou liftest the spirit 
into a brighter sphere, where all that was dead lives 
again, and all that was loved is restored in greater 
loveliness and splendor. 

The sunlight of truth and hope, — this ia the 
Christian's ; sweeter to him than the golden beam of 
day, for on this he must soon close his eyes ; but his 
spirit shall enter into the light and life of God in a 
region of pure effulgence, which, as says the apoca- 
lyptic seer, " hath no need of the sun nor of the 
moon to shine on it, for the glory of God doth light- 
en it, and the Lamb is the light thereof," The figure 
of light is still retained in the description of the hap- 
piness of the blessed ; but it is a light more glorious 
than the material element which clothes this world 
in a robe of beauty. It is above the light of the sun 
and moon. It is such as spirits see ; it is the light of 
troth, goodness, and love in which the Father is re- 
vealed, in which angels live. 

The light which comes to us through the Gospel 
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of Jesus, — our privileges and hopes as Christians, — 
are we not too insensible to them 1 The age is one 
of science, and its application to the material arts. 
And for what modem discovery and invention have 
done to extend the boundaries of knowledge, and 
minister to the physical comfort and well-being of 
man, we should sincerely thank God. But man has 
spiritual needs, which mere human science cannot 
reach. His religious nature and aspirations, his frail- 
ty, his sinfulness, his subjection to sorrow and death, 
point to the religion of the cross and the resurrection 
as still necessary to him, — necessary to his spiritual 
well-being. Do we value and seek to apply it aa we 
ought? "We have not the faith and fervor of tiie 
early believers ; we glow not with their fires ; our 
hearts are too cold towards Christ and his truth. 
There is cherished a sort of hereditary respect for 
Christianity ; but with too many is not this all ? 
They do not profess, they do not aim, to be earnest, 
single-hearted, unworldly Christians. They are trav- 
elling on with the world, and not Christ, in their 
hearts. That light which comes to the spirit through 
his Gospel, — that holy light in which so many have 
rejoiced, and been content to forsake all to follow its 
guidance over the rnggedest way the foot of man 
ever trod, — docs not appear to them to be the one 
thing precious. To them it is not sweet ; it strikes 
not their senses ; and they seek a visible and tangible 
good. Spiritually they are poor and blind. They 
love the earth, and if Religion would give them the 
kingdoms of it, they would fall down and worship 
her; they would prostrate themselves at her feet. 






But they cannot love her for herself alone ; they 
not the highest beauty in goodness, and iii virtni 
the greatest noblenesa. They have not yet become 
the sons of light ; they are yet children of this world 
and of darkness. 

With these contrast the zealons Christian, 
is his experience ? Life is to him, in common 
others, a time of labor and difficulty and struggle. 
He sees much which pains his eye, and fills hi^j heart 
with sadness. Virtue is not wholly triumphant here, 
and the fruits of sin too much abound. He finds 
vanity stamped on many of his pursuits ; hopes de- 
ceive, and objects dear to his affections vanish from 
his sight. Yet he goes courageously on. The affiic- 
tions of life do not cast him down, and he is serene 
in every trial ; he is cheerful ; his thoughts are at 
peace. He sees the world' and the fashion of it pass- 
ing away, and he knows that he must soon rise from 
its banquet to sit at it no more ; yet is he tranquil, 
and continues his work of self-culture and the doing 
of good to his feilow-heings. It is because the hght 
of Christianity has arisen in his soul ; it has become 
a light within, and through it his whole way i^ illu- 
minated ; and however strewn with the wrecks of 
earthly hopes, and memorials of earthly suflering, he 
can tread it with an unfaltering step and an unshrink- 
ing trust. The Christ of history has to him become 
the Christ of consciousness. The truths of his re- 
ligion are no longer matter of speculation, coufined 
to the region of the intellect ; they are seen, and felt, 
and appropriated as great realities, and they become 
the law of the spirit's life. He walks by them ; he is 
J comforted, he is strengthened, by them, 
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Such is the earnest Christian. Such may God 
help us all to be, — not mere outward, cold, conven- 
tional Christians, no fire burning and no light visible, 
Christians in name only, — but Christians in deed, 
true disciples, walking in the light of God's truth, 
perceiving its sweetness, its purity, loving, obeying 
it, seeing it amid surrounding obscurity, and ever re- 
joicing in its beams, till we reach that brighter abode, 
where the last shadows of darkness shall flee away, 
and there shall be everlasting day. 

Then will the Scriptures be fulfilled, throughout the 
whole of which runs this metaphor of light, — con- 
vincing argument that in them God speaks ; for how 
else should the purest element in nature, as well as 
the most beautiful and joyous, be selected as the em- 
blem of the good to which the soul is to aspire in 
union with him ? 

Pure religion of light and love, come in every 
heart, to lead us to Him who is their fountain and 
centre, dwelling for ever in the effulgence of his own 
bright rays. 



SERMON III. 



THE GREATER THAN SOLOMON. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SOUTH SHALL BISB UP IN THE JUDGMENT 
WITH THE MEN OF THIS GENERATION, AND CONDEMN THEM; 
FOB SHE CAME FBOM THE UTMOST FABTS OF THE EABTH TO 
HEAB THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON, AND, BEHOLD; A GBEATER 
THAN SOLOMON IS HEBE. — Luke xi. 31. 

Jesus and Solomon, — one may be taken as the 
type of the earthly, the other of the heavenly ; one 
as the representative of a worldly, material prosper- 
ity, the other of spiritual greatness. 

Let us notice some of the points of this contrast, 
which will illustrate the words of the Saviour, and 
show how much greater was he, who was going on 
his way teaching and journeying towards Jerusalem, 
where he was to meet a violent death, than the great- 
est of those who had sat on the throne of David, in 
his palmiest days. So the Jews believed the Messi- 
ah would be ; but Jesus was not so in the sense in 
which they thought, but in a different and far higher. 

Jesus and Solomon, — looking at their outward 
condition, and judging by the world's standard of ad- 
miration, the latter would be pronounced greater far 
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than the former ; the throned monarch, than he on 
whom in mockery they put the purple lobe, thrusting 
into his hand a reed for a sceptre ; the son of Bath- 
sheba, than the son of Mary. I say, judging accord- 
ing to the standard of the world's admiration, it 
would be so. Indeed, what a contrast do they pre- 
sent! One was the greatest monarch of his age, 
famed throughout all the East, — in the splendor 
and magnificence of his reign, in his best days, very 
nearly realizing the Oriental ideal of the highest Im- 
man glory. He was, by eminence, the great, pros- 
perous man, the most powerful, noblest, wisest of the 
sons of earth. His palaces glittered with gold and 
gems ; he sat on a throne of ivory, overlaid with the 
fine gold of Ophir ; the wine on hia tables sparkled 
in golden gobleta; the merchantmen, the kings of 
Arabia, and trafi&ckers in Egypt, brought him spices 
and all precious things ; his navy, and the commerce 
of the whole world then known, poured its riches in- 
to his lap. In his day he made silver in Jerusalem 
to be as plenty as stones ; it was accounted as noth- 
ing, MO abundant was his gold. He numbered liis 
chariots by hundreds ; and thousands of horses, of 
incomparable beauty and swiftness, graced hia stalls. 
On them, when the monarch was to go forth, were 
seated riders, selected for their stature, youth, and 
beauty, clothed in Tyrian purple, having, as the his- 
torian relatea, " dust of gold every day sprinkled on 
their hair," and sparkling in the sun, In the midst 
of this cavalcade the king rode forth in the morning, 
about six miles from the city, to visit his pleasure- 
gardens " abounding in rivulets " and fountains, and 



all tbe delights which the Orientals knew so well bcS 
to provide. He had an accomplished intellect; he^ 
had been carefully educated in the court of a power- 
ful prince ; his knowledge was various and deep. 
He had " wisdom," says the record, " and understand- 
ing exceeding much, and largeness of heart, even as 
the sand that is on the sea-shore." " His wisdom 
excelled all the wisdom of the cliildren of the East," 
even the far-famed " ivisdom of Egypt"; for "he 
was wiser than all men." And all the earth sought 
him to " hear his wisdom." The queen of Sheba, 
an Arabian princess, allured by the voice of fame, 
came with a long train, bearing spices, and gold, and 
precious stones ; she came to prove him by hard 
questions, to be convinced of his wisdom, — came 
incredulous ; but when she had seen and heard all, 
she was overpowered and humbled ; and Hattered, as 
she had been at home, with the idea that she was a 
great and wise princess, and elated by homage, now 
" there was no more spirit in her." " Behold," says 
she, " the half was not told me," Fame, in this in- 
stance, had fallen short of the reality. 

Here is one picture. Place by its side another, — 
that of the humble Nazarene. No courtier train 
waits to receive tidings of his birth. You find the 
chUd, not surrounded by Ae luxuries of a royal house- 
hold, but lying in his manger cradle, in an obscure 
inn. Nothing can be more humble. As he grows 
up, he has none of the accomplishments of human 
learning; no teachers such as wealth is so able to 
procviie, to lead him up the paths of science ; he 
passes his youth with his parents in the small towjl 
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of Nazareth, reputed the carpenter's son ; he is unlet- 
tered. At ripe age he goes forth to teach. You see 
him amid no crowd of gay attendants, splendidly 
apparelled, proceeding to regale himself in gardens 
of pleasure, in those beautiful mornings which shine 
on Palestine. No I he is on foot, and his attendants 
are plain-dad men, taken from the fidherman's hut 
and other places as humble. There is no glitter of 
gold around him. He seeks not kings' residences ; 
he mingles with the people ; talks with them of holy 
truths, of self-denial and purity ; you see the diseased 
and lame around him, — objects not attractive to the 
^e ; you meet him in the house of mourning as of- 
ten as in the house of feasting ; by the side of the 
grave as often as in the bridal hall. You find him 
watching and praying in the night-air ; he is weary 
in journeying, and sits down on the brink of a well. 
There were palaces then, as now, and a Herod occu- 
pied one ; but so destitute was he, that he could use 
the comparison, " The foxes have holes, the birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where 
to lay his liead." You obscFve liim eating with pub- 
licans and sinners, the most despised class, that he 
might help them to walk in the right way ; you see 
him giving assurajicc to the penitent, taking little 
^ildren in his arms aud blessing them, comforting 
the sorrowing, but rebuking hypocrisy and sin. His 
faithfulness and the boldness of liis reproofs awake 
hostile passions. In a little time you meet him in 
the garden of agony; you see him betrayed, for- 
saken, instdfed, condemned, and fastened to the ig- 
nominious cross, between two malefactors. 



THE &BEAXER II 

Here was no worldly great man. Here 
reverse of all which the world calls great, admires, 
and flatters. We have seen the worldly great man. 
The queen of Sheba pronounced the judgment of 
the world, when, after beholding all the riches and 
wisdom of Solomon, she said, " Happy are thy men, 
and happy are these thy servants, who stand contin- 
ually before thee." Not only are the possessora of 
power — the occupants of thrones — esteemed hap- 
py, but those even who are permitted to stand at the 
foot of thrones, and receive only a reflected lustre, 
basking in the sunshine of regal favor. Even they 
are liappy, — happy in their borrowed greatness. It 
is BO thought. 

Yet according to the Sariom this judgment is all 
wrong. Let us consider the subject a little. We 
have seen the outside ; let us now look beneath, 
We have seen splendor by the side of humility ; let 
U9 look at what is concealed under them, 

I said that the monarch who sat on the ivory 
throne was the type of earthly, material prosperity, 
and that child of Bethlehem, of spiritual greatness. 
Compare first their two kingdoms, one of this world, 
the other not, in their limits and duration, A single 
moment will be all we shall need for this. The op- 
ulent monarch reigned in a corner of the earth, and 
within the narrow domains of the Holy Land, and his 
palace was at Jerusalem, in the city of David. The 
name of Jesus has won reverence in ail lands ; his 
kingdom stretches from shore to shore, through all 
climes the sun shines upon. At the frozen north, 
and beneath the equator's burning heat, — by "Gn 
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land's icy mountains," by " India's coral strand," by 
"A&ic's sunny fountains," — everywhere, prayer "ia 
breathed in his name, and the last thoughts of man, 
when the sad tokens of mortality are around him, 
and he feels that he is going the way of all the earth, 
are of him ; the name of Jesus is on his dying lips, 
and his peace, if he have peace, is in his heart. Those 
palaces at Jerusalem were all the earthly monarch 
ever possessed ; but round the globe sacred edifices, 
with heaven-pointing spires, have arisen in the name 
of Jesns, and the choicest offerings of genius and art 
are there. 

And how transient was the glory of that earthly 
kingdom I How soon it passed away, like a meteor 
going out in darkness ! The monarch had a well-or- 
ganized government, but to maintain all that mag- 
nificence so fascinating to the eye, the people were 
heavily taxed, and that, at last, produced discontent. 
His fondness for display and luxurious habits, though 
they dazzled the senses, injured the morals of the peo- 
ple. His last days were not serene, and he had been 
bat a short time in his grave before his kingdom was 
rent in twain, and not a shadow of all that greatness 
remained. Such is material and earthly prosperity. 
But that despised one, who was walking in Galilee, 
whom the Samaritans would not receive, who was 
warned out of the dominions of Herod, who wept 
over the chief city, which killed the prophets, and was 
soon to take his own earthly life, — has his kingdom 
come to an end ? His name has come down to us 
tiirough eighteen centuries of mighty worid-revolu- 
tions, empires rising and sinking, gathering new honor 
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and reverence, the garnered treasure of militoiis of 
hearts; and still while thrones are crumbling and mon- 
archs are fleeing, that name stands single and alone, 
— that name of love, the highest name in all Ihe earth. 
And BO it shall be while the earth remains, for there 
was true greatness ; there were enthroned truth and 
love, and these shall never pass away. They have 
an immortality of their own ; they are not of earth, 
earthy, — all that is, is mortal, and must soon vanish- 
Again, the raonareh of Israel was pronounced 
wiser than alt men. But will yon compare his -wis- 
dora with that of Jesus ? Both were teachers, but 
how, and what, did they teach ? Solomon had not 
only great practical sagacity and knowledge of the 
human heart, as evidenced in the case of the living 
and dead child, but great acuteness of intellect. He 
could solve knotty questions, Besides the trial of 
his skill in this way with the Arabian princess, he 
carried on a correspondence, as it is related, with his 
friend Hiram, king of Tyre, in which such questions 
and enigmas were proposed and answered. He was, 
too, a diligent student of natural history. He dis- 
coursed of trees, from the stately cedar of Libanus 
to the trailing vine on the wall; and likewise of 
beasts and birds and fishes. He was a careful col- 
lector of the pithy sayings of others, and added many 
of his own. He wrote, says the Book of Kings, 
three thousand proverbs, and more than a thousand 
songs. 

Such was the wisdom of Solomon. Some of it 
would, no doubt, now be thought frivolous, did it re- 
main; some of it was useful; some embodied apo- 
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thegms of common life, and ethical maxima pregnant 
with meaning, and which may be still read with 
profit. But Jesus taught a higher wisdom. He pen- 
etrates the depth of man's spiritual nature, which the 
other did not. He unfolds truths which descend to 
man's inmost heart, to mould it to holiness and love. 
He stirs the affections ; he creates a soul under the 
cold ribs of death ; he elevates man to a union with 
the Father, That, the best ethical wisdom of antiq- 
uity could not do. It could produce not one Christ- 
like BOul. 

Among the remains of Jewish literature which 
have come down to us is one book called the " Prov- 
erbs of Solooion," and another with the title " Ec- 
ciesiastes, or the Words of the Preacher, the Son of 
David, King of Jerusalem." And many beautiful 
things they contain, — much just thought and instruc- 
tion. In truth, they are a great storehouse of ethical 
wisdom. But after reading a few chapters of them, 
tnm to Jesus'a teachings ; read, for example, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. See who they are on whom he 
pronounces a blessing, — the poor in spirit, the meek, 
the merciful, the peaceful ; those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, FoOow him through that dis- 
course, which contains a general summary of human 
duty, showing what his Gospel is, and what his dis- 
ciples are required to be. You will not thiiilc of com- 
paring with this the teachings of the royal preacher. 
How much sublimer, if I may so speak, the flight 
which Jesus takes ! How much more profound, pen- 
etrating, soul-searching, are his words ! How much 
more spiritual, convincing of sin, and leading the 



thouglita, as it were, into the very citadel of Godv 
holiness ! Jesus went about taldng the sorrowing ' 
by the hand, and leading them to the fountains of 
consolation, assuring the penitent of the Father's for- 
giving mercy ; strengthening the weak, rekuidling the 
spark of goodness in the soul in which any feeble 
remains of the love of God and of right were visible ; 
announcing tliat there is joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth. How did he unite earth with 
heaven ! Yes : heaven bends in love to receive back 
the lost. What conceptions did he impart of the 
Father's compassion I The monarch's proverbial 
wisdom or ethics had little spirituality in them; — 
brought no glad tidings to the poor ; promised no 
heavenly crown to the faithful; consecrated not, as did 
Jesus for ever, the path of adversity, leading through 
sorrow to a seat on the Father's throne ; produced no 
martyrs. How could they ? To those halls of feast- 
ing, to those gardens of pleasure, you would not look 
for any ardent breattiing of spiritued life, any maxims 
of an humble, self-denying, self-sacrificing love. In- 
deed, the promises of the Old Testament are mostly 
of earthly and temportd good, as those of the New are 
of spiritual and eternal ; which led to the remark of 
Lord Bacon, so full of meaning, that " prosperity is 
the blessing of the Old Testament, and adversity the 
blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater ben- 
ediction and the clearer revelation and God's favor," 
because it but educates the soul for him. The mon- 
arch trod the path of prosperity ; and how perilous it 
proved we shall see, when we come to compare his 
last days with those of the Greater than he. Even^ 
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when he was -winning the admiration of all hearts 
and dazzling all eyes by the fame of his wisdom 
and the glitter of his gold, he could not vie with the 
simplest flower which God had made. How sug- 
gestive are those words of the Saviour, when, look- 
ing abroad upon the lilies of the field, he said, " I say 
unto yon, that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these." Yes : God alone is great, 
and man, in his best estate, is little. There is more 
wisdom, more greatness, in the creation of the mean- 
est Bower or humblest blade of grass we tread be- 
neath our feet, than in all the gorgeousness of king's 
palaces. What a rebuke to the pride of man ! What 
an argument for contentmenti Yes : and one lowly 
virtue of the Christian heart, one prayer of the puri- 
fied, redeemed soul, is of more value in the sight of 
God, and more exalts man, than all the trappings of 
power in which men are so fond of decking them- 
selves. 

Solomon built the temple, a material edifice daz- 
zling the senses by its external splendors ; he loaded 
it with gold ; he instituted a magnificent ceremonial ; 
and the " solemn grandeur of the national worship " 
now arose in full proportions. Never had the world 
witnessed ritual so imposing, and daily ascends the 
smoke of sacrifice, and " curling clouds of incense 
rise." But vain is all without love, without truthful- 
ness and the heart. 

Turn now to that humble teacher who appeared 
a thousand years later. He erected no material tem- 
ple, but he labored to rear up a spiritual building 
more precious than gold or graven ornament of art; 



teaching that the Father dwelleth not in t^mpffl 
made with hands, but in the living temple of the 
mind ; that the best altar is the pure heart, and the 
most acceptable offering, tnith and love ; that every- 
where, not in gorgeous edifices merely, but in the 
closet, and from the humblest spot on earth, the pen- 
itent, lowly, earnest prayer rises to his ear, and will 
return with a blessing. What words of Jesus ■were 
those, and what conceptions do they unfold of a uni- 
versal, spiritual religion, to which all that went before 
was only preparation, and beyond which nothing can 
go, — no" future revelation, no discovery, no wisdom : 
" But the hour cometh when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father." 
" The hour cometh, and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship Mm. 
God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth," What an im- 
mense advance on Judaism I And even the Chris- 
tian world, too large a portion of it at least, yet 
knoweth not the Father, as Jesus revealed him, for 
its worship is too often a ceremony, a cold, outward 
service, the bowing the knee, the bringing a material 
[■■offering, a visible sacrifice, while the heart la not 
■^ere. There is too little worship in spirit and in 
truth. But the seed is sown, and in God's time it 
shall yield its fruit. There has been in Christendom 
a going back to Jewish elements ; but it shall not be 
. so always. The temple, with all its pomp, has passed 
; and the time will come when all vain cere- 
Bony will perish with it and be forgotten, and onljL 
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true hearta will worship the Father in truth and ho- 
liness, Jesus showing the way. 

A later age attributed to Solomon various writings, 
and among others certain books of magic, according 
to which the Jews in the time of the Saviour pro- 
fessed to be able to exorcise evil spirits. Of this we 
find traces in the Gospels. But the world's belief in 
magic has long since ceased, while the miracles of 
" the Greater than Solomon " still stand, monuments 
of the " finger of God " through which he wrought. 
So different is truth from fiction, reality from impos- 
ture. 

I have spoken of the humble condition of Jesus, - 
fit condition of him who taught a spiritual religion, 
as the occupancy of a throne surrounded with all the 
fascinations of Oriental pomp and magnificence was 
suited to him who stood forth as the representative 
of earthly prosperity. The world came to do homage 
to the latter, and to see his greatness ; but Heaven 
withheld its highest tokens of favor. No angel min- 
strels sang at his birth, and no guiding star arose and 
stood over the spot^ No lawgiver or prophet appeared, 
as on the mount of transfiguration, to talk to him of 
his glory, or to strengthen him in his trials. He 
preached, as I have said, no gospel of love, of forgive- 
ness and peace ; he lived no life of self-denial, but one 
of luxury and selfish case ; and he grievously sinned ; 
he fell away from God, fell into idolatry. All his 
wisdom did not save him from that. He wanted 
that lirst element of greatness, strength to resist temp- 
tation and bear prosperity. Pleasure and beauty and 
idols stole away his heart, and his name became a 



tarnished name, and shall be to the end of tim 
How different with Jesus ! 

Look now at the conclusion of these two live* 
and you will see where real greatness lies, where i 
true consolation, trust and peace of soul. Where did 
all that eartlily prosperity end, — prosperity that could 
no fiurther go, rise no higher ? What is the lesson it 
teaches ? The voice of warning it utters ? Was thi 
monarch happy ? In his last days had he peace am 
content? No: he died a dissatisfied voluptuary, be* 
moaning the misery of man, sighing over the van! 
ties of the world, — a melancholy, despairing mai 
I do not exaggerate. Fortunately we have, if not Q 
record of his own personal experience, what may t 
taken as embodying it ; and a sadder record, I thi 
you nowhere find. Let us read a little of it : "Is 
to my heart, Go to, now, I will prove thee with mirt^J 
therefore enjoy pleasure. I sought in mine heart t 
give myself to wine, (yet aaiuainting mine heai 
with wisdom,) and to lay hold on folly, till I migfaji 
see what was that good for the sons of men, whie 
they should do under heaven all the days of their I 
I made me great works ; I builded me houses, I planU 
ed me vineyards, I made me gardens and orchm 
and I planted trees in tliem, of all kind of fruitra 
I gathered me silver and gold, and the peculiar treat 
ures of kings ; I gat me men-singers and women-sind< 
ers, and the delights of the sons of men, as musics 
instruments of all sorts, and whatsoever mine eye* 
desired I kept not from them. I withheld not my 
heart from any joy." Such is the picture of his life 
purporting to be drawn by himself. Now, what was 
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the end? We have it in these melancholy w^ords 
from the same pen : " Then I looked on all the worka 
that my hands had wrought, and on the labor I had 
labored to do, and behold, all was vanity and vexa- 
tion of Bpirit, and there was no profit under the aun." 
" Then I said in my heart, as it happenetb to the 
fool, so it happeneth even to me," " And how dicth 
the wise man ? As the fool." 

And so died that worldly wise and great man, — 
as a fool dieth. At the age of about fifty-eight, aa is 
computed, he laid down a " hated life." And hia 
writings, or those whieh go under hia name, are full 
of warnings drawn from his own bitter experience. 
Hence their point and force. In reference to this he 
says, addressing the young, " Walk in the ways of 
thine heart and in the eight of thine eyes," if thou 
wilt; "but know this, that for all these tilings God 
will bring thee into judgment." Sorrowful man, thou 
didst there utter what thou hadst felt ! Thou hadst 
been judged. 

And that last chapter beginning, " Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth," beautiful as 
it is in itself, — what new relevancy, force, and beau- 
ty does it exhibit, when we recollect that it speaks 
in the name of one who, from the neglect of such 
counsels, had wrecked the fairest bark ever freighted 
with human hopes. We seem to hear him after the 
wreck, — that despairing man, — sitting on the solita- 
ry shore, and uttering as his last words, — the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter: "Fear God and keep hia 
commandments, for this is the whole duty of man ; 
for God shall bring every work into judgment, wth 



every secret tfiJng, whether it be good or whether it 
be evil." Such is earthly prosperity, typified by this 
her favorite son ; and how often smce has it led to a 
bitter end and a fool's grave. 

Turn we now to the other. Behold the contrast 
with the spiritual and the heavenly. No sounds of 
despondency here reach the ear, save that momentary 
cry extorted by pain. Here is no bitter accusation 
of life. Jesus died not a desolate, despairing one, 
"We have from his lips no dying promulgation, as of 
that royal voluptuary, " Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity!" No! He spoke of hope ; his thoughts were 
of peace, and he bequeathed to the world a legacy of 
peace, and inextinguishable hope. Though he died 
on the cross, he died in triumph, for the Father's love 
bore him up. Not " Vanity of vanities, vanity of 
vanities!" did he utter; but, "Father I have finished 
the work thou gavest me to do, and now come I to 
thee. Into thy hands I commend my spirit." He 
had finished the work the Father gave him to do. 
He had not turned aside, from fear or flattery. This 
was the secret of his joy and triumph. Had he for 
one instant faltered ; had he committed one sin ; had 
he obeyed the suggestions of one selfish thought, or 
had the terror of that cross which stood in his way 
caused him to swerve for one moment from truth 
and duty, his glory would have departed ; his trust 
and peace would have been gone ; no angel would 
have stood by to strengthen him ; those words would 
never have fallen from his lips, " And I, if I be lift- 
ed np from the earth, will draw all men unto me." 
The ignominy of that cross, had he borne it, woi^d 
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have remained, but not the honor, the greatness, the 
victory. He did " the will of the Father " ; none is 
ever great without that. He of old did it not, and 
therefore God forsook him. Jesus did the Father's 
will, and therefore received a kingdom which shall 
never be shaken. 

The lesson we can all apply. We have seen a 
type of the earthly, and a type of the heavenly. We 
have seen what the world can do. We have seen 
how empty are its honors, how poor its distinctions. 
We have seen how, when the heart turns away from 
God, and becomes idolatrous, and the life is selfish, 
— how on all is then written the sentence of vanity, 
yea, " vanity of vanities." We have seen the beau- 
ty of a life that is perfect with God. We have seen 
how obedience to the Father's will, and fidelity to 
his appointments, though they may conduct over a 
rough way, to be trodden with bleeding feet, yet 
guide at last to peace ; how the spirit finally ascends 
triumphant over mortal ill. 

How faithfully, then, should we keep the path in 
which Christ has walked before us, turning not away 
from him to seek any earthly prosperity, or shun any 
earthly evil ! " To him that overcometh," says he, 
" will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I 
also overcame, and am set down with my Father in 
his throne." 
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RELIGION UNCHANGEABLE. 



By a figure of speech, very coraraoii in the New 
Testament, " Christ " is here put for his religion. 
The writer is not speaking of Christ personally, but 
of his law, and the revelations of spiritual truth 
through him. By the words " Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever," he means to 
express the unchangeableness of Christian truth. 

By a slight variation of the phraseology, I propose, 
at this time, to speak of the unchangeableness of re- 
ligion. Rehgion is unchangeable and eternal. 

Changes occur around us. Human relations and 
the experience of life change, — now joyous, now 
sad. Infancy goes, like a frail, perishing flower; 
manhood totters and falls ; everywhere we look out 
upon forms that deceive and disappoint our trust. 
We never take leave of a friend, as we believe for a 
short time, but we know not but it may be a final 
one, — final for this world. There is a sort of ever- 
lastingness we ascribe to nature; a durability as of. 
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mountains and seas, of sun, moon, and stars. Yet 
this is only comparative ; for we know that change 
has been even here, and may be again. The process 
of decomposition and decay is constantly going on 
beneath the silent finger of time. The hardest sub- 
stances yield to its touch. All seen things are tem- 
poral. 

"The seas shnll waste, the skies la smoke deeaj, 
Bocks tall to dust, nnd mountaiaa melt awaj'." 

But truth — spiritual truth — remains, for that is of 
the soul. Its "realm for ever lasts." 

The unchangeableness of religion. This hardly 
needs, one would think, formal proof. Can truth 
change, — spiritual truth ? Is it not the only imper- 
ishable element in the universe ? It belongs to God 
and the human soul. And can God change? He is 
ever the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; amid 
mutable things the only immutable. It is he who 
inhabiteth eternity; no shadow of change falls on 
him, but amid all vicissitude and darkness, and the 
crambling away of human monuments and extinc- 
tion of all other lights, he remains, the Great, the In- 
finite One, fountain of all truth and order, the hearer 
of prayer, the giver of wisdom and peace. Spiritual 
truth as of him is ever permanent, whether men heed 
it or not. It remains for ever the same, and by it 
they must be judged, for they are formed in God's 
likeness, and are recipients of his truth. 

How do the Scriptures delight to contrast hia un- 
changeableness and eternity with the mutability of 
material things, — the earth and all the hosts of heav- 
en ! Astronomical science speaks of changes in the 
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stare. Some, the past existence of which is record- 
ed, have now become invisible. The " lost Pleiad " 
is still mourned. Stars appear, are seen for a whilCj 
then become extinct, " die away, and vanish." In 
view of these facts, how forcible become those Scrip- 
ture comparisons which speak of God and spiritual 
. truth as enduring, and for ever to endure, outiastiiig 
all material systems, wiiieh seem to us, from our 
short-sightedness, fbced and permanent ! Compared 
with God, with whom a thousand years are but a 
day, — compared with him and that truth on which 
the soul of man relies for guidance and support, they 
may be but as a vanishing show, truly the brief pa- 
geants of an hour. " Thou, Lord, in the beginning 
hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens 
are the work of thine hands. They shall perish, but 
thou remainest; and they all shall wax old as doth a 
garment ; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, 
and they shall be changed ; but thou art the same, 
and thy years fail not." 

Yea : spiritual truth, religion, abides the same, yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever. It depends not on the 
material and the seen. It is founded on the attri- 
butes of God, his moral perfections, which are unfail- 
ing. Can he ever cease to be the loving Father of 
his children ? Can his pity be ever exhausted ? his 
forbearance, his kindness, his compassion ? Does it 
wane with waning suns and moons ? Is he a chan- 
ging light, over which shadows ever come, — subject 
to dimiimtion or eclipse, in the long march of the 
ages, — hiding itself when griefs assail, and anguish 
rives the breasts of his frail children of dust ? No: 
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his pity, his love, ever lasts. When father and mother 
forsake, he will take us up, and even to old age he 
bears us. 

Religion, as founded on his attributes, must outlast 
time, and fill the measures of eternity. We can 
neither fly from it and evade its obligations, nor ever 
find ourselves where it lays not its tender hand on the 
sorrows of the heart, to revive the spirit of the hum- 
ble, and by its touch reanimate and renew. It is an 
unchanging reality, founded, I say, on God's ever- 
lasting, immutable perfections. Can righteousness 
and mercy ever prove transient, vanishing qualities in 
Hm ? Can his wisdom and goodness ever fail, or his 
promise become void ? These are permanent as his 
power. It was not his greatness alone, but his com- 
passion, faith m which inspired those sublime strains 
of the Psalmist which are still echoed in our churches 
in the sweet, solemn chant, and which constitute the 
material of our best hymns. " I will lift up mine 
eyes to the hills, whence cometh my help." " The 
Lord is good ; hia mercy is everlasting ; and his truth 
endureth to all generations." " As for man, his days 
are as grass ; as a flower of the field, so he flourish- 
eth. For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone, 
and the place thereof shall know it no more. But 
the mercy of the Lord is everlasting upon them that 
fear him, and his righteousness unto children's chil- 
dren." Though the strength of the hills shall bow, 
and there shall be no more sea, yet these abide- 
So it is, that, amid all the uncertainties of earth, 
tile wreck of human hopes, pain, weariness, tempests 
T over the head, there is a sure 
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refuge for man. Religion takes tlie sufferer by t 
hand, and speaks of t!ie mercy of God, and joy aad' 
peace come, which the earth gives not, nor takes 
away. Religion is a felt reedity, which time changes 
not, the light of which never becomes dim, which 
makes visible to the pure in heart the angel of com- 
fort, and the stars of God's love, and shall do it from 
age to age, while troubles last. 

Religion is unchangeable, because its truths are of 
God. Again, as an attribut& of the soul, it must be 
abiding, for the soul formed in the similitude of God 
for ever abides. That there is a religious element of 
the Boul, an element of faith, all ages testify. All 
history is full of its manifestations. Faith belongs 
to man's spurituEj nature. It is his inheritance as 
a spiritual being, and you can no more kill it out, 
'finally, than you can kill the soul. It may be buried 
for a time, or become torpid. There may be no liv- 
ing, operative faith in the reality of the spiritual 
world. Things unseen may be as though they were 
not ; only the seen and temporal may be practically 
regarded. Worldliness may seize on the spirit, — an 
intense worldliness, — and the sonl may be dead to 
all which does not appeal to a present and tangible 
good ; dead to the existence of all spiritual truth, all 
relations but those to time and sense. But this is an 
unnatural state of the soul, and does not prove that 
it was not made for better things, or that it has 
no relations to an unseen world of faith. Spiritual 
truth exists, though unrecognized. Religion does not 
change, because the soul, immersed in this world's 
, cares, becomes marble to its touch, or, like polar ice^ 
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melts not under its glancing rays. That soul may 
be discrowned, and ait in the dust, — yea, dust may 
eat all its days ; but for this it was not formed, but 
for a nobler destiny. Religion was made for man, 
and man for it ; and he who would attempt to sever 
them, will be found contending against the Infinite 
God. He may be crushed, but religion and truth 
will stand, more immovable than the pyramids, more 
durable than the stars. They are among the things 
which, as says the writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, " cannot be shaken." "Yet once more I shake 
not the earth only, but the heaven, that those things 
which cannot he shaken may remain," — the ever- 
lasting truths of religion, spiritual and unchangeable. 

Rehgion is then unchangeable, as its truths are of 
God and the human soul formed in his image. The 
soul's relations to God remain ever the same. Time 
and age cannot change nor annul them, and therefore 
religion can never fail. 

If it is unchangeable in its nature, being founded on 
imperishable truths, it is so also, in the second place, 
in its application to the needs of the soul. These 
remain the same from age to age, yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. Tliey have been since man had an 
existence on earth, and shsdl be as long as the world 
ahall stand. He is the same feeble, tempted, sinning, 
suffering being; travelling on often in doubt and 
darkness; full of toil and care; ignorant of much 
more than he knows ; everything uncertain around 
him ; hia strength but weakness, his life but a span. 
He is burdened and heavy-laden ; his plans fail, and 
his hopes vanish ; things loved drop away ; his dwell- 



ing ia darkened by affliction ; he is desolate. Sp« 
ily age cornea ; hia step falters ; the eye is dim ; and' 
soon his place ainoiig the living is vacant. He feels 
the sinfulness of his aoid, and liis need of mercy, — 
his need humbly and reverently to bow himself before 
God, and breathe the prayer for forgiveness. 

Such is man, frail, suffering, sinning child of earth, 
— ever has been, and ever will be through endless 
generations; his life kindled by the breath of God, 
and soon dust returning to dust, earth to earth. It is 
the unchangeableness of reUgion, its everlastingnesa, 
which ia his refuge. The years of God's right hand 
fail not ; his mercy and truth endure through aU the 
ages of man, through all world-periods. Dust and 
ashes still call on God, and cannot help it. The 
same language of humility, of love and trust, and the 
same prayers for pardon and help, strength and peace, 
which were breathed in ancient times, are still uttered, 
and their appropriateness, their significance, are still 
felt. " Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and ' 
why art thou disquieted within me ? Hope thou in 
God, who is the light of thy countenance and thy 
God," — are still fitting words. "I know that my 
Eedeemer liveth." How many hearts have such ut- 
I terances lifted up, as a friendly star, breaking through 
Kthe clouds and mists, cheers the mariner on the dark 
and tempestuous sea I 

Yes, religion ia ever the same, unchangeable, en- 
during for ever iii its words of cheer and comfort ; 
else were there no consolation for humanity, and no 
trust. 

[ say not that theology is ever the same ; thaL 
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men's opinions are ever the same. Systems change ; 
the scientific explanations of religious truths change ; 
forms, creeds, ministrations, rites, expositions, modes, 
change. But religion, strictly so called, is unchange- 
able. Mercy, love, reverence, are ever the same. Men 
call upon God in their weakness and sorrows, and 
breathe the same aspirations for comfort, support, 
and peace. Common danger caiises them to forget 
their differences. On a wreck men of all creeds kneel 
side by side, and have but one prayer to offer. The 
living power of rehgion is ever the same, however 
theologies and philosophies differ. The peace of the 
Saviour is one and the same. The joy over the sin- 
ner that repenteth is one. To trust and be resigned, 
to bow o\vc wills to the will of the Father, to breathe 
the prayer for purity of heart, to be forgiving, to be 
merciful, to love God and our fellow-beings, to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction and 
keep one's self unspotted from the world, — this is 
religion, ever the same and unchangeable. Creeds 
and rites, forms and worship, may vary; but here 
is something fixed and enduring. Here is religion 
pure and undefiled, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. 

Religion is love, not knowledge, opinion, or any 
analogous quality or possession. We read, that, in 
the celestial hierarchy, the first place is assigned to 
the angels of love, that is, the seraphim ; the second, 
to the angels of light, the cherubim ; and the third, 
to thrones, principalities, powers, dominions, and the 
reet. The angel of love is "first and over all," em- 
blem of the one unchangeable religion, which places 




love above knowledge, above thrones, principalities, 
and powers. 

This unchangeable religion, how beautiful it JB, 
and what a blessing does it cany to the heart I It 
comes from heaven, from the throne of the Eternal, 
to purify, to elevate, and to bless ; comes to the hum- 
ble child of earth, to be with him in his perilous 
journey over the sands of time, an angel of counsel 
and strength at his side. Behold him ever walking 
in its Ught, faith illuminating every dark passage of 
life, spanning every fearful chasm, tinting with rain- 
bow hues every cloud that deforms his sky. In this 
faith he moves on vrith an ever-courageous heart, not 
seeing, but believing. Unable to explain all the mys- 
teries of life, or penetrate the obscurity of God's 
providence, or dark abyss of hia counsels, he yet feels 
no dismay, and has no thought of complaint, con- 
vinced that the time will come when all perplexities 
will vanish, and he shall perceive that a hand of 
mercy has led him on. No terrors are in liis way, 
for perfect love casts out fear. He loves religion 
and trusts in it, and he finds it its own exceeding 
great reward. In the spirit of it he performs his dn- 

s, the duties of the day and hour, and feels not the 
hardship nor the sacrifice. Even the cross is sweet- 
' ened to him by the love that once breathed out its 
life upon it, K he wear not always a garland of 
flowers, if care and pain and weariness are appointed 
him, and he suffer the loss of all worldly things, 
the remembrance of the Redeemer's crown of thorns 
banishes all discontent. He works in faith, and bears 
in patience, till the night comes, and death exalts h 
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The great enemy with which he haa to contend is 
ain. This comes in the form of selfishness, pride, 
and the indulgence of the many earth-born passions 
which lead the soul away from God and the great 
heart of humanity. His great struggle is with sin. 
But in this struggle religion comes to his aid. God's 
spirit is with him to lielp his infirmitiea; when his 
heart is cold and dead, to rekindle it, if he pray and 
strive ; when tempted, to succor him ; when weak, to 
reanimate his feeble purposes. So- he combats and 
perseveres to the end. He attains to the new birth. 
He labors for growth and perfection, and God ac- 
cepts him. Yes: the same imchangeable religion, 
the unchangeable spirit of God, ever speaks to the 
Boul that will listen. " Be ye perfect," says the voice ; 
and to him that earnestly strives, the needed assist- 
ance cornea. The Spirit breathes on the heart, and 
the Father's love comes to dwell in it, — the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for evermore. 

This unchanging religion, — unchanging and un- 
changeable, — see it in the whole experience of life 
in him that is of a humble heart, and, following Jesus, 
walks in the light of God's truth ever shining in the 
souL He is unchanged in joy and in sorrow, ia 
prosperity and adversity. Look at the religious man ; 
he is the same bi both states, exalted and depressed. 
Docs he forget God in the days of his prosperity, 
when no evil cornea nigh his dwelling, and no blight 
falls, the sun smiting not by day, nor the moon by 
nighty — when his leaf is green, and the dew lies all 
night in his branches, does he forget God? Does 
his heart grow hard ? Does he become selfish ? Does 



the fountain of deep sympathy and love in hia breast 
dry up ? No. He remembers God, remembers the 
common brotherhood of man, remembers the days of 
darkness, and death that stands in his way, which he 
must one day meet face to face. No : he remembers 
and is thoughtful. He wallts in humility before God, 
and lovingly with man. He honors humanity ; hon- 
ors the image of God in all men. He is merciful. 
He is a helper and comforter of his race. He lives 
not for himself, but, rejoicing in God's love, uses the 
prosperity which is his gift for the common benefit. 
He is an imitator of God, with whom religion has 
united his soul. Earthly prosperity, rise it ever so 
high, can never cause him to forget him, but only 
stimulates him, as his child, to abound yet more in 
works of love. 

Adversity comes, affliction falls, and griefs thicken 
and swell like a Hood, — and is this man changed? 
I or has Religion changed? Has her heavenly form be- 
\ come darltened 1 No : she is still the great treasure 
of his soul, and all diviner her beauty seems. The 
material smi may be darkened, but there is a spirit- 
ual sun, the beams of which illumine hia soul, and 
bear with them a healing power ; and it shall never 
set God ever lives, and through the great cycles of 
the ages, amid all the anguish of human hearts, — 
Rachel weeping for her children, trials and perplexi- 
ties multiplying, days of darkness, of thick darkness, 
hurrybig on, — amid all these goes forth a voice, ever 
sounding in the ear: "Be of good courage; be not 
alraid, for I am with thee ; I will strengthen thee." 
There is trust, there is peace, there is rest of the s 
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in God. There is a peace and joy transcending all 
tlie mirth of the feast, — the joy of the believing 
heart, the peace of Jesua. 

This blessing of peace comee from the unchange- 
ableness of religion, its everlastingness. As a sea of 
love it lies around ns. There is infinite light and in- 
finite mercy ever flowing out for the wise and the 
ignorant, the old man and the child. 

The Qochangeableness of religion, — this appearsj 
as I have said, from the nature of its truths ; truths 
of God and the human soul, which outlast suns and 
stats, and all the order and beauty of material things. 
It appears, too, in its application to the needs of the 
spirit, the needs of man, from age to age travelling 
on imder many burdens, through many sorrows and 
vanities, one long procession to the eternal world; 
heie a few days, or years, then vanishing into the in- 
f visible and infinite. Eeligion is his comforter ; hears 
tim ;vhen out of the depths he calls to her ; sits by 
hia side in hia many hours of gloom ; lifts up his 
beart when nearest sinking, pronouncing his sins for- 
given, and giving victory in death. The needs of 
humanity are ever the same ; and religion is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, blessing all, 
the child and the man, the prosperous and the mis- 
erable, the educated and the simple, — blessing, com- 
forting, uplifting to God, to whom all souls belong. 

There is one further consideration to be presented 
before I close, deserviiig of very serious thought. It 
ia the unchangeable obligation of religion as a law 
of life. The unchangeable obligation of religion 
and the religious life : this is a fact of most solemn 




significance to young and old. Religion does not 
change ; it cannot pass away, and nothing can can- 
cel its obligations, as it stands in the necessary at^ 
tributes of God's justice, truth, and love, binding 
eouls which he has made partakers of his spiritual 
nature eternally to his tlirone, evermore demanding 
reverence, love, obedience, and trust. 

What is the practical application of this truth ? Is 
it not that we give heed to religion, — that we live 
religiously ? 

Men neglect religion ; they talk of putting off 
compliance with its demands, or do put off compli- 
ance. They treat religion as unreal. But let them 
know that it is the most real thing in the miiverse. 
Spiritual truth is the greatest reality. We may dis- 
card religion, but that does not prove that it has no 
existence, or that we can with safety despise its obli- 
gations. If, as the intuitions of the human intellect 
in all ages teach, God exists, then religion exists as 
a great and enduring reality, and our obligation to 
reverence, love, and obey it is something fixed and 
unchangeable. This, I say, is a fact of momentous 
signiiicance to human life here on earth. 

We may refuse to recognize Religion in our lives ; 
we may turn a deaf ear to her warnings, and may 
make light of her hopes and fears, but we mast be 
judged by her laws at last. In our souls we must 
taste the consequences of obedience or disobedience. 
There is in one of the Gospels a passage full of 
meaning, which cannot be too often in our thoughts. 
" If any man hear my words, and beUeve not," says 
the Saviour, "I judge him not He that re- 
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jecteth rae, and heareth not my words, hath one that 
judgeth him ; the word that I have spoken, the same 
shall judge him at the last day." The " word that 
I have spoken," the everlasting and unchangeable 
truths of religion, shall judge every man. Religion 
abidea, whether he will hear or whether he will for- 
bear. It was not made by man, and man cannot 
annul it. But its great truths stand, and, obedient or 
disobedient, by them we miiat be judged at the last 
day. 

What avail the usual excuses of irreligion, — the 
darkneas and obscurity that attend portions of relig- 
ious truth, the imperfections of Christians, or claims 
of the world, buainess, or pleasure? "What avail they? 
In accommodation to such excuses, think you that 
Religion will abate of her demands of supreme love 
and obedience ? Will she come down from her seat 
by the side of God's throne, and consent to be civilly 
bowed aside, or put out of the way, because man 
chooses not to obey her laws? No. 

There is religioua truth enough in every human 
BOul to save that soul, if it will listen and obey. If 
it will not, there stand the unchangeable obligations 
of religion neglected and despised, and the conse- 
quences must be met. 

The unchangeable obligation of religious truth, ad- 
dressing the conscience and the soul of every child of 
earth : let this great fact be fairly dealt with. Let 
no attempt be made to thrust it aside. Let it be se- 
riously meditated upon. It urges the duty of giving 
personal attention to religion. Religion is an affair 
ci the soul, — of every individual soul, — its great 
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concern, paramount to every other. For " what is a 
man profited, though he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ? Or what shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul ? " God help us to obey, — to 
lead a religious life, that we may stand in judgment, 
and, having done all, may stand. May he grant to 
us all this crowning'mercy ! 
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The dispoBition to separate religion from the daily 
life, to make it to coneiat in a set of peculiar sensa- 
tions or feelings, in mental exercises, in a round of 
ceremony, or in monkish meditations and prayers, — 
in a ■word, in something else than in being good and 
doing good, — has been often enough made Ihe sub- 
ject of remark. The mistake, or error, it is not my 
purpose, at present, formally to discuss. But from 
the words of the text, " Go work to-day in my vine- 
yard," I would show what it is to serve God a day. 
How to pass a day, then, — a Christian day, — or 
the history and experience of a day, — this is my 
subject. 

I do not mean any day distinguished from other 
days, and set apart especially to religion and religious 
exercises, — to meditation and prayer, worship and 
hymn, — what is caUed a holy as distinguished from 
a common day. I mean such aa every day should 
be. What is a Christian day ? Take any ordinary 
day of the week, how are we to pass it so that it 
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may be entitled to be called a Christian day, and 
may be said to have given it to God, and, when the 
mantle of night is wrapped around U3, may retire to 
peaceful slumbers ? 

It is true, every day cannot be passed alike ; our 
experience and occupations vary from day to day ; 
tidings of good or evil come to us, — success or de- 
feat; cares and trials in various forms, and different 
labors, may be appointed us. No two successive 
days bring with them precisely the same experience, 
or are marked by the same events. Yet there is a 
certain thread which must run through every day, 
and certain views and principles must be acted upon, 
to enable one to say, at its close, This day I have 
lived as a Christian, As, in regard to the material 
and animal life, there is something common to each 
day, and respiration must go on, and the heart beat 
and send the blood through the arteries and veins, 
so, in regard to the moral and Christian life, there 
is something common to each day, something to be 
thought or done, or certain principles to be carried 
out into action, however various in other respects the 
experience of that day may be. 

And first, should not every day begin with an act 
of meditation 1 Should not a little time be devoted 
to thinking over the duties and responsibilities of the 
day, and in gathering strength to meet them ? Every 
day the thoughts are to be regulated, the temper to 
be watched over, the passions to be kept under con- 
trol ; every day brings with it business or cares of 
some sort ; every day brings temptation, and many 
bring suffering. Now, it would be easy to show, 
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were it necessary, that a little time in the morning, 
devoted to private meditation and thought, and the 
renewal of good resolutions, especially if accompanied 
with prayer, either embodied in words, or offered in 
the heart in the form of silent aspiration, wiE be of 
great use in preparing the mind for the actions and 
events of the day. It would be easy to show, that 
with Buch preparation we shall be far more liiely to 
maintain a " ho!y and sinless course " dicing the day, 
and to its end, than without it ; that we shall thus 
find a check upon ourselves when we are disposed 
to go wrong, and courage to take up and bear the 
cross, should it be laid upon us. 

Indeed, something of this kind is always done by 
those who are engaged in any important work or en- 
terprise. On awaking in the morning, their thoughts 
involuntarily turn on the work which is to be accom- 
plished during the day. They turn it over in their 
minds, and reflect upon it, and on the manner in 
which it is to be executed, and more especially if it 
be a work attended with difficulty or hazard, or one 
to which particular responsibility is attached. A 
general, at the head of his army, awakes to an act of 
meditation or thought on the duties and events of 
the day, Washington tells us, that, during the whole 
war of the Revolution, his first moments on awaking 
in the morning were given to reflection on what was 
before him, and what was to be done during the day. 

I suppose, that, in this warfare of life, something 
of the kind must take place in regard to each one of 
us, who would make every day a Christian day. 
Such a day will be begun by an act of meditation, 



not only because gratitude and devotion form ; 
eomraencemcnt of a Christian day, but because, to 
pass the day usefully and well, we must enter upon 
it with some plan, — we must, in a manner, mark 
out to ourselves the course we are to pursue ; our 
duties must lie mapped out before us, and we must 
proceed with method. Not only this, but we must 
proceed with right feeling and motives, "We must 
set out on our journey, — yes, the little journey of a. 
day, — with right dispositions, with clear views, with 
good purposes, and a strong and courageous heart. 
Hence our first act on rising should be one of medi- 
tation, thought. We must think over what we are 
to do, the manner in which we are to dispose of the 
hours of the day, so that there shall be no loss and 
no sin. We must begin the day well, and in a 
Christian temper, for on this much depends. By 
this act of meditation of which I speak, which need 
not take up much time, and does not require to be 
conducted in any very formal way, though it should 
be conducted with entire seriousness, the inner life 
of the Christian is maintained, and the outer life 
will naturaUy take a tone and coloring from it. 

But we cannot always meditate ; arid if wc did so, 
our lives would not be Christian, Every day, in the 
first place, brings with it something to be done. La- 
bor of head or hands, or cares of one or another kind, 
belong to every condition of human life. None are 
wholly exempt from them. There is a certain rou- 
tine which must be daily gone through, consisting 
often of acts in themselves apparently trilling, which 
yet cannot be neglected without unfaithfulness. The,^ 
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performance of these makes part of a Christian day. 
The minutest act of busiriess, the humblest toil our 
conditio]] in life impogea, makes part of it. So far as 
relates to common labors and cares, at home, in the 
circle of one's family, or abroad in the field, in traffic, 
in the shop of the artisan, the counting-room of the 
merchant, anywhere, we pass a Christian day when, 
in uprightness of heart, we enter on them and pursue 
them with cheerfnlness, and without impatience, fret- 
fulness, or compltiint. There are those who perform 
the driest tasks, or go through the wearisome repeti- 
tion of the same dull acts, yet do it without a dull 
or melancholy spirit. Affection sometimes sweetens 
the toil, for many of the duties of life spring from 
the affections as their root, or gro"v up by their side, 
and the path of toil then becomes smooth and 
fragrant. 

But take occupations or labors which necessity 
imposes, which are not pleasant in themselves, and 
become still more repulsive by the repetition of them 
which is constantly demanded, — which, if it were pos- 
sible, would be shunned. The day is made Chris- 
tian when these labors are submitted to without a 
murmur, without a disposition to envy others, with- 
out any rankling of discontent, and with a meek 
submission to the lot Providence assigns. The mer- 
chant passes a Christian day when he transacts 
business on Christian principles ; the lawyer, when 
he is faithful to justice and right; the politician, 
when he is honest and loves his country more than 
he loves himself; the employer and the employed, 
when they do not forget their mutual obligations, 
6* 



and one does not oppress, nor the other prove, carelrai 
or neglectful, performing raere eye-service ; they who 
have dealings of any sort with their fellow-beings, 
when they are perfectly open, upright, and truthful, 
doing to others as they would that others should do! 
to them. 

Here, then, is one test, mark, or token of a Chris* 
tian day, — a cheerful, contented, honest performance 
of the duty or work which belongs to us, whatever it 
be, carrying the principles of a Christian morality, 
or regard for humanity, truth, and right, into eveiyj 
transaction of business, every employment and 
The day which will not endure this test is not a 
Christian day, however holy may have been its 
meditations, and however numerous its prayers. 

Again, as every day there is something to be done, 
as few can be wholly idle, and none ought to be, but 
some useful occupation should be fomid for the 
thoughts or the hands, so there is every day some- 
thing to be borne. The day ia but an epitome of 
human life, which is of various tissue and coloring, 
the scene shifting from sad to gay, and gay to sad, 
sometimes suddenly, and sometimes by the gradual 
intermingling of qualities and hues. "Who ever rises 
I in the morning, and passes on to sunset or the hours 
P-of rest, and finds everything bright about him ? "We 
talk of happy days, but the term ia usually compara- 
tive. It is rare that every wish is answered, or that 
we find ourselves, for a single revolution of the sun, 
in exactly the condition we would desire, or so that, 
if the heart were aUowed to speak out, it would not 
utter some wants, or its song contain some dirge-like 
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iiote. And thus there is something to be borne or 
suffered. How frequently are little disappointments 
and crosses met! Everything does uot go as well 
with ns as we would have it ; the current does not 
run smoothly. We are not wholly satisfied with 
ourselves and with things about us ; anxieties spring 
up in the heart, and wc do not lead a perfect and 
happy life, — no, not for a day. There is fear of 
evil tidings, and these tidings sometimes come, and 
may come suddenly, when the heart is ill prepared 
to receive them, and the melancholy truth of the 
uncertainty of all earthly things forces itself on the 

"What, then, makes a Christian day ? In reference 
to the disappointmentB and iHs of life, of whatever 
natme, the imperfection of our happiness and the 
frequent calls to self-denial, — when are we author- 
ized to call Heaven to witness that we have served 
God a day? When we have met these ills with 
patience, borne the burdens of the day without quer- 
olousness, preserved perfect calmness of spirits, — if 
there have been storms without, keeping sunshine 
within ; when we have gone on oiu way with 
trusting hearts, nor suffered faith in God and in 
his good providence to desert us ; when, if he has 
afflicted us, if he has darkened our dwellings with 
sorrow, if he has laid his hand upon us, wo have 
been resigned, and said, " It is the Lord, let him 
do what seemeth good in his sight," There is as 
much religion in endurance, in patience, in resigna- 
tion, in serenity of mind amid suffering, as in action. 
One of the hardest lessons we have to learn is endor- 
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ance. The hardest questions we can ask ourselves 
are, Why is humanity so hemmed in with suffering*! 
Why do hopes so often deceive ua, and the flowers 
of life so perish around us ? Why does the promised 
land still ever seem to fly before us, and the cup of 
our happiness never for a day appear full ? And he 
who, without the ability fully to solve these high 
questions, still blesses the hand which leads Mm 
on, is content with what the day brings, gratefully 
gathers up its imperfect and broken joys, and by 
bearing overcomes its sorrows, or tiyns them to 
exalted uses, so far passes the day as a Christian, 
makes it a Christian day. 

Farther, every day brings with it trials of tem] 
— does it not? Every disappointment, every litUef 
incident which happens adverse to our wishes, or 
tends to disturb our self-complacency, indeed, con- 
stitutes a trial of temper. And how many incidents, 
in private and social life do this ? Our own imper- 
fections, mistakes, and negligence may often dispose 
us to be angry or vexed with ourselves ; and inequal- 
ities of temper, faults, and selfishness in others, little 
failures and omissions, wholly unpremeditated, per- 
haps, — nay, the very elements, the weather, changes 
in the wind, or unpropitious signs in the sky, — 
all serve, at times, to put oiur equanimity to the 
test. Sometimes our fellow-beings are uiu'casona- 
ble, captious, fault-finding ; and sometimes we may 
be unreasonable ourselves, Bl health, perplexities in 
business, the wrong turn alTairs unexpectedly take, 
and a multitude of other causes, produce irritability 
of nerves. In innumerable ways trials of temper , 
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come ; and to meet these trials in a proper spirit, and 
so to pasH a Christian day, persona must command 
themselves, must preserve kindness of tone and man- 
ner, must repress the first emotions of resentment, 
the first risings of anger, in the soul. The brow 
must not contract in frowns, nor clouds of sullennesa 
and diacoutent gather upon it. " He that ruleth his 
spirit," says the wise man, " is better than he that 
taketh a city." And he that is conqueror for a day, 
is that day a Christian, and serves his God. 

Every day we enter into discourse with our fellow- 
beings, at home or abroad, and in this there is a 
Christian character, and the reverse. Conversation 
need not always be serious, nor about serious sub- 
jects : this is not necessary in order that it be Chris- 
tian ; but it must not be censorious. To be Chris- 
tian, it need not turn wholly on religious ideas or 
great themes, which would make it formal and te- 
nons ; but it must not degenerate into petty scandal 
or ill-natured criticism and remark; it must contain 
no offence against charity, for then is there a blot on 
OUT Christian day, and the current of our life becomes 
impure. 

Finally, every day brings something to forgive, 
arid something to be forgiven, — something to for- 
give in our feUow-beings, infirmities to be over- 
looked, and similar infirmities, it may be, in our- 
selves, which have need of pardon and indulgence. 
And therefore it is that a Christian day must be 
marked by humility and mercy, — humility on ac- 
count of the faults we discover in ourselves, and 
mercy, which makes us blind to other's faults, or 
enables us to be gentle towards them. 
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And how docs the Christian day conclude ? "What 
ifl the fitting close of the day, — of every day ? The 
busy hours have come and gone ; the snn haij passed 
across the heavens, and again left the world to dark- 
ness. The evening is ended, and the season of rest 
has arrived. The world is still around us. That 
[igain is a season of thought ; but how different from 
our morning's meditation ! That had reference to 
coming hours, — t-o the little fnture that lay before 
us, — its opportunities, events, and enjoyments. "We 
marked out our course, and we set out on the jour- 
ney of the day with our hearts full of good resolu- 
tions, and with such strength as we could gather to 
combat its temptations and meet its trials. Our 
meditation was then of the future, but now it is of 
the past. It is on the experience of the day. What 
has the day brought with it ? What has been the 
result 1 How have we fulfilled our morning resolu- 
tions ? Have we been engaged in the competitions 
of business,- — ^have the passions been excited, — 
now that in our calm, thoughtful hour we look back 
on what we have done and said, do our consciencea 
approve ? How have we met the opportunitiea of 
the day, — with what degree of contentment have 
we passed it, — in what temper performed its labors ? 
How met its disappointments, its sorrows or joys, 
its trials of temper, its provocations? What feel- 
ings have we manifested towards our feUow-beings ? 
What good have we done them ? Has our inter- 
course with them conferred happiness, or caused 
pain ? Whom have we cheered ? Whom have we 
helped ? Or whom grieved and made sorrowful! 
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What have we to repent of, — to ask God's pardon 
for ? What have we forgiven ? How far have we 
reason to be satisfied with ourselves for the day, — 
to be content with the record of it made on high 1 

With these and similar meditations, and the com- 
mitting of onr souls to the keeping of Him whose 
guardian eye watches over us, alike when we sleep 
and when we wake, the Christian day ends. Such 
is a iitting close. 

The question is sometimes asked, What is it to be 
a Christian, or to live as a Christian ? And I have 
taken a single day, and endeavored to show what 
aspect that day must wear, to make it a Christian 
day ; in other words, to show how to live and serve 
(5od a day. And now, it may be asked, is it im- 
possible, or very difficult, thus to live a single day? 
Some difficulty there may be, but is it insuperable? 
Cannot we pass one such day ? And if we can pass 
one such, we can more ; and if we so live every day, 
our whole lives will be Christian. 

Thus represented, the Christian life appears alike 
practicable and beautiful. There is nothing in it 
either of mysticism or gloom. It is a plain matter, 
which commends itself to reason and to conscience. 
The magnitude of the work we are to perform as 
Christians, viewed as a whole, may appear appall- 
ing, and sometimes does ; and wc are ready to ask 
onrselves how we can attain to the perfection which 
Christianity requires. But when we thus divide our 
life off by days, and reflect that on a single day only 
the work of a day is required of us, and not the work 
of life, does it appear so very difficult ? If we fail 



one day, we have only to strive to do better the 
next, and need never be diacouraged. The great 
point ia to make a daily effort, — to consider each 
day as bringing its portion of duty, and endeavor to 
perform that duty well, — always to perform the 
duty which lies next before us, the duty of the hour, 

— always taking care of the present, and doing our 
best in that present. 

" Son, go work to-day in my vineyard." This is 
what God says to all: Go work, do something to- 
day. Whatever be thy appointed work, execute it, 

— be it under thy own roof, and by thy own fire- 
side, or abroad in the field, or the shop, do it, and 
do it with a willing and contented spirit, and a hesirt 
fiill of truth and love, and God will accept it at thy 
hands as a Christian labor. If any burden be laid 
on thee by thy Father in heaven, — if he call thee to 
suffer, or mourn, — then patiently bear that burden, 
and endeavor to turn thy sorrow to thy good, — that 
is thy work to-day. If thou art tempted by the hope 
of gain, by the world, by the passions and desires 
within thine own breast, by a temper and affections 
not yet made gentle and kind, then hast thou some- 
thing to do : thou hast a contest with thyself, and to 

I combat temptation vnthout and within is the duty 
* that lies nearest thee, — that is thy work to-day. 
The command is, Go work to-day. And if we 
do this, performing the work of the day, of whatever 
nature it be, whether it relate to outward acts, or to 
the regulation of the mind and affections, Ihen it is 
that we do the work of religion. Can we not thus 
bring religion down to the companionship of oijj 
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daily life, or rather, I should say, raise our daily life 
to a companionship with religion ? Thus we make 
religion a practical thing, which it was designed to 
be, and not a solitary dweller in the cloister, or a 
divinity sitting coldly in the temple, to which we 
are to bow the knee in distant homage, but never to 
take to our hearts. Each day becomes a Christian 
day. We do not throw on the future, on our last 
hours, a burden of repentance and sorrow. We are 
not like the son who said, " I go, and went not," 
and when our final day shall come, we shall have 
but the work of a day to perform, and not a long 
account to adjust with ourselves, of past days mis- 
spent or abused. We shall have but to bow our 
heads, and go in peace, commending our spirits to 
the Father. 



SERMON VI. 



INT'LUENCE OF THE DEAD ON THE LIVING. 



The influence of the dead on the living is a themft* 
on which it may be profitable sometimes to meditate. 
Certainly it ia a theme which possesses a human in- 
terest. For " who has not lost a friend ? " "Who 
haa not at some time stood by the side of the open 
grave, or at the dooi of the tomb, where all that was 
earthly of a beloved one has been laid away in soli- 
tariness to rest? Who has not, at one time or an- 
other, been brought into iminediate contact with 
. death ? It darkens human dwellings, and the shadow 
I'Of it is often tin-own across our path. Bright days 
I are dimmed by it, and "fond hopes are chilled and 
wither at its touch. And they who drop at our side, 
or are taken from our arms, leave us not precisely 
what we were before. We have not the same 
l.thoughts, the same feelings ; often, not the same in- 
sts. Things are changed around us ; the world 
often seems changed, and our own interior life is 
changed. 

What subject of such decidedly human interest a 
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death, and the influence of the dead on the living? 
Even so simple a thing as a walk in a rural cemetery 
and among the habitations of the dead, — mementos 
of death, monuments, emblems, names, and inscrip- 
tions meeting the eye at every step, each telling its 
tale of sorrow, and of the winding up of the little 
drama of human life, — bo simple a thing as this 
produces a certain effect on the trains of thought 
and the feelings. The graveyard is not the place for 
levity, or for thinking of the vanities of life. Its in- 
fluence ia confessed. Every countenance tells it. No 
Westminster Abbey is necessary to touch the sensi- 
bilities and inspire sober musings or solemn reflections 
on the perishing of all human things. Every viUage 
burial -groimd, with its " simple annals " read there, 
or thought of, is enough. There is a solemn air which 
breathes around one, the air of the place, to the ef- 
fect of wWch no one ia insensible. There is no place 
which possesses an interest so directly human and 
universal. Ta its fideUty to this universal interest 
and feeling of human nature it is that Gray's " El- 
egy" owes its power to affect the heart and touch 
the affections alike of aU classes, making its words 
eminently household words, as they have proved, and 
giving it a place in the memory and in the heart, 
which no other poem in the language possesses. 

There ia an influence of the dead on the living 
every day felt. " Being dead, yet speaketh," — with no 
earthly, audible voice. The tomb emits no sound to 
the outward ear. Death seals the eloquent lips, and 
hushes the aflectionate tone. "We gaze on its iixed 
features, but they are mute. The eye has ceased to 
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beam with intelligetice, and that cold, pale broW 
which so lately seemed instinct with thought, 
longer holda discourse of reason. We speak; we ask 
for one token of recognition, — a word, a look, a sign 
to tell us that the conscious spirit yet lingers. We 
listen, but we catch no sound. All is still and mo- 
tionless, for the soul has fled. 

Yet is death eloquent in its silence. For mute 
things, and things that are not, may teach wisdom ; 
and vacancy and darkness have power to awaken 
high and mysterious thought, and in " reason's ear " 
utter grave admonitions. Those chill and marble 
features, — leani we nothing from them? That 
shrouded eye, and those pallid lips, — have fhey no 
language? Do the living read nothing there? Yesr 
we read there the universal doom. Wc arc admon- 
ished that we, too, have our appointed time, that we 
hold life by a brittle thread, which the slightest acci- 
dent may snap asunder. Man cometh forth like the 
flower, and is cut down. In the morning it springeth 
up and expands its silken leaves t-o the sun, and sheds 
its sweetness on the surrounding air ; but the careless 
foot may crush it, or the tempest beat it down, or 
the sun's heat scorch it, and it is broken or withered 
ere it is evening. So uncertain and transient is the 
life of man. He is here to-day, to-morrow vanished, 
and the places which knew him know him no more 
for ever. 

We gaze on the features of the dead, and they re- 
mind us of that great truth we are so jirone to forget 
or thrust aside, — to put away from our thoughts, — 
that the "night comes"; to all of us the still "night . 
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comes." " Dust to dust, earth to earth, and ashes to 
ashes"; — so finishes the short drama of Ufe. All hu- 
man forms must lie down in darkness and in dust; 
I in the close grave or weeping tomb. The sight of 
death tells us of decay and change, and reads mourn- 
fol lessons of the vanity of all human labors, of the 
madness of ambition, the folly of pride, the emptiness 
of pleasure, and the great sin of forgetfulneas of God, 
and a worldly, selfish life. 

We look on a fi'iend's pale form, so recently clothed 
with the freshness and grace of life, and radiant with 
intelligence, and we ask, MTiere has the spirit fled ? 
Where is the being we called our friend? That clayey 
fabric which lies before us, — is that our Mend? that 
the object around which our affections have so fond- 
ly clung, whose very being was, aa it were, entwined 
with our own ? No : that is not our friend. That 
Mend has left us. The gem is gone. It is only the 
empty and broken casket that remains. We behold 
the ruined mansion, the cmmbUng tabernacle of the 
flesh ; but the spirit is not there. That is not our 
friend we see. Where is he? In what form does 
he exist? How? Where? These are questions 
to which nature returns no response. We ask of the 
flowers which each year perish and are renewed, of 
the earth, the sea, and the stars, that nightly watch 
in the sky, — we ask of the abysses of death and the 
grave, — anxiously ask. Where are the departed ? 
Bnt all is silent, or mocks us with a broken echo. 
Reason suggests hope, and Philosophy utters her con- 
jecture that this life is not all; and out of the mys- 
terious depths of otu: own consciousness come inti- 
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mations of immortality. But to the question, Wki 
are the departed 1 where and how do they exist 1 
receive no distinct reply. We turn to the prophetic 
spirit which once spoke by the mouth of ancient seers, 
and to the clearer revelations of the Lord Jesus, who 
is the resturection and the life, i« whom whosoever 
believeth, we are assured, though he die, yet shall 
live, — we turn to these, and though we receive ti- 
dings of life, — tidings that they who have left us are 
still in being, still live, tliink, feel, — yet the ques- 
tions, How 1 Where ? this revelation of immortality 
answers only partially, if at ail, still leaving us to see 
through a glass darkly, — very darkly. 

It is not revealed to us where, in what part of this 
infinitude of suns and stars and worlds, stretching 
out on ail sides of us into the fathomless depths 
of space, the seats of the blest — or what is under- 
stood by heaven, the Paradise of God — are found ; 
where the resting-place of spirits, the angelic world, 
is, if indeed spirits have a fixed habitation. 1'he de- 
parted may be near us. We cannot say that it ia 
not HO. We believe that there is a heaven. It is 
where God is, and is adored by happy intelligences ; 
but it is spiritual, and that ia all we know. 

The Savioxir says, " In my Father's house are 
many mansions," — places of abode ; " if it were not 
so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a place 
for you." This ia significant language, teaching us 
that there is an abode prepared for spirits that go 
hence. But we are not informed where this abode- 
is, whether in sun, planet, or stars, or a new earth' 
_aad new heavens which shall be created out of the 
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luinH of the old. Nor does it matter in the leaat, 
But what the Scriptures do say — and thia is enough 
to soothe and elevate the mind — is, that they who 
are deemed wortliy to enter into life shall go where 
no blight will ever come, and their joy shall be 
full, symbolized by palms and crowns, sceptres and 
thrones. They shall be with Jesus and with God, 
-with spirits of the just and with angels. 

Aa a strain of solemn music^ lifting the soul above, 
those words of blessing fall on the ear : " And I heard 
a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, Blessed 
are tlie dead that die in the Lord from henceforth. 
Yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them." "They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the 
HUn light on them, nor any heat ; for the Lamb which 
iff in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living fountains of waters, and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." 

And this is enough. It brings the reality of their 
present existence before us as vividly almost as 
though we were told of the place of their habitation. 
Into that state of perfect bliss, of which the imagery 
is BO significant, — state, I say, not place, for this we 
know not, — we conceive of them as entered. And 
being dead, they yet speak. They speak from those 
mansions of rest, their home in their Father's house, 
beckoning us upward in the ever-ascending way of 
truth and holiness, faith and love, purity and forgive- 
ness. We know not, as I said, where they have 
their abode, where their heaven is, but we can with- 
out diilicalty imagine them as the witnesses of our 



lives, possibly, in the providence of God, guardian 
spirits, employed to execute tlie behests of that prov- 
idence. They may follow ua with the eye of affec- 
tion, may be spectators of our weakness, may trem- 
ble for us when, urged by temptation, we are on the 
brink of committing sin, may grieve over our unfaith- 
fulness, may feel for us in sorrow, and rejoice when 
we take heed to our steps, and walk before God in 
a perfect way. "What is that connection between 
earth and heaven to which the Saviour refers, when 
he says, speaiiing of little ones, " I say unto you, 
that iu heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father who is in heaven." And again, " There 
is joy in heaven over one sinner that repeutet.h." The 
words have a meaning. And possibly there ia a con- 
nection more intimate than we know, — a community 
of interest and affection of which we are little con- 
scious, — between the living and the departed. Cer- 
tainly it is difficult at all times to divest ourselves of 
the impression that the dead may see us, and be, in 
some unknown way, present with us. It is some- 
times difficult to persuade ourselves that it may 
not be BO. We recall them to our thoughts, and 
they seem to be standing at our side, sometimes as 
strengthening angels, perhaps as monitors, eucour- 
agers of our faithfulness, whisperers of peace, of holy 
counsel and comfort. There are certain convictions 
of this sort which it is difficult always to banish. And 
is all this imagination, or is it reality ? We cannot 
tell what instrumentahties God may employ to help 
his frail children of earth on their way to himself and 
a better world. He chooses his own instruments. 
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But whether or not this feeling or conviction, 
which will sometimes come over us, — that the de- 
parted may be the witnesses of our lives, our sorrows 
and trials, our temptations and our fall or triumph, 
— conesponds with reality and truth, or is to be set 
down to the caprice of that mysterious power we 
call imagination, the dead do yet speak to us in the 
holiest of voices through the offices of memory and 
affection. Their remembered actions speak. The 
virtues they embodied yet speak. There is a living 
power in their example, which yet speaks. Their 
death speaks, often how impressively ! The influ- 
ence of the dead is felt, — is felt in a thousand ways. 
It is one of the most powerful of the agents which a 
mysterious but kind Providence employs to educate 
weak mortals for the skies. 

The venerable forma which rise up before us, as 
we cast our eye backward through the long tract of 
ages, — do they nothing for us? Men who lived 
a thousand years ago, — men of the world's elder 
days, — do they nothing for ub ? Men whose mem- 
ories are embalmed in history, or by the biographer's 
pen; men of the Bible; men who lived in heathen 
and in Christian times, — from Abraham to Socrates, 
and from Socrates to the Christian martyrs, and the 
long line of good men who have passed away, — do 
they nothing for us of this age 1 We commune 
with their spirits through the written record, and 
something of the fire which burned in their breasts 
is jjommunicated to our own. They sootli^, they 
quicken, they animate. They influence us, and we 
tsaniipt help it. With or against our will, we are 



affected. The monuments of their piety and faithful- 
neea, of their constancy, their victory over temptation 
and evil, which they have left ali along the pathway 
of the ages, do yet speak to the living of to-day. 
The lights they have set up do light us on ; a voice 
comes from their dust. The places hallowed by their 
memories yet speak to ua ; and a fragrant air gtill 
breathes aromid them, and there is a perfume in tfaeir 
names. 

"What a treaanre has tlie old Catholic Church in 
the memory of her holy men and martyrs I True, it 
abused this source of influence, and sentiments of 
veneration, love, and gratitude, natural to the heart, 
were perverted to unholy uses, and to many super- 
stitious purposes. Many forged legends were writ- 
ten, and the lives of saints became the vehicle of 
fiction, and fact and fable were inseparably blended. 
In the most natural way imaginable, saint-worship 
grew up. Religion naturally allies itself ^dth human 
sympathies. The Deity was unseen, and elevated 
above human comprehension, and the tendency of 
the age was continually to withdraw tlie Saviour to 
a remoter and more awful distance. Then it was 
that devotion began to fasten on " humbler objects." 
Aa one has said, very truly : " The weak wing of the 
common and unenlightened mind could not soar to 
the unapproachable light in which Christ dwelt with 
the Father : it dropped to the earth, and bowed itself 
down before some less mysterious and infinite object 
of adoration. In theory it was always a diiieiEnt 
and inferior kind of worship ; but the feelings, es- 
pecially impassioned devotion, know no logic ; they 
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pause not; it wotild cliiU them to death were they 
to pause for these fine and subtile distinctions. The 
gentle ascent by which admiration, reverence, grati- 
tude,- and love swelled up to awe, to veneration, to 
worship, both as regards the feelings of the indi- 
vidual and the general sentiment, was imperceptible. 
Men parsed from rational respect for the remains 
of the dead, the communion of holy thought and 
emotion, which might connect the departed saint 
with hia brethren in the flesh, to the superstitious ven- 
eration of relics, and the deification of mortal men, 
bj 80 easy a transition, that they never discovered 
the preciee point at which they transgressed the un- 
marlted and unwatched boundary." 

But this abuse proves not that the memories of the 
dead have no influence, that they apeak not to the 
living ; but the reverse. It shows the great power of 
the dead over the fiving, and the mysterious connec- 
tion through human sympathies between tlie worlds 
of the departed and the living, the visible and the 
invisible state. Certainly the past is a great in- 
rimctor of the present, and the remembrance of those 
who have passed away helps our devotion, our rev- 
erence, our virtue, our joy and peace. There is noth- 
ing more beautiful, separated Irom its abuse, than the 
embalming of holy memories in the literature, arts, 
and worship of the Catholic Church, This commun- 
ion of the living with the dead which it encourages, 
is a source of great moral strength and comfort, I 
aay, separated from its abase, which is great and 
awftd. 

But to return to what is nearer, — Do not the 



dead speak, and their inflaence, is it not felt, as 
I said, in a thousand ways, so " finely " is the spirit 
" touched," and " to fine issuep," — such ia the mys- 
terious chord of human sympathy? Their trials are 
remembered ; and the calmness with which they bore 
them, — does not that help us to attain to a holy 
tranquillity of mind ? Does not their patience assist 
ours ? We see them combating temptation, — and 
does not that strengthen us, when called to meet it? 
We think of their meekness, their forgiveuess, and 
all their kind, gentle, and Christian qualities, — and 
does not the prayer involuntarily ascend, that Heaven 
will aid us to become clothed with the same graces 
of the spirit? 

Every single-hearted, pure, and truthful life not 
only produces an effect for the time, but is so much 
power, worth, influence, bequeathed to the world, 
when the individual passes beyond the veil which 
separates time from eternity. They who have lived 
wisely and well do not pass away, and leave but a 
name behind, — an empty name ; they leave impres- 
sions, they leave power. Their character has a force 
which continues to be felt, and in it they still live, 
and by it, though dead, they yet speak. 

We are ready to say, that the cause of virtue and 
humanity must greatly suffer by the removal of one 
or another in the prime of their days, and the midst of 
their usefulness. We lament that such lights should 
be untimely, as it seems to us, extinguished, — that 
those so formed to cheer and bless should be so soon 
withdrawn. For a time we may be almost tempted 
to accuse Heaven. Does Providence, then, i 
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tend the virtue and happiness of man on earth ? 
Such, we readily admit, is its ultimate intention, 
and it has made general provision for that end. 
But these cases would appear to form exceptions. 
So we are at the moment prompted in our hearts 
to say. 

But is not this unjustly to censure Providence 1 
Death puts the seal to human excellence, and the 
sweetest influences of the holiest life are greatly 
heightened by its touch. And from the grave hu- 
man virtues speak to us with a force and depth of 
tone with which they never spoke before. Every 
exhibition of goodness produces an e fleet. The 
living model, presenting itself to the eye, address- 
ing the ear, speaking with the lips, affects and 
moves, Afl manifestation of right and Christian 
principle and feeling confers benefit on society. 
No example of moral loveliness and sincerity, of 
devout trust, of tender, confiding affection, is lost. 
Its power, though silent and not spoken of, is felt 
to an extent it is impossible to measure. It is al- 
ways great. But there are circumstances which 
cause it to operate with additional intensity, give 
it an abiding force, and confirm and extend its in- 
fluence. Such is death. I have already referred to 
examples in the past, to memories which have been 
preserved in the faithful record, and which come 
down to us connected with time-hallowed associa- 
tions. Such examples and memories, if meditated 
upon, help to educate us, to elevate our aspirations, 
and promote our Christian growth, though traced 
to a remote age and country. They kindle out af- 



fections ; they warm our piety and love, and call 
U8 to be true. 

Bat the individual perhaps lived near 
time ; or may have been a contemporary ; and thou^~, 
we may never have seen him, hia image is familial. 
to our minds, and his tiharacter and labors are known, 
— labors suddenly interrupted by that stern power 
under which all must sooner or later bow. The in- 
fluence of such a character is not to be measured by 
years. Long life, perhaps, would not have augment- 
ed it, because as much is gained in the effect pro- 
duced on the heart by what we pronounce, humanly 
speaking, untimely death, as is lost by a reduction 
of the natural term of human life. Such a charai 
speaks with power. 

But there is an influence more effectual still, ex- 
erted by such as have lived among us, — of neigh- 
bors with whom we have often conversed, — of those 
linked with us by tender ties of nature or affection. 
Our feelings and lives, possibly, have already taken 
a coloring from theirs. We have been "friends to- 
gether," — have sympathized in good or ill. Our 
hearts have done homage to their purity, their love 
of excellence, their candor, their gentleness, their 
spirit of cheerful trust and hope. Here is a secret 
influence every moment exerted, and a very potent 
influence ; not, it may be, over a very wide circle in 
the first instance, but the hearts which are in some 
measure moulded by this influence are each in turn 
the centre of other circles of influence, which in time 
become indefinitely extended. This influence ia con- 
stant, and, as I said, though silent, — silent as the 
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dewa of night, — is great and powerful. There is 
only one circumstance which can heighten it, and 
that is the embalming power of the tomb. This 
confirms former impressions, and adds a new and 
holier influence, 

From how many roots does this influence spring, 
and by how many little rills is it fed \ There is the 
natural efl'ect of sorrow, which purifies the heart, and 
for a time modifies all our views and feelings ; there 
are the compassionate emotions awakened by the 
sufferings through which the lost one descended to 
the gates of death, and which develop and strength- 
en the benevolent principle ; there are fond recol- 
lections and regrets, and all the sacred associations 
connected with the past ; there is the hallowed im- 
age which is ever with us, and the hope of a revived 
intercourse and friendship in a better world, and all 
the solemn and affecting admonitions which the 
death of the young or middle-aged brings with it. 
There is all this, and much more entering into com- 
bination with it, which speaks to the heart of the 
earthly pilgrim traveUing over the sands of time to 
the rest of the grave. Yes, the body turns to dust, 
— the earth demands its own, — but the spirit lives, 
speaks, admonishes, soothes or encourages, warns 
and rebukes, bids to be trustful or to fear, ever points 
ing the finger upwards. 

What can limit the influence of a mother ? She 
passes away, and the child enters the world. For a 
time, perhaps, he forgets her. He does not call up 
her image in the hour of temptation. She does not 
stand by his side, and he yields, — yields to the 



tempter. He becomes unworthy. He wanders far 
away into paths of sin and shame. What shall 
recall him ? Admonitiona and warnings have no 
effect. The altars of religion remain unvisited. His 
Bible is not opeued : perhaps he has kept it, the 
parting gift of his mother, but for years he has not 
turned its leaves. He is reckless, — a scoffer, it may 
be, at serious things. He has grown profane. And 
now his vices have undermined his health, and the 
evil days have come. At length he pauses ; he i 
musing over the days that are gone, and something 
brings back the image of that mother ; he recalls j 
some word she had uttered, — some affectionate I 
counsel, — perhaps her last counsel, and her last look, ' 
before her eyes closed in death. And now he is ^ 
deeply affected, agitated. His eyes fill with tears. 
Her sainted worth and his own vileness crowd on his , 
mind, — all his shame and all his sin. For a time i 
he is bewildered, confused. But the image of that 
faithful, loving, Cliristian mother, lie cannot banish. 
And it saves him. At length he thinks of that, her 
last, dying gift, the Bible, and he draws it from its 
place of concealment ; he unclasps it, he reads ; he 
finds her marks there ; he reads the passages, and ^ 
her image grows vivid before him. Being dead, 
she yet speaks. He perseveres, and after a time 
his thoughts become steadier, and calm reflection 
succeeds, and he becomes a changed man. 

In liow many ways do the dead influence ua ! 
We reflect not, and know not often how much we 
owe to them. God employs them as instruments in 
building us up, and through them his spirit breathes 
upon our hearts. 
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The dying coueh, — how does that speak to us? 
The last moments of a friend, how significant they 
often are ! How eloquent both by speech and by 
silence ! Nothing more affects us than a perfectly 
peaceful death, — the closing of the eyes in a Chris- 
tian trust and hope, the going without one mur- 
muiing word, without dismay or dread, without 
shuddering or hesitation, " falling asleep," as the 
Scriptures expressively term it, " in Jesus." Noth- 
ing BO affects us. We recall the image of such a 
death, and we feel that we are made better by it. 
This calm, trustful passing away of the spirit, en- 
tering the shadow of death peacefully as one lies 
down to a night's sleep, — has it not much to teach 
US ? Yes, much ; for it is only religion that can give 
it, — only a Christian's faith and trust. A Christian 
death is the privilege and reward of a thoughtful 
Christian life. No spasmodic effort can give it in 
young or old. The young go with as much firm- 
ness and peace as the old, often more, if they have 
made religion the companion of their days, — if they 
have early given their liearts to God. " It saves 
us," we are told, " from a thousand snares, to mind 
refiglon young." More, it saves us from a thousand 
fears ; it saves us from the great dread of death ; it 
makes our end peaceful. 

As a closing word, then, listen to the voice of 
those who, being dead, yet speak. They may have 
uttered no verbal admonitions and no warnings ; 
meekly they may have departed, as they meekly 
lived. But you see that they went with the peace 
of Jesus in their hearts ; and that peace was to 
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them worth more thao all worlda. And how came ' 
they by that peace ? As you may all attain it, if 
you seek it, and seek it early. It will not come at 
call; it will not spring up instantaneously in the 
heart in a night, without any previous preparation 
of the soil, any religious culture of the thoughts 
and affections. What saith the prophetic word? 
" And ye shaJl seek me, and find me, when yc shall 
search for me with all your heart. And I will be 
found of you, saith the Lord." So comes peace to 
one's dying bed, — holy, blessed peace, which the 
world giveth not, nor taketh away. 

God grant that we may all so seek with all the 
heart, that we may find him ; that we may go peace- 
fully away at his call, and our memories be among 
the holy things that shall be treasured up on earth 
when our spirits shall rest with Him in heaven. 



FSERMON VIT. 



SUPREMACY OF CONSCIENCE. - 
MORALITY. 



-Mallhew V. 29. 



" Offend thee," — that is, cause thee to offend, 
or to commit sin. On another occasion our Lord 
uses similar language : " Wherefore, if thy hand or 
thy foot offend thee," — become the occasion of sin, 
— " cut tbem off and cast them from thee ; it is bet- 
ter for thee to enter into life halt or maimed, rather 
than having two hands or two feet to be cast into 
everlasting fire. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck 
it out and cast it from thee ; it is better for thee to 
enter into life with one eye, rather than having two 
eyes to be cast into hell-fire." 

Again : " He that loveth father or mother more 
than me, is not worthy of me ; and he that loveth son 
or daughter more than rac, [according to Luke, " He 
that hatcth not father and mother, wife and children, 
yea, and his own life also,"] is not worthy of me ; 
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and he that taketh not his cross and foUoweth afti 
me, is uot worthy of me," — "cannot be mydisci^l 
pie." " Whosoever he be of you that foraaketh notl 
all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple," 

Stronger expressions than these are not to be found, 
I have grouped the passages together because they 
inculcate a single great principle ; and the intensity 
of the language, as also Jesua's self-eacrificuig. life, 
shows the importance he ascribed to it. It is this : 
Duty is to be made our supreme Jaw, the law of our 
actions and life. Duty, right, justice, truth, obedi- 
ence to the Christian precepts, — this is to stand 
before all, and above all ; to be first, and last, and 
chief. All is to bend to this ; all is to be sur- 
rendered sooner than violate duty, — all pleasure, 
interest^ worldly goods, or honor, even life itself, — 
the dearest things we can name. This ia to be pre- 
ferred to all, — to love of father, and love of mother, 
wife, or children, — to the most cherished objects, — 
to a right hand or a right eye. We are to submit 
to poverty, reproach, persecution, to go to prison or 
to the stake, rather than deviate from the strict way 
marked out to us by the law of duty and right. 
That law must be supreme with us ; for the sake of 
it we must, if need be, forsake all, — must take up 
and bear the cross daily. Else, says Jesus, " ye are 
not worthy of me," — ye " cannot be my disciples." 

The principle thus presented I would now illus- 
trate, and state some of its practical applicationa. 

The principle supposes that sin, wrong-doing, is 
the greatest evil; that to render one's self criminal 
in the eye of God and conscience by doing what one 
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knows that he ought not to do, either from fear, in- 
terest, or present pleasure, or from whatever motive, 
ia worse than any calamity or affliction that can 
come from without. Sin, in act, impliea choice : it 
is voluntary ; it results from will, and by it an evil is 
done to the soul, which is so much greater than any 
injury inflicted on the body, as the former ia superior 
to the latter. The body perishes, but the soul lives 
on for ever ; the sufferings of the one are transient, 
but to those of the other time sets no limit. The 
anguish of the soul, the anguish of remorse, ia the 
keenest anguish; other evils — loss, adversity, im- 
prisonment — can blight or destroy only the enjoy- 
ments of this frail, earthly life, at best short and 
uncertain ; but sin lays its palsying finger on the 
immortal, ever-conscious, thinking principle ; it 
toaches the higher life, the life of the spirit. 

Further, many of the sins men commit inflict 
injury on their fellow-beings. They are sins of in- 
justice ; and it is a maxim which no Cliristian will 
call in question, that it is better to suffer wrong than 
to do it; better to receive than to inflict injury. 

But it is unnecessary to multiply words to show 
that, of all the evils to which man can be subjected, 
or to which lie may subject himself, the most fearful 
ia that of sin. Better to enter into life halt or maimed, 
than having two eyes or two feet to be cast into hell- 
fire ; better pass through life poor, despised, perse- 
cuted, immured within the wails of a dungeon, but 
go out of the world and stand before God with a 
pure, whole soul, than to live in hixury and case, to 
roll in wealth and wear all the honors of earth, but 
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go ■s\'it.h a soul ]ioliuted by falsehood and injustice, ' 
— branded by sin. 

Fidelity to duty, conscience, right, tlien should be 
our supreme law ; all is to be forsaken, and all en- 
dured, for that. This is the martyr-spirit. In this 
spirit Jeaus lived, in this spirit drank of the cup ap- 
pointed him, and, though a cross stood grimly in 
his way, turned not aside nor faltered, but bore the 
mockery of his enemies, the denial and flight of his 
disciples, and his own pain, commending his spirit 
to the Father. ' | 

In this spirit, many of the early converts to the t^M 
ligion of the cross submitted to a violent death. They 
could have saved their lives by so simple a thing as 
throwing a single grain of incense on the Pagan aitars, 
as they were led by. But this sin they would not 
commit ; they would rather die, as they did, for Jesus's 
Bake, and his Gospel's, and the truth's, — parting with 
earthly relatives, and friends and fortune, with father 
and mother and sister and wife and children, and so 
f nlfill'm g the precept. And there have been those in 
modern times, who for conscience' sake, or rather than 
renounce their faith in their religion, have surren- 
dered their lives, not fearing those that could kill the 
body, but after that had no more that they could do, 
but reverencing a higher power. 

But it is not in this form only that the martyr 
spirit exhibits itself. When o\\i Lord speaks of cut- 
ting oft" a right hand, or plucking out a right eye that 
causes to offend, or of taking up and daily bearing 
the cross, he may be supposed to refer more particu- 
larly to those temptations without and within, which 
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are met in the ordinary business and common walka 
and pleasures of life. These temptations are many 
and great, tending to lead the soul away from its 
allegiance to God, to truth and justice. When men 
make duty the supreme law of their conduct, they 
will not seek profit, worldly honor, riches, pleasure, 
or any visible earthly good, at the expense of the 
honest, the true, the kind. They will not set at 
naught the pure, meek, holy precepts of the religion 
of Christ, for the sake of gain or fortune of any kind. 
They will secure what they can honestly and tnith- 
folly, and without despising or trampling on the 
rights of humanity, and let the rest go. The temp- 
tations to acquire wealth by dishonesty, by trickish 
arts or deceit, — by methods which the Christian law 
condemns, — they will resist. They would rather 
be poor, and keep a good conscience towards God 
and man, than rich without it ; and they will be 
happier — happier — with Httle honestly won, than 
with much the fruits of unjust gain. 

I have thus explained the principle of Christian 
obedience, or what may be called the supremacy of 
conscience, supposing that conscience to be Chris- 
tian ; that is, a conscience which acknowledges the 
precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, and other 
teachings of Jesus, to be its taw or rule. 

Let us now consider the application of this prin- 
ciple to the business concerns of life, — or what may 
be called business morality. la there a business 
moraUty, or should there be, which is not a Christian 
morality ? I wish calmly to discuss the subject with 
particular reference to young men, who have the 



world before them, which they are to use or abuse. 
I shall utter my views and impresisioiis with great 
plainness. Whether I am right or wrong in these 
views, let others judge. I cannot be wrong in the 
great principle, which asserts the rightful supremacy 
of conscience. 

Duty, I say, is to be made our first and supreme 
law. Wemust prefer that, whatever it cost ; and our 
dearest interests are to be surrendered sooner than 
violate it in the least particular. Our morality — 
this is my position — must be the morality of the 
Gospel. If the morality of the world, the morality of 
business, of trade, of polities, or social morality, be 
different iVora that, — if it be not a Christian moral- 
ity, — we must renounce it ; we must not make it our 
own. Onr morality must be a Christian morality. 
If I cannot succeed by this, — each one should say, 
and every faithful one will say, — if I cannot succeed 
by this, I choose not to prosper in the world ; I will 
be content with less ; let me be a follower of Him 
who had not where to lay hia head, and share his 
poverty, rather than be a disciple of Mammon, I 
would rather be Lazarus than Dives. If I must be 
destitute, let me rather want the riches that pertain 
to the world and to this transitory life, than be spirit- 
ually " poor and miserable, and blind and naked." 

We will suppose a case. A young man is com- 
mencing business, — it may be trade or any other 
calling. He has his living to obtain ; he would sur- 
round himself with the comforts of life, — perhaps 
aspires to wealth, — there is nothing criminal in the 
wish, especially as wealth may be converted into a 
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blessing to the world as ■well as to the individual, - 
one may do good with it. We will auppoee that 
this young man has received a Christian education ; 
that he is ingenuous, honest, truthful, and kind; he 
abhors deceit, and has a Christian hatred of sin of 
every description. He begins full of confidence in 
hia success ; perhaps he thinlis others as honest as 
himself; but whether this be so or not, he is resolved 
for one to do business oo strictly honest and Chris- 
tian principles. But after a little experience, we will 
Buppose that he finds there is a great deal of decep- 
tion and tricliery in business. Those around him 
are making a fortune, and he is not; they are less 
scrupulous than he is, we will suppose, — less truth- 
ful ; they do not take the moraUty of the Gospel 
along with them, Christ's precepts, they think, are 
well enough for those who are content to practise 
them, and live destitute of this world's goods or 
honors ; but no one, say they, can become rich by the 
observance of them ; they are not for those who 
would " buy and sell and get gain." The young 
man, we will suppose, thus sees others fast going 
ahead of him, because they use, without scruple, 
means to which he cannot consent to resort. Some 
of them are rapidly rising to fortune. Whether this 
be a fair statement of the principles of trade or busi- 
ness, and the result, I will consider in a subsequent 
part of my discourse. Some will assert that it is. 
But we will consider that. For the present, I will 
assume, for the sake of argument, that it is so. Our 
young man finds himself too honest to win the 
world ; there are "tricks of trade" to which, in the 
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scramble for wealth, they who would succeed must 
have recoufBe ; they must discard the nice morality 
of the Gospel. 

Grant that it be so. In this case what ia to be 
done ? There is biit one of two things he can do, if 
he be a Christian. He must either be satisfied with 
audi moderate gaius as he can honestly receive, pre- 
ferring peace of mind and a clear conscience to the 
enjoyment of an overgrown fortune gotten by deceit 
and hard-hearted acts and oppression ; or, if he can- 
not live by such gains, must renounce his business for 
some other calling. However homely and laborious 
that calling may be, it is better to live by it, honestly 
and as a Christian should live, than to live wickedly, 
in contempt of the Christian morality, in another, 
however preferable in the view of the world. Better 
to wear coarse apparel and dig with the spade with 
a pure and upright heart, than glitter in wealth, and 
feed luxuriously, and wear gay clothing, and sit in 
kings' palaces, with a sordid soul, stained by injus- 
tice, and hardened against tiie cries of humanity. 
How significant are those words of Jesus, and how 
applicable to such a case ! " What shall it profit a 
man though he gain the whole world and lose his 
. own soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul 1 " "What shall thy gains profit thee in 
thy dying hour? and what shall they profit thee in 
that eternity on which thou enterest ? They will 
not purchase thy pardon, or cause thy selfish life to 
be forgotten I Thou goest where gold and bribery 
can avail thee naught, — goest in aU thy naked de- 
formity of soul to stand before the tribunal of a just 
God. 
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T have supposed what, though sometimes asserted, 
I do not believe to be true, — that business cannot 
be done profitably on Christian principles, — that 
a perfectly Christian man, pure, peaceable, honest, 
truthful, and kind, so corrupt is the world, and so 
loose the morality of business, cannot succeed, — 
at least, in securing the prize of wealth. If it be so, 
I say, he must forego the prize. But I do not think 
so badly of the world as this supposition implies; 
and I have a higher opinion of the worth of virtue 
and known integrity. How does the case stand, — 
granting what I am willing to grant, that many for- 
tunes are made by wickedness, deception, trick, and 
lying, — how does the case stand with a young man 
about to enter the world ? Will or will not his 
Christian principles stand in the way of his success, 
on the whole ? I do not believe, that, in a majority 
of cases, he will in the end be less successful, but 
more so, for them. 

First, be will be more likely to find a place, or 
employment. They who want services seek them 
of those they can trust. They will not employ a 
dishonest or unfaithful youth, one in whose veracity 
and integrity they cannot confide, for so they would 
endanger their OT\n intercuts. Character is what a 
youth wants and must ha\e, to enable him to start 
well, or to find a promi-img situation. Then let him 
commence busmcs for himself, — will character not 
help him, — not procure for him friends, and, if he Ib 
unfortunate, sympathy ? Let him have a character 
for veracity, perfect honesty, and fair dealing ; let him 
never be known to deceive, or pass off a defective 
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articlt; for a sound one; let him be such that the 
coinninnity can rely on every word he Kays, confident 
that he will never misrepresent or deceive, — will not 
Buch a person soon find patronage ? The public will 
trust him; persons will feel secure in dealing with 
bim, and that is much. They have not to be every 
raoment on their guard against deception ; they will 
take bis word aa soon aa they will take the evidence 
of their own senses. Such a person, if he have pru- 
dent habits, and any businesii talent, will, in a vast 
multitude of cases, I am persuaded, be sure to suc- 
ceed ; that is, to the extent which will saiisfy a man 
of moderate desires. It cannot be otherwise. I do 
not say that he will step into fortune at once; that 
is not to be expected, nor desired. There may be 
some less scrupulous, who may become rich more 
suddenly, or accumulate larger fortunes ; but besides 
that wealth gotten by deceit is more likely to prove 
a curse than a blessing, I do not bcUevc that decep- 
tion and trickishness, all the cases being taken into 
view, prove in general to be the road to success, but 
the reverse. For I believe in the power of truth and 
justice, and in a retributive Providence, But I am 
now speaking of facts. Persons, I repeat, love to 
deal with those they can trust ; and let them be once 
deceived by having a bad article put off upon them, 
or short weight or measure given them, or by mis- 
representation of any sort, they will leave the person 
80 practising imposture upon them, and in future 
go elsewhere to obtain what they want. Lord 
Bacon, in his Essay " Of Riches," says that the 
'* gains of ordinary trades and vocations are furthered 
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by two things, chiefly, by diligence and by a good 
name for good and fair dealing." This, as it seems 
to me, is a self-evident truth ; and as it ia difficult 
long to possess this good name without a just title 
to it, may we not set it down as a first principle, 
that they who would thrive in business will, in the 
end, find their best policy to be perfect honesty, open- 
ness, veracity, and upright dealing ? At all events, 
they wilt so save their conscience ; and that is better 
than wealth. 

But, it is asked, do we not see your honest, truth- 
ful, Christian men poor ? Do they not often fail of 
success in business ? Undoubtedly they do, but not 
on account of their honest and Christian qualities, 
but because they have not skill or business talent, or 
enterjirisc, or industry, or judgment, such as we occa- 
sionally see, which is all but infallible. 

Do we not see upright, Clu-istian men poor ? Cer- 
tainly we do. But do we not see your rogues poor 
also ? Your dishonest, tricldsh men, — do we not 
see them poor quite as frequently, — and poor, too, 
for the very reason that they are rogues, or dishonest, 
or trickish, and nobody will therefore have anything 
to do with them, if he can possibly help it? 

A person possessing all the good and amiable 
qualities of the Christian, engages in business and 
does not succeed, — docs not thrive, — does not ac- 
cumulate property, perhaps is unfortunate, and loses ; 
and there is a portion of the community ready to cry 
out : O, he is too scrupulous, too conscientious, 
too honest by a great deal to succeed I Now, could 
the truth be known, I will venture to assert that this, 



in a great majority of casea, would not be found to 
be the real cause of want of success. Sometimes 
the person ostensibly Christian would be found to 
have some moral iniirmity, some foolish or expensive 
habit, fondness for the theatre, or other amusements, 
or possibly petty gambling, or some worse vice ; and 
then all want of success is accounted for. The per- 
son was not too honest or scrupulous ; his fault was 
that he was not honest and scrupulous enough. But 
we will suppose that there is nothing of this sort, 
but that the person is really what he is ostensibly, a 
correct, upright man, — in a word, a Christian in his 
morality. It does not follow because he is a good 
man that he has a talent for business, — shrewdness, 
caution, the capacity of rapid and unerring percep- 
tion and combination, and other qualities which may 
go to constitute a qualification for the particular 
occupation chosen. A man of moral worth, high- 
aouled, pure, may or may not possess acuteness of 
intellect, enterprise, untiring industry, and sound 
judgment, without which great success is not, in 
ordinary cases, to he looked for. There is no indis- 
soluble connection, and no incompatibility, between 
the two classes of qualities. 

K your trickish men were never found out, as in 
almost all cases they are, and so come to be avoided, 
or cease to be trusted ; if all rogues succeeded, and 
all honest men failed of success, — there would be 
some ground for saying that honesty, open-dealing, 
conscientiousness, constitute a disqualification for 
success. But this is not so, and from the nature of 
things cannot be. Look through the whole circle of 
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human occnpations and pursuita. There may be in- 
tegrity without skill and other business qualifications, 
or with them. Without them, it will not insure suc- 
cess ; with them, it will, as I beheve, 

A man may set up for a poet ; but however good 
he may be, if he have no inspiration, he wiH not be 
read. Nor will one make a successful painter in 
the higher walks of art, be he ever so good a Chris- 
tian, if he have no eye for colors, no skill in grouping, 
and no invention, or have not by study and thought 
made himself master of the principles of his art. But 
will the one be the less a poet because he is a good 
man ? He will be more, other qualities, as imagina- 
tion, sensibility, invention, being the same. Or is 
there any incompatibility between Christian good- 
ness and an eye for colors, or skill, or knowledge of 
perspective, or of the effects of light and shade, bo 
that a person ia less likely to make an eminent 
painter because he is a good man ? Certainly not ; 
rather the reverse. Or take the mechanic, — one 
may be morally honest, just, and kind, yet have no 
mechanical ingenuity or contrivance. Of course he 
will not succeed to the utmost, if at all ; for honesty 
will not make up for want of skill in planning work 
or handhng tools. This want of success, however, 
must not be charged to his honesty, but to his inca- 
pacity. But if he have mechanical ingenuity, knowl- 
edge, industry, taste, quieliness, will he be a worse 
mechanic because he has all the virtues of a Chris- 
tian, or will he be less likely to find patronage ? The 
opposite, I think. And so of the husbandman ; he 
may be a good man, but tins is not all that is neces- 



sary to enable him to have a thriving farm ; he must 
bestow labor and exercise judgment, and not trast 
to moral qualities alone ; but these latter will not 
stand in the way of his success, certainly; in various 
ways they will help him. 

I need not adduce further illustrations or examples. 
The sura of all is, I do not believe that perfect hon- 
esty, truthfulness, and other Christian qualities, are, 
as a general rule, any bar to success in life, but the 
contrary, — such success, I mean, as ought to satisfy 
a reasonable man. I believe, if we take the account 
of human occupations throughout, it will be found, 
with few exceptions, that moral character ja one of 
the elements of success in a life of business even. I 
have known many instances in which want of char- 
acter, or moral infirmity of some sort, has been the 
cause of failure, has kept a person depressed ; and so, 
I doubt not, have all of you. You can call to mind 
such instances. I have not said, and do not say, 
that the moral element is all ; but it effects a great 
deal, and any defect in it is often fatal. A hasty, 
overbearing, impatient, contentious, or revengeful 
temper, for instance, — do not observation and expe- 
rience show that it is a great hinderanee to a success- 
ful and happy life? Want of principle presents a 
stronger case ; it is a rock on which, alas ! how many 
a fair hope has been wrecked ! Intemperance and 
sensuality, — how many flattering prospects, how 
many a bright promise, the fruits of how many noble 
intellects, have they blighted! They have brought 
temporal rain in their train, ruin of fortune and of 
fame, and by their nature ever wiU. The moral e] 
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ment, inclnding the temper, the habits, the principles, 
the character, — it has, I believe, more to do with 
success iu life, the whole circle of human occupa- 
tions and pursuits taken into view, than any mere 
qualities of intellect, and immeasurably more with 
enjoyment and happiness. 

If it be a mistake to suppose that moral and Chris- 
tian qualities atone, without skill, without enterprise, 
without a business capacity and business habits, are 
sufficient to enable a person to rise in the world and 
place himself in a desirable position in society, it is, 
as it seems to me, a still greater mistake, more fatal 
by far, to discard them as of no use, as no help to 
success, but rather a hinderance. They are not only 
helps, but an essential element of all worthy success 
and prosperity, — certainly of the highest dignity and 
enjoyment. But whatever be the result as regards 
this world's goods, I conclude, as I began, by saying 
that there is but one course for the Christian to pur- 
aue. He must preserve his integrity, though, as 
regards the world, it prove a losing integrity. He 
must be ready to say, with Job, " My righteousness 
I will bold fast, and will not let it go ; my heart shall 
not reproach me so long as I live." He must keep a 
clear conscience, though his profits be diminished and 
hia gains be slower. Nay, if the choice be between 
poverty and crime, deception, fraud, shuffling, and 
trick, he must, as I said, choose poverty. If what 
be most values and loves must be resigned, or duty, 
right, be violated, the renunciation must be cheerfully 
made. He will have the approbation of his own 
mind and trust in Heaven to sustain him in his ad- 
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versity; and this comfort will be liis, — the comfort 
which comea from the reflection, that, though he has 
not won earth, he has saved his soul alive, yea, has 
overcome the world, and with the cross will be given 
in due time the crown. 

Yes, when all human glory shall pass away, and 
they that have done wickedly for gain shall lie down 
in sorrow, — when they shall be as the poor man, 
their wealth and honors gone, wrested from them by 
death's unrelenting hand, — then shall the choice of 
the righteous be vindicated, and the folly of sin be 
made manifest. Would that men were wise, that they 
considered, while it is yet day with them, the things 
that belong to their final peace, — the summing up 
of their great account ! Alas for them, if they make 
the wealth of this world their idol, their God, their 
all! They are saying to their souls. Peace, peace, 
when there js no peace. Poor, frail mortal! who then 
shall help thee in the hour of thy great need? Or 
what is thy hope, when God shall take away thy 
soul? Thou mayest go to his tribunal with thy 
hands filled with golden sands ; but if thou takest 
with thee a soul which is unjust, selfish, without love 
to God and man, thy treasure will but sink thee 
lower in the gulf with him who begged for a drop 
of water to cool his tongue. 
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"We might take this as a representation of human 
life. The " little foxes " are the little sina that de- 
stroy the sweet grapes of existence. We go through 
a beautiful vineyard, in sunny climes, and we see 
the tender, ripe fruit hanging in rich clusters from 
the vine, inviting to the eye by their purple, glossy 
hues, sweet to the tast«, and full of wholesome, nu- 
tritious juicee. And so it is with a perfect and happy 
life. It is full of sunny hues, pleasing to the eye of 
the beholder, and it is sweet to him who lives it, and 
sweet to others, like the tender, gushing grape. But 
as the vineyard, especially in vintage-time, as East- 
ern travellers say, must be carefully watched, or the 
small foxes come and destroy the vine and devour 
the fruit, and the vineyard is laid waste, so it is with 
this perfect and happy life of which we speak. Faults 
and sins creep in, often little faults and little sins, 
which may prove quite as destructive as larger ones. 



and the sweetness is gone, and there is left only a 
waste. 

Let U3 look, for a moment, at happiness. How 
oftea is it at the mercy of accident, nay, of the veriest 
trifles, light as the gossamer that floats in the smn- 
mer air ; not necessarily, but because we suffer it to 
be so, — because we have faults of disposition, or 
weaknesses in ourselves. Trifles need not discom- 
pose us, need not blight our happiness. It is want 
of self-discipline, it is our imperfection of temper and 
life, wliich give them power over us. How often is 
some insignificant incident, or some unlucky remark 
the effect of mere thoughtlessness, or perhaps a look, 
or tone misconstrued, allowed to destroy the good- 
humoi of a company ; and they who came together 
pleased, part to brood over discontent, or mortified 
vanity. How often is the enjoyment of a party of 
pleasure, so called, an evening's entertainment, or a 
social meeting, marred by some little passion not 
properly kept under; by jealousy of a rival, who re- 
ceives too much homage of eye or tongue ; by some 
imaginary neglect, or something which in some way 
goes adverse to one's wishes and hopes. A cloud 
flits across the brow, or there is a secret sadness at 
heart, and if we look for the cause, it may be some 
trivial disappointment ; or, as I said, some little pas- 
sion or weakness, which has not been subdued in 
one's self. Perhaps there is envy in the cup ; and 
one grain of that is sufficient to convert to worm- 
wood and gall the draught else sweet as nectar to 
the taste, and destroy hours, perhaps days, of happi- 
DWs. And so of a multitude of othex passions, or 
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defects, often overlooked, it may be, from their i 
aginary insignificance. 

"Writers have sometimes employed themselves in 
describing a " day of pleasure," perhaps from an 
excursion in some beautiful region, or a visit to 
some celebrated spot ; and they have pointed out the 
multitude of unforeseen occurrences, and often trivial 
accidents, which may disappoint the anticipation 
enjoyment. Some of these may be beyond human 
control, as when a bright, lovely morning becomes 
in a few hours overcast, and the cloud, at first so 
small as scarcely to attract notice, suddenly gathers 
blackness and sends down the big drops of rain. 
Bat more frequently the disappointment has its 
origin in some fault, folly, heedlessness, or ill-hu- 
mor of some one or more of the party themselves. 
And so it is with life. The reflections on a day'a 
pleasure will suit as well the whole of life, which, as 
it has been said, is only " one long day." In truth, 
the journey of a day is but an epitome of the jour- 
ney of life ; and the unhappinesa of both often 
arises from similar causes, — little faults in our- 
selves, the " little foxes that spoil the vines." 

We make ourselves miserable in little things, and 
often by allowing little things to trouble us. Such 
are many of the troubles of life. They seem, per- 
haps, for the moment, great ; but when we come 
to look back upon them after the lapse of a few 
months or years, they appear too insignificant for 
notice, and our only wonder is, that we could 
ever have been so foolish as to regard them, or 
to let them deprive ua of one moment's tranquil 



slumber, or cause our face to beam with one smile 
the Ies3, 

The happiness of life is made up chiefly of small 
pleasures, of minute fragments added into one sumj 
just as life itself is made up of moments which sue*; 
cessively arrive and go ; and therefore it is, tha^, 
little trials and disappointments and temptations 
acquire an importance, and demand our attention. 
They are of the same importance to happiness, that 
moments are to life. Little trials and little tempta- 
tions, — how do we meet and bear them 1 They 
come with successive moments, and how are these 
moments passed? In contentment and virtue, in 
self-government, in doing good to our fellow-beinga, 
in the manifestation of a Christian disposition to 
those around us ? Then it is that we lead a good 
and happy life. But suppose that we rise in the 
morning, and during half the day, early or late, out 
moments are given to discontent and fretfulnesa, 
to doing nothing, or nothing we should do, noth- 
ing on which we can hereafter look back with satis- 
faction, or wliieh will leave sweetness on the mem- 
ory, then is there so much of life lost or misused ; 
and if this be repeated day after day, what a fright- 
ful amount does it make at the end of our earthly 
course ! It is the one half of life. These momenta 
added together make up years of misery. They are 
the little foxes that eat up the sweet clusters, and 
the beautiful vineyard becomes a ruin. 

But I will leave the subject of happiness, and 
view life in another aspect, — view it in connection 
with duty, with the springing up of good in the hu- 
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man soul, and all the growing virtues of the Chris- 
tian heart. And I will say that little sins are those 
against which we have particular need to watch. 
They are so because, in the first place, the tempta- 
tions to their commission are perpetually met ; they 
occur every day, and almost every moment ; and be- 
cause we are less likely to be on our guard against 
them, than against larger sins. Multitudes who 
would not be guilty of an act of great and flagrant 
injustice, will yet be unjust in little things. They 
will be unjust to the feelings and views of their fel- 
low-beings, and illiberal in the judgments they pass 
upon them. They will daily indulge in disparaging 
remarks, or they will be guilty of omissions or want 
of punctuality in the fulfilment of promises and con- 
tracts ; or they will neglect smaD duties to their 
neighbors, to their children and families, yet duties 
the performance of which is absolutely necessary to 
promote good feeling, and cause all to go smoothly 
and well around them. Or if they are engaged in 
business, they will take little advantages and be dis- 
honest in little things, and for the sake of paltry 
savings, or paltry gains, they will be guilty of a mul- 
titude of acts, seemingly trifling in themselves, which 
yet leave a soil on the character. They will violate 
truth, or practise imposition in little matters of bar- 
gain and sale. Now, what I mean to say is, that 
these and similar small sins need to be carefully 
guarded against, because the temptation to their 
commission is perpetually occurring, and because 
conscience does not usually take the alarm at them, 
oes at great ofiences. And yet they are _ 



as much violations of the Christian precepts, which 
require us to be faithful in little as well aa faithful in 
much. 

A man's religion is worth just so much as is its 
influence on his daily speech, feelings, and acts, and 
no more. If it only lead him to wear a sober face at 
the sanctuary, or to attend the prayer-meeting, while 
it leaves him in his ordinary every-day acts to mani- 
fest an unchristian disposition, or to neglect his duty 
to himself, his family, and his neighbors, or in the 
smallest particular to violate truth, or be guilty of 
misrepresentation or hard dealing, then is it not true 
and genuine religion, but mere Pharisaism. The 
true follower of Christ makes no such distinctioa 
between little and great sins. He considers no sin 
in himself, or which he is tempted to commit, as too 
Insigniticant for notice, and no duty so minute that 
he is authorized to despise it ; and he watches over 
his daily and hourly acts, for he knows that in the 
snmming up of the merits and demerits of his life 
at the end, all these acts will be taken into account, 
and he will be judged by them, rather than by any 
single conspicuous act he may have performed three 
or four times in his life, or once or twice a year 
even. 

Not only are the temptations to the commission 
of little sina perpetually occurring, and there is 
need, therefore, that we should be on our guard 
against them ; but, further, it is to be considered 
that it is by minute acts daily repeated that habits 
are formed and character is built up. Things in- 
teoBB by little and little. The stream small at its 
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source ja augmented by a multitude of little rilla 
continually falling into it,^ So it is with habita. 
They grow up from small beginnings, and incre; 
by little and little. How soon does the habit of 
negligence creep upon a person, if he once begin to 
indulge in neglect, or relax a little the reins of self- 
discipline, A thousand illustrations might be offered, 
as rising in the morning. If a person indulges in 
bed a few times, how difficult does he find it to go 
back, and recover his habit of early leaving his slum- 
bers, and entering with vigor on the duties of the 
day. And it is just so with the habit of devotion, 
A little relaxation allowed a few times soon leads 
to general CEirelessneas. So in other things. Habits 
are not built up, nor character formed, in a day, but 
liite the material edifice, which rises stone by stone, 
so it is with them. And as the same edifice crum- 
bles away, or becomes dilapidated by degrees and 
insensibly, by time or accident, unless seasonable 
repairs are made, and there is a watchful eye kept 
upon it ; so habits are insensibly undermined and 
character becomes a ruin, not at once, but by the 
slow action of causes in continual operation, unless 
we are perpetually on our guard. Every symptom of 
neglect or decay must arrest the attention, and every 
act, however minute, be an object of care. It 
with the least infraction of duty, as ^vith a crevice 
in the wall of a building. It may seem a trifling 
matter, yet the consequences, if neglected, may be 
alike ruiaoas. If conscience be not aroused, it will 
certainly be so with character. As regards sin, there 
is great truth in those words of the wise man : " He 
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that despiseth small things, shall perish by little and 
Uttle." 

But let us consider the springing virtues of the 
Christian life, or the first springing up of good in the 
soul, and that renewal of good resolutions, which is 
coutiuually made all along life's road. It is with the 
virtues as it is with friendship. That is insecure and 
easily interrupted, until it has been cemented and 
strengthened by time and the performance of many 
reciprocal offices of kindness. Slight causes are suf- 
ficient, at first, to sever the bond of it. It is like the 
tender blossom, which every little thing can blight, 
or the first putting forth of the vine, which is delicate 
and susceptible of injury in a thousand ways, from a 
breath of wind even ; but when the stem has increased 
and become stiffened into woody fibres by sun and 
dew and air, it can resist the rough usage of the tem- 
pest, and is not shattered. So it is with the budding 
virtues of the Christian life; and so it is with all 
good resolutions. They are at first easily shaken 
and destroyed. Little sins and little negligences are 
sufficient to blast or maim them. They are the little 
foxes that spoil the vines, and cut off the hopes of the 
vine-dreBser. 

One of the classes of cases in which little sina 
against conscience, and little deviations from the 
Btiaight way of right, are attended with peculiar 
peril, is that of the young. The day opens fair and 
bright, and the soul leans to good, rather than to evil, 
The seeds of good principles have been sown, and 
they have struck root in the heart. The passions 
have hitherto slumbered, and the stream of life has 
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flowed pure and tranquil. There is little danger that 
such a youth will become suddenly corrupt, or will 
be guilty of any flagrant immorality, or perhaps of 
any unmasked sin. There are many barriers to be 
thrown down, and many outworks to be conquered 
by much sapping and mining, before such a result 
can take place. The great danger ia from some little 
sin, so small, perhaps, as to be thought hardly to de- 
serve the name of sin, some slight irregularity, some 
yielding to the solicitations of the passions, or entice- 
ments of evil companions, some litde extravagance 
or excess. The offence may seem trifling, and in it- 
self considered may be so. But no act or indulgence 
stands alone, but one leads to another. One delin 
quency renders a second more easy. The door once 
open, sin will fast rush in. The habit of self-con- 
trol is weakened, and the honor of sin diminished. 
Conscience suffers an irreparable injury; delicacy 
of feeling and the fine edge of moral sensibility are 
blunted or lost, and ruin is the consequence. But it 
was small faults which prepared the way. Con- 
science did not take the alarm at them, and through 
thena it was that it grew familiar with sin, and 
learned to dally with it, and play false with itself. 

Small sins always precede the greater; they a: 
the avenue through which the enemy gains admit- 
tance, and so finds his way to the citadel. He does 
it, not by sudden assault, but by stealthy, insidious 
advances ; first winning over the desires and passions 
to plead for him, then corrupting conscience, which 
as a sentinel sita in the watch-tower, or lulling it to 
slumber, and by fair shows and pretences gradually 



insinuating itself, till it reaches the very heart of thei 
fortress. And therefore it is that small sins shouldj 
be so carefully guarded against. They are the trai-ti 
tors which let in the foe. ,( 

Many a youth has been led on to de.struction in 
this way, and what began in thoughtlessness has 
ended in guilt. Where sin is concerned, trifles are 
important. Like slight ripples on the surface of thS' 
ocean, they may appear to the careless observi 
hardly worth noticing, but to the experienced eye.fl 
they are of the utmost significance, for tliey indicate 
sunken rocks. 

It is not in youth only that the effect of sinall sina 
is felt. Good resolutions are constantly springing 
up in the heart All at times make them. But 
these resolutions are quite as likely to be defeated by 
trifles aa in any other way, because we are not sua^' 
picious of danger and are not armed against them. 
We set ourselves resolutely to combat a great temp- 
tation ; we have our weapons drawn and ready for 
use, and we conquer it. It is the smaller tempta- 
tions which we do not heed, or which we despise 
for their insignificance, which take us when ofl" oui' 
guard, that really put our resolutions to the test, 
and these resolutions fall before them, and we are 
hnmbled in view of our imperfections, — humbled, 
that we are found so weak; that so slight a provoca- ; 
tion can induce us to commit sin, that the vows of'^ 
the morning, of the fulfilment of which we were bo 
confident, have been blown away by the little winds 
of temptation before the noon arrives ; that all the 
fair fabric we had built up, and which glittered in the 
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morning sun, should lie shattered, and in a few hours 
only the fragments remain. As a palace of clouds 
it has passed away. By such weakness we are hum- 
bled. 

Perhaps a great reform is attempted, or an evil 
habit, it may be intemperance, gambling, or any oth- 
er, is to be thrown oil'; but the least indulgence, the 
slightest weakness in yielding to temptation, renews 
the craving or stimulates the passion we thought we 
had mastered, and a fire is again kindled from the 
embers, which slumbered under the seemingly cold 
ashes. 

How ia the pathway of life strewed with broken 
resolutions, and if we look back and try to recall the 
occasions of our failure, they are usually so slight 
that we cannot contemplate them without a blush. 
We would lead a perfect life, and why tlo we not? 
It is these little daily faults and infirmities which 
destroy the symmetry and mar the beauty of ouj vuv 
tues, and we walk the earth frail, erring beings, who 
see in ourselves little to admire and much to con- 
demn, and go to our graves still having need of mercy. 
"We slumber over our failings, and do not correct them, 
and like little pilferers they steal away oui moral 
wealth, and many a tender bud if nipped, and the 
tendrils the soul puts forth to help it to climb are 
loosened from their hold, and the ripe clusters, the 
pride of the vine, are thinned. 

Again, what we call trifles often assume great im- 
portance as an index of character. They show what 
a man is, better than great actions in regard to which 
he is on his gnard, because he knows that the eyea 



of the world arc upon him. It is from what he pew 
forms when off his giiard, when the natural dispoali 
tion manifests itself, and we are sure there is no etudt' 
led concealment, and no attempt to play a part, thalfj 
we judge him. Here the heart speaks out, and w«t1 
have the man in his undreaa, — have him as he isj' 
Thus a man may perform a few great acts of charityyi 
and hia liberality may be trumpeted abroad in thi 
public prints; yet if in his private relations and thd-l 
common transactions of business we find him sordid. 
and mean, we pronounce hia benevolence spurious,' 
A bad man may acquire the reputation of goodnes%i 
because he puts himself on his good behavior when' 
ever he goes abroad, but some look or expression; 
when he thinks he is not watched, betrays him. The 
hypocrite may succeed for a time in deceiving the 
world, but some little incident wiU usually occur 
which will lay open the cheat. The mask will at 
times fall off 

Death sometimes makes strange revelations. "Wil- 
liam, called the Conqueror, had been a great oppres- 
sor in his day, " No tongue can tell," said he in his 
dying hour, "the wickedness I have perpetrated in 
my life of toil and care." He had won a kingdom 
by crime ; he had trodden down the poor and defence- 
less in the dust. But he turned him on his weary 
bed, and consoled himself with reflecting on the good 
he had done : he had been liberal to the Church ; he 
had bestowed alms with a princely hand j he had 
caused seventeen monasteries to be founded in hia 
native land ; and with such comfort as he could gather 
fiom these acts, his soul passed away. His breathless 
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remains were treated with neglect and indignity. The 
charity of an obscure knight at length made provision 
for his decent burial, " The monks," we are told, 
" come forth with song and du-ge." The Bishop ad- 
dressed the people, " magnified the fame of the de- 
parted, and asked themall to pray for his soul." Then, 
amid all this hollow pageantry, when the remaina 
were about to be conveyed to their last resting-place 
in the monastery of the Church of St. Stephen, the 
erection of which was one of the good works on 
which t!ie deceased had relied for procuring the par- 
don of his sins, — amid all this hollow pageantry, 
there arose a voice from the crowd, — it was the 
voice of a poor man, who stood up before the bier, 
and forbade the interment in ground the Conqueror 
had obtained by violence. For the ground on which 
the church stood had been taken by him from the fa- 
ther of the poor man, and all compensation had been 
resolutely denied. And " all present, bishops and 
nobles, all the by-standers, knew how sadly true was 
the complaint." And they purchased seven feet of 
earth, and so buried their dead king. 

Such an anecdote is worth much as a revelation of 
character. So it is that the truth will come out at 
one time or another. Do what men will to suppress 
and confine it, some little crevice or chink will be left 
open, through which it will escape and go abroad, 
and tlie imposture will be discovered. 

And so it is with good and pure characters. They 
may be maligned or obscured for a time, but acts o 
expressions, little incidents which preclude the sup- 
position of design, will show them as they are. A 



person's private life and every-day actions will i 
tify for him, and his good name and fame will i 
vindicated. 

I will conclude with a single remark relating t 
Christian progress. It is by little and little th«! 
we must grow in the Christian life ; by attending 6 
onr daily acts, the daily duties of self-govern raenig 
fidelity, and benevolence. We must meditate i 
our responsibility morning and evening. "We r 
allow ourselves to neglect no duty because it may 
appear to us of trifling importance. The perform* 1 
ance of it can never be matter of indifference to otu> J 
selves, and so far as conscience and Christian growtltv 
are concerned, however it may be to others. The.! 
consequence of neglect to fulfil a promise, or to keep4 
an appointment, may not always be very serious to I 
our fellow-beings, but it is serious to us, because ita 
involves falsehood, and neglect in small matters utl 
very apt to lead to neglect in greater. And so rfl 
every duty of life. The only way of safety and ira-J 
proverneut is to be ever watchful of ourselves, - 
overlook no minute faults in ourselves, and despise I 
no accessions, however trifling, to our goodness. The I 
largest bodies are composed of indefinitely small 
atoms ; the ocean is but the accumulation of single 
drops ; the food which goes to nourish the oak, that 
braves a thousand storms, is taken up by minute 
fibres, that lie buried in the earth, or insensibly ab- 
sorbed through the fine network of leaves above. So 
character is but the result of a countless multitude 
of separate volitions and acts ; the process is per- 
petually going on, like the process of vegetation, or 
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evaporation from the bed of ocean to supply the 
rain and the dew. By little and little we grow, 
send out our branches, and our fruit ripens on the 
vine; by little and little we perish, and become a 
blasted stem. 
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SERMON IX. 



ENOUGH TO BE A GOOD MORAL MAN? 



SoBFiKTY, consisting in the government of the 
passions and desires ; righteousness, or the right 
feeling and right conduct towards our feUow-beinga ; 
and godliness, or the feeling and actions becom* 

: relations to God, that is, piety, — these are , 
what the Apostle represents as taught by the Gos- 
pel of God's benignity, or " grace." Three classes' I 
of duties are mentioned, — to ourselves, to our f d^ I 
low-beings, and to God. And they are inseparably J 
joined, however man may attempt to sever them. J 
They are what God has united, and man cannot I 
put asunder. They comprehend the " whole duty -I 
of man," elsewhere summarily described as "fear- I 
ing God and keeping his commandments," — or tho J 
union of piety and morality. 

Can there be piety without morality, or moralitypil 
without piety? Undoubtedly there may be strongJ 
religious convictions and religious feelings, whet«9 
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the life is not Christiau, or is even in some respects 
immoral. An immoral or imperfectly Chriatian life 
by no means implies an utter destitution of the re- 
ligious sentiment or religious feeling. This senti- 
ment or feeling may exist, and may be perfectly 
sincere ; but the person is too weak, morally I mean, 
to carry it out into action, or bring his life into har- 
mony with his convictions. He may then be said 
to possess religious feelings, or convictions, but not 
the religious, certainly not the Christian, character. 
He is not, properly speaking, a hypocrite, but he is 
guilty of inconsistency and weakness. His theory 
is better than his practice ; his convictions and feel- 
ings are better than his life. He sees and approves 
the good, and condemns yet pursues the wrong. 

On the other hand, it is not to be denied that 
there may be a certain superficial morality, nay, a 
real perception of the just, the fit and right, in 
human relations, yes, and some reverence for them 
too, where the soul is, in the Scripture phraseology, 
"without God," having no feeling sense of the rela- 
tion in which it stands to liim. The question of the 
character and worth of this morality will come up 
for discussion presently. 

My chief purpose in this discourse is, to reply to 
the state of mind, feeling, or confession, which pro- 
aomices mere moraUty to be enough. I say, state 
of mind, feeling, or confession ; for where no acknowl- 
edgment is made with the lips, there is, if I mistake 
not, a sort of feeling, more or less distinct, that to be 
what is called " a good moral man " is all that ia 
required, at least, all that is absolutely indispensable. 



Aiid such a confesBion is sometinies made. " He ia 
a good moral man, and is not that enough?" it ia 
asked. I reply, No ! To be a good moral man, in 
the ordinary sense of the words, is not enough to 
satisfy the demaads either of reason or of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus, — the demands of the Bible. Mere mo- 
rality is not enough. To "live soberly and right- 
eously " is not enough. "We roust, in the phrase of 
the Apostle, live "godly" too. That ia, there must 
be religion as well as morality; piety, or love to 
God, as well as love, and the doing of good, to man. 

Morality is insufficient without piety, — without 
religion, reverence, consecration, worship; — this is 
my proposition. And it appears to me too plain, I 
almost, to require argument. 

" A good moral man," — is not that enough ? My 
first remark is, that morality without religion, relig- 
ious principle, reli^ous convictions and feelings, 
forms an unnatural and defective character. Piety 
is essential to a perfect character ; it belongs to the 
most elevated minds, and is agreeable to nature and 
reason. To want it is unnatural, because the relig- 
ious element is originally implanted in our breasts 
by the hand of the Creator. There is a certain sen- 
timent or ijistinct belonging to our natures, which 
points to religion, — a sort of intuitive conscious- 
ness of God, if I may so speak. If this element be 
not developed, or is stifled, and the soul thvis remains 
practically vrithout God, the best part of oiu nature 
is dead. Whatever be the morsdity of the life, the 
character, it must be admitted, is very imperfect : it 
wants completeness. A man without religion ia but 
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I Nature's teach- 



half a man ; he stops 
ings. 

But not to insist on any innate religious sentiment 
or consciousness, which is violated when men are 
content to possess morality without piety, — consid- 
er man simply as a rational and moral being, and 
admit that there is a God clothed with all natural 
and moral perfections, our Father, Preserver, Bene- 
fector, supreme Witness, and Judge, — admit but 
this, and then say whether there is not a natural and 
obvious fitness in the feelings which go to constitute 
piety, — as gratitude, reverence, love, trust, resigna- 
tion, and hope. That the soul should not recognize 
its relation to God, surely is unnatural and unreason- 
able. It is practically to deny the great truth, that 
God exists, or that we are under his government and 
providence. I see not how we can say, that morality 
exhibited in human relations is enough, that piety is 
unnecessary, -without a practical denial of God, — a 
denial of 'the truth that he exists, that he is our 
Father, the Fountain of peace and blessing, and our 
Refuge in trouble. Surely if we grant that he exists, 
and the soul, formed in his image, sustains eternally 
certain fixed relations to him, we must concede that, 
to act agreeably to those relations, we must not only 
be moral, but religious. Mere morality is not suffi- 
cient. There must be a distinct recognition of God. 
There must be devoutness, reverential feelings, awe, 
an habitual conaciouane^ that we are surrounded, 
hemmed in on all sides, by the Divinity, and a pro- 
found conviction that it is alike our duty and hap- 
piness to bow to his will. This is different fi-om 



morality, and in some sense above it. But is it not .^ 
necessary, if we would not live in contradiction 1 
nature and to those faculties which are God's 
and to the acknowledged relations in wliicli we stand! 
to him ? Must we not be, not simply moral, but, i 
the strict sense of the term, religious beings 1 Mtist'i 
there not exist affections of 'which God is the directlj 
object, — not man, but God? Does not nature, com 
mon propriety, and reason, 1 say, demand this ? 
if these affections, the strictly religious affection%i'l 
are wanting, is there not a radical and grand defi- 1 
ciency ? Instead of an harmonious and perfect char-J 
acter, possessing the highest dignity and worth, havei 
we not a character dwarfed, narrow, poor, and eartbrS 
ly? The soul that is without God, — the godlesail 
soul, — !iow poor a thing it is ? I do not now speak 4 
of its dreariness, its loneliness in the imiverse, but.f 
how poor in character, affection, aspiration ! What J 
destitution, what leanness, is there ! What spiritual 4 
penury! May we not say of such a soul, in I 
language of the Apocalyptic seer, that it is indeed J 
" poor, and miserable, and blind, and naked " ? Ha» J 
not this language, in such a case, a portentous sig-J 
nificance ? 

Thus far I have confined myself to general reason- . 
ing, founded on the existence and perfections of God ij 
and the nature and relations of man. Let us now J 
approach the Bible, and ask. Who is the Christian ?j| 
and what does God require ? Morality, love tO'^ 
our neighbor, simply ? True these are requiredi 4 
But is this all ? What does the Bible teach ? That .J 
piety, or love to God, a religious habit of soul, is 4 
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not as necessary as morality? No one will say tliia. 
Look through the Old Testament, you find that love 
to God, or the fear of him, that is, the religious prin- 
ciple, is made the foundation of all. With it all 
duty begins. The religions is the primary and over- 
ruling element of all. From this morality derives 
its sanction. In the table of the commandments 
given by Moses at Sinai, those relating to religion 
— to love of God, reverence, piety — stand first, and 
those embodying practical morality, or duty to man, 
follow after. And the former are as imperative as 
the latter, and lay the soul under as strict obligation 
for their fulfilment. And throughout the Mosaic in- 
structions what stress is laid on the religious prin- 
ciple and religious affections ! And the Psalms 
are full of the religious clement, — they glow 
with it. Throughout, the soul breathes after God, 
yea, pants for him. And what says the Prophet? 
" What doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but 
to do justice, to love mercy," — ia that all? No; 
but in addition, " to walk humbly with thy God," — 
to be rehgioQS as well as moral. And all the char- 
acters commended in the Old Testament, and held 
up as examples for imitation, are of reUgious men, 
as well as men of upright lives, — men who walked 
humbly and reverently with their God. 

And if we pass to the teachings and life of tiie 
Saviour, in what beauty and sublimity and attrac- 
tiveness does the religious character — the strictly 
religious — rise up before us ! He did not inculcate 
morality without religion, any more than religion 
without morality. How does the Father fill all? 



The Sermon on the Mount ia not a code of moralil 
merely, — it ia pervaded by the religious element. It 
is full of God. In it ia found the prayer given to the 
disciples, the first clause of which, after the intro- 
ductory address to the " Father," relates to the hal- 
lowing of God's name, that is, to piety, — thus har- 
monizing with the commandments given by Moses. 
The prayer for daily bread and for forgiveness comes 
afterwards. It Is a prayer of piety, and for piety, 
and points to something and supposes something 
else than mere morality. The spirit that breathes in 
it is not that of love to man simply : it is the living 
element of rehgion in the soul. A person may lead 
what is called a good moral life, and yet possess 
very little of the spirit of that prayer. 

You remember, too, Jesus's two great command- 
ments, on which, says he, " hang all the Law and the 
Prophets," and to which he assigns the first place, — 
which leads. " Master, " one asks, " which is the 
great commandment in the Law ? " Jesus says unto 
him, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength. This is the first 
and great commandment. And the second is like 
unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." 
Here again is piety, the religious principle or feeling, 
made essential, nay, as I said, placed at the head, — 
made to take the lead. A man may practise justice 
and beneficence, and observe temperance, which ia 
all that is meant by leading a good moral life, and 
yet leave this first and great commandment wholly 
unfulfilled, for ho may have no direct reference tq 
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God, and, properly speahing, be not religious. Is he 
a Christian ? How incomplete his character ! Is it 
a character which Jesus would recognize as that of a 
true disciple ? To be such, one must be, as it seems 
to me, not only moral, but religious ; he must poB- 
sesa the crowning virtue of piety ; he must observe 
the duties of the first, as well as of the second table. 

Was Jesus in his life distinguished more by his 
benevolence than by his piety? Did they not go 
hand in hand together? Let his constant reference 
to his Father's \vill, and his prayers, especiaUy in the 
last agonizing scenes of his life, bear witness. What 
fervor, what depth of devotion, — I had almost said, 
what aelf-an nihil ati on was there. Was his a mere 
moral character ? Would you think to describe him 
by saying that he led a good moral life, — nay, per- 
fectly moral? You alt feel how infinitely below 
the reality such a description would fall, how sadly 
defective it would be, — what injustice — essential, 
glaring injustice — it would do to his character. A 
perfectly moral life he did lead, but there was anoth- 
er element of his character, the inspiring soul of his 
morality, and without which all would feel that it 
would be shorn of its essential greatness and sublim- 
ity. It was that by which he was united with the 
Father. This was one of his great distinctions. No 
other soul ever bowed in such reverence to the Fa- 
ther as did Jesus. And shall we say, that, to be his 
follower, it is enough that our lives be moral ? 

True, religion, pure and undefiled, must lead to a 
performance of the duties of benevolence, — to "visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 



keep one's self unspotted from the world," — to fee 
the hungry and clothe the naked ; and it is worthless 
if it do not. Piety is worthless without benevolence, 
love to God without love to man, faith without 
works ; but it does not hence follow that these latter 
are all. It will not do to argue, that, because religion 
without morality is a vain thing, therefore nothing 
but morality is demanded, but only that morality 
must be engrafted on the stock of religion ; love to 
man must have its root in the heart by the side of 
love to God, and grow up with it. That forms the 
complete Christian character. 

Enough to be a good moral man ! Fancy these 
words uttered in the presence of Jesus. It is easy to 
imagine the rebuke they would have called forth, for 
the assertion finds its refutation on every page of his 
Gospel. This point appears so clear, that I am al- 
most ashamed to argue it; yet it is one on which 
there seems to be a great deal of confusion of thought^ 
and much erroneous feeling. Is there a proper ap- 
preciation of the duties of piety, or duties of which 
God is the direct object, including reverence, wor- 
ship, love ? 

But not only is character as a whole defective 
without religious principle, piety, — half the soul re- 
maining dead without it, — but morality itself, which 
has not religion for its basis and support, will hardly 
he of the raoat perfect and elevated kind, and will 
have little security. Piety exalts virtue by convert- 
ing it into religious obedience, and holding out to 
view a Being of iiifiiiite purity and love, who inspires 
the desire of imitation, and whom it is the chief 
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glory of man to resemble. It lifts the thoughts 
above the world, conoeeta earth with heaven, man 
wilh the universal Father, time with eternity. Like 
the patriarch's ladder, on which the angcia of God 
ascended and descended, it opens a channel of com- 
munication between the frail child of dust and the 
Almighty and Infinite One, — enables him to con- 
verse with the Majesty of heaven, and fills his soul 
with high and holy thoughts. That it has a refining 
and elevating inflnence, and tends to exalt morality, 
I think there can be no question. It kindles aspira- 
tions which earth and mere earthly prospects never 
can. It not only reveals the highest rewards of obe- 
dience, but, by presenting to the mind an ever-pres- 
ent witness of the life and of every secret thought 
and motive, it produces a morality which is thor- 
ough, entering the soul's most intimate feelings and 
purposes, and subjecting all the desires to the Divine 
will and law. Thua Christ would have his religion 
penetrate our moat secret thoughts, extinguish every 
unhallowed desire, every wrong propensity, making 
us pure within, as well as outwardly virtnous ; for 
the Father seeth in secret, — looks through every 
veil, and pierces every disguise. Such morality ia 
the only thorough and perfect morality, and it can 
scarcely exist except in connection with the religious 
principle, or a practical belief in an invisible and all- 
seeing Witness and Judge. Separate morality firom 
piety, — I do not mean false, but true piety, — it is 
likely to degenerate into something low, superficial, 
and earthly, and become little betfer than a principle 
of expediency, which Christian morality can never be. 



Then ia not religious principle needed for the 
greater security of virtue ? Does not virtue require 
the support of its sanctions 7 There are times when 
temptation presaes hard, evil and ruin threaten, and 
religion comes in aid of the feebleness of human res- 
olution. Had it nothing but earth to look to, the soul 
might yield, — might be overborne and crushed, — 
might be brought under the po-.ver of sin, or bend the 
knee to idols ; but recollecting God, and filled with 
habitual reverence and trust, it rallies, it collects its 
forces ; it says, " How can I do this great wickedness, 
and sin against God?" or, with Job, " Till I die I 
will not remove my integrity from me ; my righteous- 
ness I will hold fast, and will not let it go ; my heart 
shall not reproach me as long as I live"; — and with 
him it will appeal to God as its witness and the vin- 
dicator of its innocence. How is virtue thus forti- 
fied ! It has something to fall back upon, — some- 
thing to hope ; and it is holdcn up, it is made i 
stand. 

"What trials are endured! The world forsafceBJ 
and there is, to appearance, no pity and no hel 
on earth. But there is, to the devout soul, help i 
heaven, — there is pity there, — and it courageously' 
goes on. 

Vice prospers while virtue is trodden under foot ; J 
the wicked are in great power; injustice triumphs, 
it apparently feels no check and hears no inwai 
rebuke. Is not faith then needed to prevent 1 
heart from desponding, — from miumuring agaiiu 
Providence, and envying the prosperity of then 
that forget God ? "I was envious at the foolislTj^ 
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says the Psalmist, " when I saw tiie prosperity of 
the wicked, until I went into the sanctuary of God ; 
then understood I their latter end." 

Nor let it be thought that a principle of mere 
morality, without religion, is enough to guard the 
aoul against the lures of the senses, the seductions 
of pleasure, and the vanities of life. A more ele- 
vated power, a more authoritative voice, is needed, 

And what is conscience without God ? It is only 
as uttering his behests, speaking in his name, and 
as anticipating his judgments, that it becomes a 
great and awe-inspiring power, and it must be 
obeyed ; its messages must be listened to ; they 
cannot be thrust aside, and the soul must tremble 
before them. 

In truth, it is not easy to see how a thorough, 
earnest morality can exist and be secure, except in 
union with religious principle. " Enough to be a 
good moral man " ! to be sure of being such, in 
Christ's sense, I think that one must follow Christ's 
role, of reverencing and keeping the first and great 
commandment relating to God. Then will virtue 
receive nutriment, elevation, and strength. Let it 
not be said that she is strong of herself, — that she 
is mighty, and can never fall, or be thrown down. 
Let it not be said that a consciousness of the pres- 
ence of that Being on whom the whole univeree 
leans for support, who is ready to uphold the weak 
and will punish the evil-doer, is not needed. It is 
needed. Frail, ignorant, sinful man needs all kinds 
of moral and all kinds of religious motives, cheeks, 
and excitements to sustain him on the rough road, 
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and strait and narrow way in which he is to 1 
— all kinds of moral and religious ganctiona i 
restraints to enable him to keep himself withoa 
spot, to deny himself and be faithful to the end 
Religion, which, as by an adamantine chain, bia 
the soul of man to the throne of the eterni 
does strengthen the pillars of morality and perfefl 
its fabric. The motives drawn from her storehoTu 
operate powerfully when other forces are withdraw 
or weakened ; they awe the mind in darkness t 
solitude, when human spectators are removed ; 1 
reach the hidden recesses of the heart, and establii 
the throne of virtue there ; they overcome the fea 
of man ; they inspire courage to despise the ligM 
shafts of censure or ridicule which awaken tra 
in mere worldly minds ; they sustain the soul unda 
any weight of obloquy, and help it by patient c 
tinuance in well-doing to win the crown. 

I will finish this topic with a brief quotation, 
late EngUsh preacher of great earnestness and siiE 
plicity says, addressing those " who boast thera 
selves, by way of eminence, to be moral Christians"- 
" Why, gentlemen ! as much morality as you pies 
I hope no friend of the Gospel will ever cheek yoi 
in that career. But take this along with you, t 
as a truth in which reason and revelation equaUj^l 
join : that without piety your moral building i 
very unfinished one ; that it can hardly at all be 
called a Christian builduig ; that it wants that one 
virtue, which is the animating soul of, and security 
for, all the rest ; and that without piety, your mo- 
rality, imperfect as it is, stands on a very tottering 
foundation." 
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I have left myself time but barely to allude to an- 
other consideration, showing the inadequacy of mere 
morality. It relates to the support the spirit needs 
in the hour of adversity, affliction, and the near ap- 
proach of death, I deny not that there are consola- 
tions attending Virtue, independent of those con- 
nected immediately with religion. Undoubtedly 
there are many delightful memories, many pleasing 
reflections, and many joys of consciousness, which 
are in her gift, and which afford some solace aniid 
the adverse turns of fortune. But I doubt whether 
the soul has ever found this solace — such as comes 
from mere morality — perfectly satisfactory, or, de- 
spairing of earth, has not sighed for some firmer 
support, and some richer treasures of comfort, than 
are found outside of religion. We hear the Roman 
Gato, than whom no one was ever worthier to be 
taken as the great representative moral man, after 
a life of incredible labor, fatigue, hardship, and 
danger, exclaiming at last, " I have followed thee, 
O Virtue ! and found thee a name." Would he have 
said that, had he possessed the faith and trust of the 
Christian ? "I have followed thee, O Virtue ! and 
found thee a name." In these words, disappoint- 
ment, chagrin, and despair found utterance. Yet he 
had all the support in adversity which a lofty mo- 
rality can give, for he belonged to the great moral 
sect of the Stoics. 

Then, in the season of bereavement, when friends, 
dear to the affections, go and leave us, and we sur- 
render their insensible remains to the earth, duat to 
dust, or when our own existence here is about to 
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termiuate, to what do the consolations of mere t 
rality, morality ^vithout religion, really amount ? 
very little. Cold indeed are the comforts it yiel 
Doubtless, persons may, without the power of r 
iona faith, summon fortitude sufficient to enabl 
them to meet the trying hour without pusillaniE 
or unmanly complaint ; they placidly submit to t 
evil which is inevitable, and go with a decent coni- 
posure. But this is very difTerent from going with 
a Christian's trust and hope in the heart. It is not 
a religious death ; nor will it be contended, I sup- 
pose, that it is equally happy, or that the religious 
man in his dying hour has no advantage, in point oX._ 
consolation and support, over the man of a i 
moral life. 

I have but touched on these latter topics of mj| 
discourse ; nor is it necessary, perhaps, to say n 
The conclusion of the whole is, that to lead i 
good moral life is not enough : we must be rel 
ious as well as moral ; without religion character ]■ 
lamentably defective, the first and great command ii^ 
not obeyed, nor does morahty itself rise to its high- 
est grandeur and beauty, nor stand on the most solid 
foundation ; and the spirit wants the best support ii 
adversity and death. Mere morality does not s 
its needs. There must be through life, not morality 
simply, — though there must be morality, — b 
there must be, too, religion, love to God, worshift 
— earnest worship, — faith, consecration, prayei 
sacrifice. The soul will then have a sure aq^ 
steadfast anchor, otherwise not 
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Thus, according to the old Mosaic record, waa the 
earth given to man, and dominion over all here below. 
Replenish and subdue tiie earth, and "have domin- 
ion " ; because created in the image of God, possess- 
ing intellect, mind, spirit, the great distinction of man, 
the argument of his superiority, and foundation of 
his dominion. In bulk, in form, and in the perfec- 
tion of several of the senses, he is inferior to many 
orders of irrational beings which God has formed, and 
which live on earth, or in sea, or air. The eagle ex- 
cels him in keenness of vision ; the spider that weaves 
its delicate febric, in fineness of touch ; the hotmd 
in the sense of smell ; and many animals in strength 
and fleetneas. He is not naturally armed for defence 
and attack, aa they are to whom nature has given the 
hoof, the claw, and the horn. It is mind which gives 
him the victory over brute force, subtlety, and fierce- 
ness ; puts in his power the monsters of the deep and 
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the beasts of the forest ; enables him to make ser» 
vants of the ox, the horae, and the camel, and to b 
dominion. By this he ia to replenish and aubdue t 
earth, to reclaim its wildneaa ; by this he aubject 
nature to hia will. From a little water he extracts fl 
power by which he traverses aea and land, wieldi 
the mightieat forces, and performa the most delicata 
and complicated processes, with aa much ease all 
aa he would lift his hand. He drawa down the li 
ningB from heaven, and sends them on Iiia messai 
to and fro on the earth. 

Replenish the earth, and subdue it, and have ( 
minion. This is part of man's labor, — man's worki 
and reward, God-appointed, — a theme suggested hym 
the occasion and the season. I know not how i 
may be with others, but to me theae autumnal e 
bitiona * of the productiona of the earth, and fruits c 
industry and skill, prove very suggestive. They ( 
one to thinking of the original command given 1 
man, and what man has done for its fulfilment- 
other words, they awaken reflections on the sigi 
cance of labor, of work. By this I do not mean h 
bor of the hands merely, though that is included, boJ 
I mean all labor, whether of mind or muscle, - 
intellect or the limbs. I include all in the idea ( 
labor, — work ; skill to contrive and dexterity to exer 
cute, — thought that investigates, compares, coi 
bines, and gives forth the result in discoveriea 
science, and diligence and fidelity in applying am 

# preached the SandBj foUowiag the Agticoltaral Fair for Norfolk^ 
County, October, 1853. 
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carrying into effect, by manual or other operations, 
what mind projects, and so winning the victory over 
nature, — exhibiting to the admiring eye fruits and 
flowers, animal productions and specimens of art for 
ornament ajid use in countless forms. I include all 
■work of head and hands, brain and muscle. I de- 
nominate all of it work. Thought ia work, as much 
as anything else, and the most wearing of all work ; 
and thought carried into efiect, and embodied in the 
visible, material, and abiding production, ia work or 
labor consummated. And all ia comprehended in 
the command to replenish and subdue, and have do- 
minion in the earth and over it. 

Let rac then speak of the significance of labor. I 
wish especially to take a moral or rehgious view of it, 
connecting it with the principles of man's duty and 
destiny, and the evident designs of Providence. 

The significance of labor, — the moral significance 
of it, — ray first remark on the subject is, that I do 
not regard labor as a punishment, and not even, 
properly speaking, a hardahip. I do not of course 
refer to unequal, crushing labor, such as that to which 
portions of the race have been and are atOl subjected; 
labor that weighs down mind and body to the earth, 
and stifles ahnost the principle of humanity in the 
breast. Such labor is an evil, and a tremendous evil, 
— labor without improvement and without reward, 
— that drags out life in hopeless misery, debasing 
alike the intellect and the feelings, and leaving the 
body to pine in want, or deUvering it over to disease 
and a premature grave. Such labor I exclude. It 
should move our pity, and if there be a preventive or 
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remedy for it to be found on earth, it should be a^ 
plied, I refer not now to that, but to labor abse! 
lutely considered, — free, intelligent, and righfeousH 
compensated labor, — labor that has fair play ; 
scope. And I aay that such labor 1 do not regard a 
a punishment of man's transgression, but as a bless 
Ing rather. It belongs to the primitive state of mta 
and is intimately connected with his elevation e 
improvement, physical and moral. It is not a pm 
ishment, for it was ordained to man before the fall 
The command to replenish the earth, and subdue H 
was given, according to the Mosaic account, befw 
the original transgression ; it was given, too, 
connection with a blessing, and God eubsequenrf 
pronounced that all was good. The whole p 
bearing marks of a primitive antiquity, and recognia 
ing God's providence and agency in the arrangemeni 
of nature and man's labors, appears to my mind s 
impressive, and carries with it such an air of ven^ 
ableness, and is so beautiful in its simplicity, that JS 
cannot forbear repeating it. The act of the creaiidi 
of the first pair, in the image of the Divinity, is meiS 
tioned, and it is added: "And God blessed theftll 
and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiplw 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it ; and have dffl 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl ti 
the air, and over every living thing that moveth upoi 
the earth. And God said, Behold I have given yoi 
every herb beariiig seed which is upon the face ( 
all the earth, and every tree in the which is the f 
of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meaS 
And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl d 
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the air, and to everything that creepeth upon the 
earth, wherein there is life, I have given every green 
herb for meat ; and it was so. And God saw every- 
thing that he had made, and behold it was very 
good." Ail was very good, including not only man's 
dominion, but his labors as necessary to it. All was 
blessed. And again, God put man into the garden 
" to dress and to keep it " by his labors, — and this, 
too, was before the fall. 

Behold, then, the priaiitive state of man, — imperial 
man. It is a state of labor, — labor in order to do- 
minion. I shall say nothing here of the "curse" pro- 
nounced upon the earth after the fall, because, what- 
ever it implies, it certainly cannot be meant to teach 
that but for the fall labor would have been excluded, 
for this would make the narrative contradictory. We 
have seen that the original condition and destiny of 
man, according to the record, included labor, on 
which his empire and all his victories are founded. 
Labor, work, underlies them all, — all greatness, all 
virtue, all true and worthy dominion, 

And were no command given, we might learn 
from the very structure of the human faculties, and 
the desires that fdl the breast, that man was made for 
labor, occupation, industry, struggle, and effort, and 
is perfected and made happy by them. Here we 
may call in history and experience. First, view man 
subjectively, and see the moral significance of labor. 
View him in the mass or individually. It is through 
much toil and many difficulties, through many hard 
conflicts and much bitter experience, that society has 
struggled up to ita present point of elevation, and 



homanity has advanced, — taken a higher type. Thi 
battle has been fought inch by inch through the 
and victory won at the price of sacrifices and bloodt I 
The world of to-day, with the dominion of good in 1 
it, such as it is, and so far as good bears sway moral J 
or intellectual, has been shaped by the labors and' f 
conflicts of all bygone ages. They have achievedi I 
for humanity all that has ever been achieved; thejljl 
have elevated it 

Or take man as an individual, — what is it thatrl 
educates him, — develops his faculties, enlarges 1 
powers, and multiplies his resources, giving him doeij 
minion? It is not simply your schools and yois 
books, your formal teachings, your precepts, thoQgbll 
these may and do accomplish much. 33ut it is ne^ i 
cessity, it is toil, it is man's ov^n efforts and strug^l 
gles, and the reaching forth for improvement, for y 
discovery, for some yet unattained, but boped-ft». | 
good, — it is these which mainly educate him, t 
least, perfect his education. The labors and conflictB^I 
of life and desires impelling to activity of body and-l 
mind, — these develop and sharpen his faculties, andi f 
strengthen them for further effort and ever new con*' 
quests. Place him in a condition requiring no effortJ^ J 
and with no difficulties to encounter, — 
world of sensual delight, by purling streams and ! 
under shade of spicy groves, where every gale shouldiJ 
come loaded with fragrance ; let him recHne on bee 
of violets ; let the earth yield him food without cultt 
tare; let all delicacies lie within his reach, and nodi 
wish remain ungratified ; — man, thus wanting stim 
ulants to effort, would sink into doth. His power 
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would not grow and expand. He would lead a life 
of inaction ; he would exercise no inventive genius, 
and both his intellectual and moral faculties would 
become dwarfed. It is the hardship of his lot, if I 
may so speak, which educates him. Difficulties 
aurmounted give hira power to overcome greater ; 
exercise and the necessity of effort quicken inven- 
tion. He labors to improve bis condition, and gather 
around him the comforts and accommodations of life, 
and embellish hie state ; and in so doing elevates 
himself and becomes a wiser and a better man. He 
cannot become effeminate, if he would ; his powers 
never slumber nor contract rust by indolence; he ia 
incessantly active, and from this unsleeping activ- 
ity come knowledge, power, self-conquest, and self- 
tilevation. 

Where do we look for the most useful inventions, 
and the most decided progress ? To climes which 
spontaneously yield most of the comforts and deli- 
cacies of life, and where the necessity of labor and 
effort, in a manner, ceases ; or to regions marked by 
leas fertility, by a rougher soil and a bleaker sky, 
where edifices must be reared for shelter and warmth, 
and luxury and ease must be won by labor and toil, 
and art must be called in to do what nature refuses 
to perform ? And which child, in a majority of 
caaes, will stand highest at the end of life, — he who 
is surrounded with such abundance that he is left 
without any stimulus to exertion, whose fortunes 
are made for him, or he who has them to make, 
who is thrown upon his own skill, hia own resolute 
heart, and strong right-Eirm 1 Everywhere, — from 
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all experience and all history, we gather evidence ( 
the dignity of labor, intellectual or physical, and 
its ennobling influence on mind and heart. All 
worth comes from labor, work, care, or effort of 
some sort. 

Labor takes man out of the savage state, and 
bestows on him the blessings of refined social life. 
What ia man in a state of nature, and without work? 
A being limited in his enjoyments, — without knowl- 
edge, — living in caves or huts, and procuring a pre- 
carious subsistence from the spontaneous productions 
of the soil, and the animals he can entrap or kill by 
his rude instruments. Elevated above them he is, 
yet how little ! How feeble his intellectual develop- 
ment I How predominant the mere animal passions ! 
How scanty his comforts I Compare the uncivilized 
man of the past with the civilized man of the present 
day, — the savage that once roamed these shores 
with the occupants of our present villages and towns, 
partakers of all the benefits of modern improvements, 
inventions, arts, — how wide the interval ! You | 
scarcely recognize two beings of the same api 
Labor, mind, put forth in action through successiw 
generations, has produced the difference. 

Other things work ; in the universe of God, 
works. In sun, moon, and stars ; in earth, sea, a 
air; in vapor, rain, and dew; in flower, leaf, andforee 
— nothing is absolutely at rest and idle, but procei 
es, visible or secret, are ever going on. But these a 
unconnected with thought in the subjects of thei 
They take place in obedience to material and i 
ganic laws, and therefore there is no improvemei 
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The sun shone as brightly, and the moon and stars 
looked down on the infant earth as lovingly, as now ; 
the dew-drop was as perfect, and the flower that 
sprung up by the way-side as delicate, as the wild- 
flower of to-day. But man's labor is connected with 
will, — with thought ; it tasks the faculties, and 
therefore it is an educating process. Every power 
exercised gives new degrees of power; one inven- 
tion is but a step to another j victory leads on to 
victory ; and the innate energies are thus called 
forth, quickened, and invigorated to an almost in- 
definite extent. Man and his faculties are perfected 
by labor in the great fields of thought and action, 
activity, enterprise, and conflict 

And hia happiness, too, is promoted. The most 
happy are not usually the idle, but the employed. 
To say nothing of the temptations that lie in the 
way of the unoccupied, and the passions that seek 
indulgence, and may lead to guilty excess, — throw 
out of view the moral danger of idleness, — that 
which is won by labor is more valued than that 
which comes without it. Rest after toil is doubly 
sweet, — peace after conflict. So is happiness which 
is the fruit of exertion, cares, and sacrifices. God 
could have placed us in a condition of greater ease, 
— a condition superseding the necessity of labor; 
he might have granted us any amomit of indolent, 
passive enjoyment ; but man would not then have 
been as happy as now. A life of ease would bring 
ennui, the common piuiishment of idleness. Its 
enjoyments would in time become insipid or taste- 
iees, and the heart would sigh for occupation, labo r 
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for Borrie stimulant to thought, and some motive t 
action. Man's impulses are to activity, and a c 
dition of stagnation, idleness, ia at war with 
nature. 

Labor, effort, is thus a blessing. By it i 
made not only a wiser and better, a more elevatedj J 
but a happier being. And in this we see, in pait^.l 
its moral signi&cance, and why it should have been 1 
originally ordained under an all-seeing and patemat I 
Providence. 

Again, we learn its significanee from its outward^-J 
and visible results, which are in the Iiighest degre^ i 
beneficent. We discern its traces on the earth ia I 
all the world's history. Its footprints remain in al^ f 
the pathways of man, and along the march of th^ I 
ages. It has, in truth, subdued the earth, and givo^ I 
dominion. 

To labor we owe all the comforts of man's phytp ' I 
ical or external condition which mark the world'»„| 
progress. Labor invents, shapes, improves, adornSi I 
Science comes from labor, — from patient thinking,. [ 
— from a careful and shrewd interrogating of Nature^ I 
till she is compelled to yield up her precious secrets*! J 
And there is no fact of science, however unpromisiDg^ 1 
and seemingly minute, but at one time or another Hi.I 
is turned to account, and helps to perform the wtsk I 
of the world, — no truth elicited, however humble^ 1 
but in one or another way is made to render servio* I 
to humanity. 

What changes have labor and science wrought on. I 
the surface of the globe we inhabit, converting bairl 
I spots into fruitful gardens, and causing the vn^s 



demesa to rejoice and blossom, — covering the earth 
with monuments of human power I " God," aaya 
the poet, "made the country, and man made the 
town." Wherever he has been, — civilized man, — 
there tokens of his labor and dominion remain. 

Labor perfects all, — out of the rough marble chis- 
els the breathing statue ; embodies conceptions of 
the beautiful iii imperishable forms ; searches out and 
diifuses truth, and embalms and perpetuates it on the 
printed page ; from fadiug monuments deciphers 
and gathers memoriala of the past ; takes up and 
transmits thought, till it encompasses the world ; 
gives us the literature which solaces our weary hours. 
It accumulates, it transmutes ; it educates the young, 
and supports and comforts the aged ; it erects churches 
and asylums; it procures attendance and consolation 
for the sick, and spreads abroad a gospel of love. 
Ijabor, combined with thought and affection, does all 
things. To it we owe all the majesty and grace of 
life, — all the adornments of prosperity and the solace 
of adversity. Labor conquers all ; it is a thing of 
might and dominion. 

The ancients had a maxim, " The gods have 
given nothing to mortals without great labor." And 
since their day the world has been going on, teach- 
ing the mightiness of labor and its results. The age 
is full of tokens, and our own country furnishes a 
signal example. 

The principle of all excellence is work, — work. 

Time corrupts, destroys, but labor creates and builds 

up ; and though the instrument and material pro- 

^foct perish, a residimm is left, — a beautiful idea, 
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a holy principle, which age cannot conquer. There' 
is in every good work an immortal part or essenoi 
which survives to benefit humanity and help it 
overcome. 

The significance of work, — it appears in thi 
spiritnal as well as in things temporal and of 
earth, — in labors of benevolence, in diligence in h 
ing the unfortunate, strengthening the weak, delr 
ing the oppressed, in establishing justice, in enlig 
ening the ignorant, in carrying the consolations 
the Gospel of peace to the aiHicted and forsaken, am 
causing the Saviour's kingdom of truth and love 
come down to earth. These are duties of humanity^ 
and he who discharges them faithfully becomes 
co-worker with God, and the worth of his labors w 
be felt, and he will be rewarded as one who has done 
something to weaken or overthrow the empire of 
evil, and give dominion to the heavenly and divine, 
— to principles of jnstice and the common brothei 
hood of man, — bestowing joy for tears, and 
sorrow and sighing to flee away. These are noble 
labors, and in such work there is religion pure and' 
undefiled, If he who causes a flower to start np 
where all was deformity or barrenness before, or in- 
troduces a better culture and improved fruits, or a 
finer fabric, or more perfect mechanism, is a bene- 
factor to the race, much more is he who turns a 
moral waste to a verdant spot, plants goodness in 
the soul, and scatters abroad seeds which shall spring 
up to a spiritual harvest, to greet the eye and rejoice 
the heart of God and man. To cheer, to gladden, 
to elevate one's fellow-beings, to make the world be1> 
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ter, ^iritiially better, as wel] as to cover its eur- 
face with objects of material beauty, should engage 
our serious care, Man himself, as God's crowning 
work here below, and made the ruler of this world, 
presents the sublimeat field of labor. To purify, to 
improve and elevate him, hia affections, his intellect, 
his moral and religious natm-e, — awakening his as- 
pirations, kindling his love, and giving him a higher 
and more Christian consciousness, is to touch the 
fountain-head and chief instrument of good and evil. 
The world ia chiefly what man makes it ; and make 
man what he should be, therefore, the world will be 
what you would have it, in natural and moral beau- 
ty, utility, and grace, good triumphing over evil, holi- 
ness over sin, and joy and peace coming as with a 
millennial brightness, the earth becoming in truth a 
garden of the Lord. 

Again, lastly, our own hearts and characters pre- 
sent a field of labor ; and here, too, appears the high 
significance of work, care, watcbfubiess, and assidu- 
ity. Our own hearts and characters, — to eradicate 
evil from these, the weeds of impurity and selfish- 
ness, — to unfold and strengthen the good that is in 
them, and give it dominion, and perfect it, — how 
great a business and work is here ! It is a province 
in which persons are not fond of laboring ; it requires 
resolution, and they shrink from a task so difficult 
and irksome. Yet is this spiritual culture neces- 
sary J it is one of the first duties of the Christian 
and the man to cultivate and improve himself, — to 
elevate his own sense of right, and render himself a 
fit temple for the indwelling Divinity. This is to 
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vindicate his title to be called a son of God, i 
image of whom he was created, and prove himself 
worthy of dominion. Yea, it is to possess it, for a 
pure, Christian, upright soul, enlightened by the best 
knowledge, holding the highest truths in love, and 
ever courageously acting on them, must of necessity 
make itself felt as an angel of blessing, yea, as a 
God upon earth. Yes, and is in itself blessed, and 
tastes a godlike joy. 

This culture, then, — self-culture, — we must all 
seek. It is obligatory on all. Our own minds and 
characters are given us as a field we are to dress and 
to keep, and make fruitful in all manner of good, 
and for the condition of which we are responsible 
to Him who watches for the harvest, and who will 
finally send forth his reapers, and reward every man 
according as his work shall be. How broad the field, 
and sometimes stubborn too ! yet none must yield 
to despair or give over diligence to the end. To cul- 
tivate every power to the utmost, to use well every 
talent, — whether wealth, time, knowledge, sldll, or 
the capacity in any way to influence our fellow- 
beings for good, — to labor disinterestedly in God's 
service, to perform faithfully all duties, to pursue 
evermore the things that are excellent, just, pure, 
honest, lovely, and of good report, to expel pride and 
selfishness, to control the temper and banish from 
OUT hearts and lives all discontent and peevishness, 
to bear with meekness and cheerfully every burden 
it may please the Father to lay upon us, and bring 
our own wills into harmony with his, to repent of 
every sin, to reform every wrong habit, to subdue; , 
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every perverse inclination and curb every unholy de- 
sire, to keep ourselves from vanity, to subject every 
faculty of the soul, every internal motive, and every 
outward act to tiie test of Christ's law, to endure 
hardship and bear the cross as he bore it, to forgive 
as we hope to be forgiven, and as he also forgave, 
to persevere till the world is vanquished, and we are 
fitted to receive the crown of life, and are worthy 
of immortality, — all, all tliis we have to do. And 
what labor, what diligence, is required, — what wake- 
fulness I What need to work while it is day, and 
before the night cometh whieh comes to all I Night 
and darkness, and an end of work, — all earthly work, 
— must come, and should we not all be up and 
doing, that it come not upon us as a thief, and find 
us unprepared ? 

What significance lias this work of earth, when 
viewed in relation to the coming eternity, and God'a 
judgment to be passed upon all! We may say, a 
dread sigmfieanee. The harvest is the end of the 
world, and th« reapers are the angels. The wheat 
shaU be gathered into the gamer, but the chaff shall 
be burned with unquenchable fire, 

The field is broad, and the work to be performed 
is great ; but God will assist those who faithfully 
use their powers ; he will satisfy their doubts, and 
guide them by his most friendly hand ; he will com- 
fort them in their distresses, he will strengthen their 
hearts, and supply courage in the day of trial, and 
give them the victory, 

Labor on then, and labor in cheerfulness and 
hope. Subdue and have dominion. Overcome evil, 
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and subject the passions. Seek that righteousness 
which shall be a sceptre in thy hand and a crown 
upon thy head, and to you, too, shall be given a 
kingdom. And you shall reign for ever and ever, — 
shall have dominion. 
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Who, it is asked, woiild not obey thia precept, if 
he could ? Joy is better than melancholy ; and who, 
if it depended on an act of the will, would not al- 
ways rejoice ? If he could bid sorrow flee away, 
and it would go at his bidding, — if with a "Begone, 
dull melancholy!" he could send away the whole 
troop of black cares and gloomy, unwelcome thonghta, 

— who would sit down sad and weep? If, by a voli- 
tion or a word, tears could be exchanged for smiles, 
and the soul ever be lifted up into regions of delight, 
and aiia of Paradise play aromid us, who would not 
go on his earthly way with a heart full of joy 1 

But how can we thus rejoice, — rejoice evermore, 
— amid all the saddening sights and saddening events 
of this our mortal life ? Is it not contrary to nature, 

— is it not impossible? Nay, do not some of the 
precepts of religion enjoin sorrow ? Is not sorrow a 
Christian feeling ? Was not Jesus himself a " man 
of sorrows " ? Did he not weep for the aina of hia 
nation, — weep over Jerusalem ? And was not hia 
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soul afterwards exceedingly sorrowful, even, aa hff 
says, unto death? Was Gethsemane the witnesB 
his joy, or of his anguish ? And have not the spiritij 
of good men in all ages mourned as they have looket 
abroad on the sins and misery of the world 1 Havi 
not. many dispiriting reflections crowded on the3 
minds? Nay, has it not become almost, a provei 
that thoughtful minds have generally a tinge of mel 
ancholy in them ? How can we, without denyinj 
our natures, and shutting our eyes, and ceasing t 
think, carry with us ever-rejoicing hearts ? Wheno 
must our joy spring ? 

There is but one source whence it can spring. I^ 
cannot come from sense or the world, from preseni 
appearances of things. It must come from the kintV 
ling eye of faith, from her falcon glance, ■which, piei 
cing through the darlt mists, sees the mellow lighfl^l 
of hope resting on the future. It must come froBrf 
faith, which is prophetic of good, and sees and em 
braces it afar off, — faith in God, in truth and good^v 
ness. " Have faith." This is the Saviour's directionfT 
this is the grand lesson taught by his religion andl 
life. Have faith. To those who have not joy, andl 
cannot, as they think, have it, who see no way thd 
leads to it, we may say, as Jesus said, " How is S 
that ye have no faith ? " Is it not that we have s 
little of this faith, that we find it so difficult to i 
joice ? Is it not that we have so feeble a sense of^ 
God aa present in the universe, that our hearts a 
so often filled with sadness, and all looks dark arouutf 
us 1 If we had more faith, should we not find oui 
selves stronger in heart, more cheerful, resigned, ancll 
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happy ? Is not thia our great deficiency ? Do we 
not want faith ? And does not joy come from 
faith? 

Take an illustration from the external world. 
Why is not this season of the decay of outward 
nature,* — this autumnal season, — one of universal 
sadness ? The leaves are dropping withered to the 
ground ; the trees spread out their naked branches, 
and the eye rests on a scene of desolation, decay, and 
death. Why do not our hearts sink, and mourning 
and despair sit on every countenance? It is because 
we have faith, — faith in the renewal of the face of 
nature. We believe fully, that in the order of Prov- 
idence the seasons will continue their rounds, that 
after a temporary repose nature T,vill revive, the forest 
will again put forth the green leaf, and the earth 
send up a new growth of herb, flower, and froit. 
Else we could not but mourn the Beeming death of 
nature. Had wc not faith, we could not have joy, 
and, accommodating ourselves to the change, go on 
our way without repining. 

And so it is in other things, and in regard to other 
causes of sadness. It is beeause we look at them 
with the eye of sense and without faith, without 
connecting the seen ^vith the unseen, man with God, 
that they so often produce murmurmg of lieart, and 
we seem to see only darkness around us. So it is 
with regard to the changes of life. So many re- 
verses, it is said, come, — loved objects are so often 
taken from us, — prosperity and adversity so mingle 
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e web of existence, and fond hopes are bo 
Jisappoiiitcd, — that it is impossible always to 
joice, always to wear a serene brow; we must 
very stoics to do it, 

And so we must, if we have no faith. But let our' 
faith in the spiritual world be as strong as our faith 
in the natural, — our faith iu things unseen and eter- 
nal as strong as our faith in things seen and tempo- 
raJ, — what a revolution is wrought in the feelings 
There are none of the changes of life, changes in our 
outward condition, changes caused by the siidd< 
blight or gradual crumbling away of our eartl 
hopes, which to the eye of sense is more 
than this failing of the leaves of autumn, thia 
olate aspect, nay, apparent death, of nature 
witnessed ; and had we the same faith in rega 
the results of our earthly trials, which we have in 
the order of the visible universe, the same faith in 
the spiritual as in the material, the change would 
affect us scarcely more iu the one case than in the 
other, — the changes in human life scarcely more 
theui the revolutions of the seasons. 

And yet this faith the Christian, just so far as ht 
is a Christian, possesses. His faith in the spirii 
is just as strong as his faith isi the material. Hi 
Jeeus any doubt? He prayed to the Father ; he 
posed with entire confidence on his love. He aa" 
the world of spirits as clearly as he saw the world 
sense. He had as implicit faith in the one aa in th( 
other. The vicissitudes of the seasons, the spring- 
ing of the grass and iiower, which God clothes and 
adorns, were not to him more certain than the Divine 



providence over man, and the continuance of the 
soul in being after it drops this firail tenement of the 
body. It is this faith which gives peace amid the 
trials and changes of life. And if we have not this 
peace, this calmness, but are discontented and mur- 
mur, go through the world with a sad, repining heart, 
we are so far not Christian ; we have not the faith 
of the Christian, but in oui hearts we are unbeliev- 
ing. What is there that can dishearten thee, O 
Christian I and cause thee to say. For me there is 
no light, no comfort, no joy ? Thou believest that 
there is a God in heaven, and that he is thy God, 
— that his goodness extendeth to thee, and will ac- 
company thee wherever thou goest. How then canst 
thou say. For me there is no joy, no light, no pleasant 
paths to walk in ? If thou walkest with God, thou 
walkest in light and in joy. So walks the Christian 
ever. 

But then, again, we look at the wickedness of the 
world, at the prevailing selfishness, at the many 
forms of vice and suffering which are visible, and 
how can we, it is asked, rejoice amid so many tokens 
of sin and shame ? How far is the world from being 
what Christianity was designed to make it! How 
slow is the progress of reform I How little is accom- 
plished ! How little encouragement is there to labor 
in the attempt to stem the tide of corruption, and 
bring about a regeneration of society, and cause the 
Redeemer's kingdom of love and peace to come in 
the souls of men ! Have we not more cause to 
weep than to rejoice, more reason for despair than 
hope ? How can we rejoice ? How fade with time 



the golden visions of the philanthropist, once to 1 
youthful, inexperienced eye so bright! And instead, 1 
of hope comes sadness, as of one that hath had St'l 
pleasant dream, to wake and find that it was but t 
dream. 

In reply to these questions, aa to others, -v 
say. Have faith, the faith of the Chriatian, and in tht 
faith labor, and you can and will be of good cheer,r<| 
and rejoice ; not in the expectation that the world ii 
to become at once Christian in practice and life, bai 
that the seed which is cast abroad will not whoUy,^ 
perish. Good will, in the order of Providence, finaJlyf-'J 
triumph over evil; truth and right over falsehood* 
and injustice. I have little sympathy with that { 
melancholy, ill-boding philosophy, which despaiisi 
of human nature and human virtue, and so distmsta'^ 
all effort. 

It is true, the aspect of things may often appeazJ 
discouraging, and there may seem to be no places^ 
for rejoicing. No progress, it may be said, is made. § 
The world is not improving. Nay, former days were i 
better than these. But do not persona here deceive- I 
themselves? Is not humanity subject to the law of I 
progress? K we go back, not for a short term dm 
years, but a few centuries, and compare the world a 
it now is with what it then was, we shall see that J 
some advance has been made. In material civiliza. j 
tion and the arts, in what pertains to physical com* 
fort, the change is quite marked. And has there not J 
been moral progress ? Has not the cause of human- i 
ity gained? Great ideas and great principles have | 
been asserted and defended, and a multitude of heai 
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are bowing to them. If war and bloodshed 

ceased, no one will deny that Christian and pacific 

C sentiments have been gradually gaining strength. 

J Men are more alive than formerly to the horrors and 
evils of war, though they still view them less, far 
less seriously than they ought. They are more alive, 

f too, to other social evils, — intemperance, slavery, 
and the rest. Many wrongs have been tolerated 
which are tolerated no longer, and cruelties have been 
committed which can never be repeated. What- 

] ever exceptions may be witnessed, there has, on the 
whole, been a gain to the cause of humanity ; and 
thus the past teaches lessons of joy and hope. 

But whatever we may think of the past, or of the 
present as compared with it, if we deem it necessary 

I to despair of humanity, is it not that we have too 
little faith in God, in truth and virtue, nay, too little 
feith in man ? We have not the faith and love of 
the Christian. These will teach us never to despair 
I of humanity. Despair is not stamped on the Gospel 
of Jesus, but hopefulness. And with the redeeming 
power of this Gospel to aid it, humanity must ad- 
; vance. Truth, virtue, and right are congenial with 

I it, and have in them something divine, which will 

give them the victory. Hence it is, that, notwith- 
standing the wickedness of the world, and amid all 
the sin and suffering, war and violence, that are in it, 
we may rejoice, and if we have faith we shall re- 
I joice, for all things are not to continue as they are 
i and have been ; but in the " great year of Provi- 
i deuce," we see approaching with slow step and with 
h many delays a better era, in which moral force shall 
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prevail, the power of truth shall be acknowledged, 
and the beauty of virtue be felt, right make might, , 
and the spirit of Chriatian love be something more . 
than an empty name. And thus we ean labor in 
joy and in hope, in an overcoming faith. ' 

To rejoice always in faith is thus practicable. The 
Patriarch rejoiced to see the Saviour's day, and he- 
saw it and \vus glad. He looked across the gulf of ' 
future ages, and so we must look, and through the \ 
darkness we, too, shall see light and be glad. 

The precept is, " Rejoice evermore " ; and there ie« ' 
mains this further question to be rephed to, — Does i 
not this stand in contradiction to other precepts of , 
the Gospel, — in contradiction, too, to the spirit and 
life of Jesus himself? Undoubtedly it stands in con- 
tradiction to the interpretation which has been some- 
times put on some of those precepts. It stands in 
contradiction to the lives of but too many Christians- 
and their conceptions of true Religion, which exhibit ( 
her not with sweetness in her looks, but with a mo- , 
rose air and an austere countenance. It stands in 
contradiction to the spirit of monkery and asceti- 
cism, and those superstitions which have in different 
ages so debased the worship and lives of Christians. 
It stands in contradiction to all these, for it incul- ' 
catea a cheerful and not a sullen piety, — abstinence , 
from all which can awaken pleasuig emotion, or ■ 
clothe the face in smiles. i 

One of the greatest of the old English divines. Dr.-' 
Barrow, thus describes the Christian, in terms not ex-- ' 
aotly such as would be selected at the present day,., | 
but sufficiently lively and forcible: — J 
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" Wherefore a Christian aa such (according to the 
design of his religion, and in proportion to his com- 
pliance with its dictates) is the most jocund, gay, 
and blithe person in the world; always in hnmor 
and full of cheer ; continually bearing a mind well 
satisfied, a light heart and calm spirit, a smooth brow 
and serene countenance ; a grateful accent of speech, 
and a sweetly composed tenor of carriage. No black 
thought, no irksome desire, no troublesome passion, 
should lodge in his breast ; any furrow, any frown, 
any cloud, doth sit ill upon his face ; the least fretful 
word or froward behavior doth utterly misbecome 
him. If at any time it appear otherwise, 't is a de- 
flection from his cheu-acter ; 't is a blemish and wrong 
to his profession ; it argueth a prevarication in his 
judgment or his practice ; he forgetteth that he is a 
Christian, or hath not preserved the innocence that 
belongeth to that name." 

It is true, Christianity speaks often of self-denial 
and the duty of bearing the cross. But this self- 
denial is only a renunciation of things which con- 
science condemns, and which, as reasonable beings, 
we should wish and ought to avoid. It does not re- 
quire that any violence be done to nature ; that we 
should rudely tear from our breast affectionB and 
instincts which God has implanted there ; that we 
should close our eyes on cheerful sights, or our ears 
to the melody of sweet sounds, and go on oui earthly 
way with a sullen heart and a clouded brow, deem- 
ing every pleasurable emotion, and every gush of 
natural feeling, treason and sin against God and re- 
ligion. No : nothing of all this. If it requires us to 
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cut ouraelvea off from innocent gratifications, it j 
only for the sake of some greater good to be obtainef 
by ourselves, or some benefit to be conferred on t 
fellow-beinga. And whatever self-sacrifice the Got 
pel asks, it reqiiirea that it be made with cheerful 
ness and joy; and if it be not so made, it ip j 
part loses its worth. God loves a cheerful giver, a 
a cheerfid, not a cold and reluctant aacrific«. 

Christian self-denial is a very different thing £ 
self-torment. It does not consist in wearing a h^ 
shirt, in voluntarily sleeping on a bed of thorns, i 
going barefooted to holy slurines, in bodily emaciatioC^ 
or self-inflicted pain, — which have been c 
some ages of the Church, and by which men havj 
thought to make atonement for the sins of the soul 
To bear the cross patiently, willingly, without < 
thought of mmrmuring, when God lays it upon i 
or when duty demands the sacrifice of ease and s 
ish indulgence, is Christian ; but this is very diffen 
from ehoosing to make ourselves miserable for no e 

There is nothing in Christian self-denial incompi 
ible with a calm and even joy of the spirit 
such joy had Christ, " Rejoice evermore." " 
this precept, it is asked, fulfilled in his life ? It 
that he lived in the true spirit of it, for he had n 
faith than we, and living in intimate union with t 
Father, the Father dwelling in him, how could it b 
otherwise ? True, he is pronounced a " man of boi 
rows, and acquainted with grief," and we know t 
a crown of thorns and a cross were appointed i 
And they who judge by a conventional standai 
who cEm comprehend no pleasures bi 
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and no j oy bnt the joy of outward prosperity, may sup- 
pose that his spirit must always have been sad. But 
they who look deeper, who have a profounder insight, 
will proDounce a different judgment. The emotionH 
of the soul, they know, are not accurately measured 
by the senaationa of the body. This may feel pain, 
while the soul triumphs. There are numerous in- 
stances in which the mind, wrought upon by great 
thoughts, or occupied by intense emotion, has for a 
time been insensible to physical suiFering. That the 
spirit may rejoice, yea, and often does rejoice, while 
the body feels pain, is matter of frequent observation 
and experience. 

We must not judge the Saviour by the vulgar 
standard which recognizes no joy but in the luxiiriea 
of sense, the pleasures of ambition, or the piles of 
glittering dust which avarice heaps up. He lived 
for a nobler end, — to do the work of the Father, in 
redeeming humanity from sin, pouring light upon 
the darkened mind, binding up the broken-hearted, 
giving to the world a new consciousness of the 
power and beauty of truth, holiness, and love, and 
fitting the human soul for a final union with the All- 
Grood. And in doing this, thuik you that he had no 
inward joy, — a calm, silent, holy joy of the spirit, 
which was to him more than meat and drink, and 
all the pomp and circumstance of earthly thrones? 
WTien he said, looking through the dim viat^ of 
ages, — to his prophetic eye no longer dim, — upon 
the future triumphs of a religion of love, " And I, if 
I be lifted up &om the earth, will draw all men unto 
," — think you that his Bpirit rejoiced not? When 



he said, " I have finished the work thou gavest mi 
to do," " and now. Holy Father, I come to thee," 
and afterwards, " Into thy hands I commend my 
spirit," — thiak you that his sou] was any longer 
Bad ? " For the joy that was set before him," aay 
the Scriptures, " he endared the cross, deepiwing the 
shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God." 

There is joy not measured by earthly prospeiii 
and greater than earthly prosperity can give. Sndt* 
joy had Jesus, And such joy has every true follower 
of him. Though he walk in tears, he walks also 
in joy- 
But Jesus had no sin, you Bay, and we have sin, 
and must meet the sorrows of repentance. But these 
sorrows lead to joy. What reformed transgressor but 
rejoices that he has escaped from the enemy that was 
lying in wait for his soul, to destroy it ? Who has 
deeper joy? "Uejoice evermore," — if thou art living 
in sin, that the door of repentance is open to thee, 
and arise and enter in, and thou wilt find peace and, 
gladness, and no man shall take them from thi 
neither the world, nor adversity, nor death. 
Thus it is that the precept of the Apostli 
ciled ivith nature, with human experience, and 
the character and life of the Saviour. The 
in virtue of being such, has joy evermore 
faith, joy in God and in hope, joy in works of beuf 
cence and love. Judged by this standard, I know 
how far all, or any of us, may be Christian. H( 
will our Christianity bear this test, — the test of 
and contentment of spirit, which convert life 
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continued festiv^, every day into a red-letter day, and 
the world into a beautiful temple, full of God ? How 
far will our Christianity bear thia test, — of perfect 
serenity of mind, — of joy in God under aU circum- 
Btances, even when he takes away the crown of 
our prosperity and causes ua to sit in sackcloth on 
the earth ? I fear that the application of thia test 
will prove but too many of us deficient ; for we have 
not thia perfect repose of the soul on God, this rest- 
ing in him through faith, — resting in confidence Eind 
joy. For how many murmur and complain, accuse 
human life, see no good, but only evil, in their con- 
dition, — nay, go on their journey with a dissatisfied 
spirit, the spirit more of the atheist than the Christian ! 
The song of thanksgiving and the worship of praise 
are seldom on their lips or in their heart. Yet they 
are ever on the lips and in the heart of the Christian. . 
Religion is with him a great fact, — real as his own 
existence, — and, obeying her commands, he ever 
blesses the hand that leads him on his way. " The 
Lord is my Shepherd," he says, — and the words 
have to him a deep meaning and force, — "I shall 
not want ; yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me ; thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me." 
Such is the religious man and the Clmstian. Who 
has the same riglit to rejoice, who can so rejoice as 
he? Such may God help us to be, that we may pro- 
i on our way with gladness of heart, till we reach 
his presence, where is fulness of joy, and his right 
hand, where are pleasures evermore. 
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It is a common impression, I believe, that the' I 
reward of meekness is mainly future and spiritual,— 
that it is not a virtue, or quality of soul, which nieetis' I 
its recompense here on earth. In the bustle of life/j 
and competition for the coarser interests, it does nOfr J 
win, nay, is despised and trampled upon. It may, Jp B 
is said, or thought, have a spiritual reward. Thua^l 
there is no difficulty in admitting that God dwelta \ 
with the meek in heart, and the "ornament of bP'| 
meek and quiet spirit is in his sight of great price.*** 
With this, it appears to be imagined, the meek n 
be content; they must not look for the rewards t 
earth, — its honors or its pleastues. They must I 
satisfied with a spiritual recompense in the heavenlyv 
world. 

The Saviour, however, quoting from the Psalm 
asserts a diiferent doctrine. The meek have, accofd 
ing to him, an earthly reward. " Blessed are th^J 
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meek," he says, " for they shall iziherit the earth." 
The passage in the Psalms reads thus : " Yet a little 

■while, and the wieked shall not be, but the 

meek shall inherit the earth, and shall delight them- 
selves ill the abundance of peace." 

I wish at this time, following cut the doctrine of 
my text, to speak of the earthly reward of the meek ; 
in other words, to reply to the question. What is the 
real position of the meek man upon earth, — the 
estimate which society pats upon him, his place and 
his recompense ? Is meekness a quality which, were 
there no life beyond the present, no account to be 
rendered at God's tribunal, would deserve to be rec- 
ommended, for itself and the reward it brings, in 
the actual, living world? Or, is it a virtue suited 
only to monks and recluses, who make a merit of 
renouncing earth to win heaven ? The Saviour, as 
I said, asserts the contrary. And is he not right? 
What is the result of observation and experience on 
the subject ? What is the real position of the meek 
man upon earth ? 

But before I proceed to my argument, let me say 
a word on the nature and proper definition of meek- 
ness. Meekness is sometimes confounded with pu- 
sillanimity, or meanness of spirit. It is important 
that the mind should be disabused of this error, for 
error it most assuredly is. 

There is a difference between a meek and a mean- 
spirited man. Meekness is not inconsistent with 
dignity and self-respect ; nay, may be said in some 
sense to imply them. The meek person respects 
himself too much to allow every trilling incident to 




disturb his serenity, or throw his mind off its balance. 
He is not, like the proad and arrogant, easily exas- 
perated ; that which moves their anger does not d& 
stroy his equanimity and self-possession. He wotdd 
lose his self-respect if it did. There is no dignify, 
certainly, in yielding to the angry, prond, and re- 
vengeful passions ; but there is dignity jji meekness, 
that bears and forbears, and preserves perfect seren- 
ity of mind, calmness, gentleness. If I mistake not, 
this is felt. The arrogance that would insult feels 
rebuked when it is met by a raeeji, forbearing spirit; 
it unconsciously does homage to this spirit, and ao- 
knowledges to itself, or feels, certainly, its anpe- 
riority. 

The meek man resents not an injury, — not be- 
cause he fears, or is too pusillanimous, but because 
he is above it: it is against his principles. He is 
serene, and forgives, and serenity and forgiveness are 
divine and godlike qualities. The meek man wants 
not, courage to meet aflront by affront, and injury by 
injury ; he does what may become a man and a 
Christian, — he takes his stand on the ground of high 
principle, and this ground he firmly maintains. This 
often requires more courage than to yield to the dic- 
tates of the passions, or to vulgar notions and vul- 
gar prejudices ; these he has the magnanimity to 



Let not meekness, then, be confounded with mean- 
ness of spirit. No more does it require passive sub- 
mission to every sort of violence or injustice. It 
does not enter into the definition of meekness, that 
it abandons important rights, — that it tamely yidd^^ 
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to wrong or aggresaive aeta, — that it allows itself 
to be trampled upon and pillaged. It may, for 
reasons which seem to itself good and suificient, 
sometimes abstain lirom asserting rights, and espe- 
cially extreme rights. In matters of little moment, 
it may submit for the sake of peace ; it is averse to 
litigation, and will never show a contentious spirit; 
it abhors strife, but it will temperately and firmly 
take its stand against fraud and robbery. This is a 
duty it owes to society. It will not hesitate, in a 
proper way and without passion, to defend itself 
against the unrighteous attacks of base and unprin- 
cipled men. All this may be done without forfeiting 
a title to the praise of a meek and quiet spirit, I do 
not regard meekness as only another name for non- 
resistance, A person may be a very meek man, as 
I view the subject, and yet not hold to the doctrine 
of absolute non-resistance, — just as, on the other 
hand, they who hold that doctrine, and defend it 
with the lips, are not, as matter of course, among the 
meekest of mortals, but may be the reverse. ' They 
may be very arrogant, conceited, and overbearing. 
To Moses is given in the Scriptures the praise of 
meekness " above all men that were upon the face 
of the earth"; yet no one will think of imputing to 
him pusillanimity, or the tame abandonment of the 
cause of truth and right, or insensibility to insult. 
Finally, there is nothing in the nature of meek- 
ness which renders it incompatible with true manli- 
ness of character, or with refinement and knowledge 
of the world. It is no monkish virtue. Indeed, 
oaen of the world, under the name of politeness or 



gentJcmanly bearing, assume the semblance of met 
ness, of wliich the Christian poaseeaes the reality. 

Thus much I have thought it necessary to say, 3 
order to guard against misapprehension as to the n^ 
tare of the quality. 

But what position has the meek man upon t^ 
earth ? In the first place, is he despised ? Has I 
no name or reputation ? Is he holden in contempt fl 
I think not, — the truly meek, I mean. SuperficaJfl 
minds may say that this is a virtue in no repute 
that it is a despised quality ; that it subjects a p 
son to be trodden under foot of men. But if i 
look deeper, I think we shall be eonvinced thdl 
it is not necessarily so ; on the contrary, that it j 
possible for the meek to have praise, and occupy i 
high social position. Nay, they may stand as th* 
very pinnacle of human greatness. 

As to the repute of the qualify, if we look at t 
force and meaning of language, we shali fi.nd thai 
the epithet Tneek has, by common consent, been en 
used in a good sense, — that it is not an epithet a 
contempt. It is not alone in the Scriptures that j 
is used uniformly to designate a quahty entitled t 
commendation, respect, and love, but it is eo employe) 
by the poets, who may be taken as representing t 
popular sentiment. Meek is, with them, always t 
epithet of praise. In Milton's verse, " meek-eyet 
peace" is sent down iiom above. Meek, modest 
gentle, are epithets apphed to flowers peculiarly a 
ceptable from their delicate beauty. To 'say of t 
prosperous or great, that they wear their hono] 
meekly, has always been to use terms of comm^ 
dation. 



So far, then, as the general usage of language in 
popular speech furnishes a test, ~ and in such cases 
there can be no surer one, — meekness is not a de- 
spised quality, but the reverse. It ia a quality well 
thought of, and has the reverence and love of hearts. 
They who flout and jeer at it either misapprehend 
the nature of the quality, or they are exceptions to 
the common rule. They are the unthinking or coarse. 
On the other hand, how are the epithets which des- 
ignate the qualities opposite to meekness, as proud, 
resentful, angry, arrogant, overbearing, and the like, 
used ? Never in a good sense, but always in a bad. 
No man or woman feels flattered or complimented 
by such epithets. To have the reputation of being 
of an angry mood, — proud, arrogant, revengeful, — 
is what no one thinka particularly desirable. It is 
not a reputation which is coveted. 

The title of meekness, then, to approbation and 
praise, according to the common sentiment of hu- 
man nature, and universal feeling of the human heart, 
would seem to be fully vindicated. Who does not 
censure the pride of a Wolsey, and commend the 
meek modesty of a Newton ? And what earthly 
conqueror, what laurelled hero, ever won such honor 
as the meelt and lowly Jesus ? In his presence how 
is all earthly pride humbled ! Away then, away for 
ever, with the prejudice that meekness is a despised 
quality, or that the Christian character wants man- 
linese! 

But what substantial advantages has the meek 
man in this world, and what reward is implied in 
the promise that he shall " inherit the eartii " ? 



We may grant, if we will, that what is sometimes ■■ 
called success in the world — the prizes of ambitioft^ 
especially — is more frequently given to the boM 
the daring, the unscrupulous, the reckless of mors 
diBtinctioiig ; it does not hence follow that they etj^ 
joy most of the happiness of earth. K by success w 
the world, however, be meant such as should satisfj*! 
a rational and wise man, I very much queatiM^I 
whether the class designated more frequently secun^I 
and retain it than others. If we include in the clastf I 
such as are really unscrupulous as to the moral chai^'fl 
acter of their acts, I am confident that the reverse M | 
true. They may succeed for a time, but I think W 
will be found that their prosperity is insecure, affll^ 
often transient. The same recklessness that wiosrl 
may also lose. There is little stability in injuaticei' 1 
It has no principle of security in itself, and all the''! 
moral and natural laws of the universe conspire 
against it. Right, only right, is firm and stabWI 
"Were not the words of the Psalmist founded itf'l 
an unerring knowledge of human nature ? Do they 1 
not announce a general truth, to which exceptioUig^ I 
indeed exist, but which is nevertheless a governindl 
law ? "I have seen the wicked in great power, andf 
spreading himself like a green bay-tree ; yet he passed 1 
away, and lo ! he was not ; yea, I sought him, bat b 
could not be found." Again : " Yet a little whil^H 
and the wicked shall not be ; yea, thou shalt diBi^fl 
gently consider his place, and it shall not be ; buft| 
the meek shall inherit the earth." 

This refers to external prosperity. And is it t 
true as is sometimes imagined, that this attends ti» 
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boid and unscnipulous, — those who exhibit quali 
ties the opposite of the meek, gentle, and kind 
Or if fhey win, do they keep ? Is their end prosper- 
ous and peaceful ? Does not their leaf, oftentimes, 
soon wither ? They pass away, or sink into obscuri- 
ty, and are forgotten I Is it true, in the literal sense, 
that the unrighteous possess the land, and the men 
of meek, peaceful life are cast out? The proraiae 
was originally made in reference to the land of Ca- 
naan, And were the Jews expelled, or did they lose 
the promised land, by their meek, kind, just, and 
peaceful qualities, or the reverse 1 The Saviour saya, 
"They that use the sword shall perish by the sword"; 
violence begets violence. And how often retribu- 
tion comes for injustice, and the wicked are un- 
timely cut down, or their prosperity departs ! They 
wither as the green herb, or ore desolate and for- 
saJcen, wliile the righteous man is " like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water ; his leaf shall not fade, and 
whatsoever he doth shall prosper." 

Thus is external prosperity more frequently than 
is sometimes supposed the reward of the upright, the 
meek, the kind, the pestceable, and not of the oppo- 
site class. 

But I do not insist on this fact. It is not neces- 
sary to demonstrate the truth of our Saviour's asser- 
tion, that there is for the meek a present reward. A 
blessing rests upon them from within and without. 
They shall inherit the earth; that is, they shall re- 
ceive most enjoyment from it. They shall share in 
quiet and peace their portion of earthly good. Their 
days shall pass tranquilly in the land ; they shall be 



" hostile to none, of none afraid." What are tin 
great disturbers of life, — the enemies of calm, happj^ I 
days ? Is it not the passions that rankle in the breasl^ 
— envy, pride, anger, hate, and revenge ? These pnxl 
duce a restlessness of heart, — a certain fever of fJw-l 
mind ; and where these exist, farewell happiness, faTe-(l 
well the enjoyment of earth ! The fountain is poa<ifl 
soned ; the serpent enters Paradise, and it is Paradiaa^^f 
no longer. What are riches, what are palaces, whi 
are honors, if the heart be unquiet, — if it be ton) 
and racked by these passions ? With these battlingpl 
it in the breast, can a person be said, in any fab- sensej 
to have the enjoyment of earth ? His possessions, i 
he have any, are possessions bnt in name, — meKil 
barren titles, dry parchment But from these pafr*^l 
siona the meek are exempt; and having serenity, T 
within, they enjoy the earth without stint or limita- 
tion. It is to them a possession, — a goodly heritage<i j 
For them all beauty blooms ; for them the land decks \ 
itself with flowers, and music in its time fills the a 
The pleasant light diffuses itself around their tranqniU 1 
dwellings ; for them the seasons complete their circlej \ 
the dews gather to refresh the ground ; all good amii 1 
gentle things are theirs, ^ — ^ theirs to enjoy. AH lookft, J 
beautiful in its place, for light, peace, and sunshine ■ f 
are within. Do not such inherit the earth? They.-l 
are its real possessors. 

Then they have peace from without. Say whatcj 
we will, pronounce the world bad eis we may, th9« 
meek, kind, and serene virtues, if not at all timead 
honored as they should be, go not wholly unrecoiib<iJ 
pensed by men. They give some security to lifo^ 




security from strife and ill-will, violence and hate. 
The derce passions of men are not roused against the 
meek, as against the arrogant and revengeful. They 
will be less frequently involved in those contentions 
which embitter existence. They will be let alone, — 
be left in peace in qniet habitations and secure rest- 
ing-places. Is this fable ? Is it not reality ? It ia 
said of those the Lord loves, " They shail be in 
league with the stones of the field, and the beasts of 
the field shall be at peace with them." So may we 
not say of Mm who puts on meekness as a robe, 
whose life is sweet as " the aweet influences of 
Pleiades," that he shall be at peace with his fel- 
low-beings, and they with him, — not only the good 
and gentle, but the unkind and the evil ? Is not this 
to a great extent true after all? And so a blessing 
conies to the meek fi-ora without. He meets it in 
his social relations : 

" Hia heart no broken friendships alinff, 
No BtormB Ms peaceful tont invade." 
Is this fable ? again I ask. Is it not reality ? 

I hold it to be true, that there is no good quality 
of the heart, and no virtue of the life, which docs not 
in some way minister to the happiness of its posses- 
sor. Meekness certainly furnishes no exception. It 
is useful alike to the individual and to aociety. It 
teaches true courtesy and respect, and so avoids 
offence which the insolent, the passionate, and the 
exacting are perpetually giving. It does not consist 
in self-depreciation ; but while it sets a proper, not 
an extravagant, value on self, it has due regard to the 
cdaims of others. It is not rude and unfeeling, and 



never insults. It preaents no sharp points, no rotigh 
edge. If it defend ita rights, or assert its views, which 
it will with perfect independence and frankness, it 
will do it with modesty and kindness, and so does 
not wound another's sensibility, or touch his pride. 
And for all these reasons it creates few enmities. It 
kindles no anger in another's breast. Even rough 
natures respect it, and are softened by it. Without 
gentleness in themselves, they know how to prize it 
in others, and are conquered by it, while sharpness 
only irritates. Gentle woman, — she is all-powerfuL 
Heaven's sweetest influences are gentle, — the silent 
gathering of the dews on a summer's evening, — the 
expanding of the flower to drink in the sun's rays, 
and shed its sweetness on the surrounding air. Greu- 
tle, sweet, — they are epithets which readily assimi- 
late, — naturally couple themselves in our minds ; but 
not violent and sweet, ungentle, unkind. 

Place the meek man in any position, his meekneffl 
becomes the ornament of that position. How it 
graces prosperity! How becomingly does it sit oH' 
the great and powerful ! Meekness in superiors in 
ability and social rank diminishes envy and concili- 
ates aifection, while pride stirs up envy and awakens 
hostility. The modest man will never parade his su- ■ 
periority, but rather veil it; he will avoid compari-- 
sons flattering to himself and humiliating to others; 
and they will concede to his modesty the homage hia , 
arrogance can never enforce. Good fortune of every;; J 
kind should be borne with mepkness ; they who aieiJ 
meek in prosperity will find sympathy in adversity, ba^ J 
when the scorner is overthrown, the people rejoice 
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The meek man ia sparing of censure. He is too 
deeply impressed with the necessary imperfection of 
human nature, and of his own deficiencies in partic- 
ular, to be a hard judge or rigid critic of his fellow- 
beings. He is fully sensible of his own need of in- 
dulgence and pardon, and therefore willingly grants 
them. He knows that he has errors enough to be 
forgiven, and therefore ia placable, and forgives. 

Will such a man in the journey of life be conscious 
of no advantage ? "Will his virtues bear no fruit 
sweet to hie own taste, as well as pleasant to the 
beholder ? I think that he will enjoy many advan- 
tages. In all life's rough way, through a world of 
duty, temptation, and sorrow, he will find the road 
made smoother to his feet, and his soul will have 
more rest. 

Is there not, then, a blessing for the meek here 
upon earth, — security, kindness, love, tranquillity, 
peace, — the reverence of gentle natures, yea, and of 
proud natures too? The meek are lovers of human- 
ity, and may we not in the name of humanity, as 
well as in the name of religion, pronounce a bless- 
ing upon them, — a blessing now and evermore ? 

But how shall I worthily utter the praises of meek- 
ness ? According to the Scripture imagery, it is the 
soul's priceless ornament. And is it not so ? All 
loveliness, in truth, ia meek. Search for things 
lovely ever so far, in the world of reality or of im- 
agination, you will find that wherever you can ap- 
ply this epithet, you can apply that of meek also. 
The stars are meek, as they look down serenely from 
the still firmament: the moonbeam is meek, as it 



sleeps on the green bank. And ao in human natui 
— other qualities may dazzle the intellect or capti- 
vate the senses, but meekness wins the heart. 

In Alpine passes, far up among the rocky clitSi, 
bloom flowers of meekest beauty, emblems of the 
love which in those everlasting solitudes, on the cen- 
finea of eternal snows, blend with evidences of the 
majesty and power of the Creator. Meek things 
attract; meek things it is which link themselves 
with the affections, and receive the worship of love. 
"What is called a sweet expression of countenance, 
or sweetness of temper, has always something of 
meekness in it. Enter a gallery of paintings full of 
divine beauty, — note the pictures that most fre- 
quently arrest the step of the intelligent visitor, — 
around which gather groups of eager observers, — 
you will see that they usually embody some quality 
of meekness, perhaps meekness blended with devo- 
tion. The Madonnas of all the great masters are 
meek. Such is the homage of genius, I may say, of 
human nature, to this divine quality, — for I 
call it divine, since it was made one of the chara( 
Istic attributes of God's chosen Son. 

Put on meekness, then, and wear it as the inner' 
garment of the soul, — meekneaa before God and 
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The passage of which these words form a part is 
taken by St. Paul, with some change, from a charge 
given by Moses to the Jews, setting forth the bless- 
ings of obedience and the punishment of disobedi- 
ence, — "life and good," and " death and evil." In the 
charge occurs this language; "For this command- 
ment, which I command thee this day, is not hidden 
from thee, neither is it far off. It is not in heaven, 
that thou shouldst say. Who shall go up for us to 
heaven and bring it unto us, that we may hear it 
and do it ? Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou 
shouldst say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and 
bring it unto us, that we may hear it and do it? 
But the word is very nigli unto thee, in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it." Moses 
commands to love and obey God, and this was the 
word which was in their mouth and in their heart 
The Apostle applies the language to Christian faith 
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and morality. The use I would make c 
sage at this time is to speak from it, of the eim- 
plicity of Christian morality, — I might say, of all 
morality, but it is Christian morality with which we 
are concerned, and this corresponds to those priim^, 
live sentiments of the human heart, which are 
necessity simple and plain. 

There has always been a yearning in the human 
breast after truth, and especially moral and religions 
truth, — that truth which is to be made the guide of 
life, truth embodied in principles of action ; and men 
have gone far to seek it, and they have lamented 
over the uncertainty in which they have so often 
wandered. And yet nothing is more certain and 
plain than the great principles of morality. They are 
written by the finger of God on every human heart, 
and if, instead of seeking for them at far-otF shrineB, 
or wrapped up in the metaphysics of creeds, men 
would have looked within, and trusted to their own 
unsophisticated feelings, and their own moral judg- 
ments, they would have been saved from much per- 
plexity and error. " Why even of your own selveB," 
asks the Saviour, " judge ye not what is right ? " I 
do not mean that revelation was unnecessary. It 
was necessary. The world stood in sufficient need 
of it. But the morality of revelation corresponda 
with the instinctive sentiments of the human he: 
and laws of consciousness, to which we find J< 
perpetually appealing. It is this harmony of 
tion with nature, with the teachings of conscien* 
with the light within, which gives it its chief powen 
It has a witness in our own breasts, which testifies 
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for, it, and assures us that it utters deep and immu- 
table truths. The word, or commandment, is in us, 
in our mouths and in our hearts. 

My proposition is, that the great priueiplea of 
morality, of Christian morality too, are simple and 
plain. All elementary moral truths are necessarily 
simple. The ideas of right and wrong arc simple 
ideas ; the feeling of approbation or disapprobation, 
which accompanies the one or the other, is simple, — 
too simple to be defined. The sentiment of right 
and wrong, the sentiment of duty, — what human 
heart is destitute of it? Were there a destitution 
of it in any individual, you could not make yourself 
understood by him on any moral subject, for there 
would be no ideas and no feelings in common be- 
tween you, no medium of communication. Alt per- 
sons have that in them which enables them to com- 
prehend the meaning of duty ; they perceive moral 
differences, the distinction of right and wrong ; they 
have a feeling of moral obligation. This is right, 
and therefore to be done ; that is wrong, and there- 
fore to be avoided : all comprehend this language, 
There is a feeling in their own hearts which assures 
them of its truth. Thus are the truths of morality 
among the simplest that can be presented to the 
human mind. The child can comprehend them as 
readily as the grown man, — the humblest individual 
as readily as a Newton or a Butler. 

Now what is the use we are to make of this fact, 
— the simphcity of the moral law, of the teachings 
of conscience 1 Precisely what Jesus taught his dis- 
ciples, — that is, to look within. Take as an illustra- 
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tiou his great precept, " Whatsoever ye wonld thi 
men should do to you, do ye even so to theni^^ 
Here is a direct appeal to our moral judgmei 
There is no argument, no reasoning ; there was Qgfl 
need of any. The principle is, that it is right to J 
aa we would be done by ; and if any one does i 
understand and admit the force of this principle, i 
his own moral judgment and feelings do not tew 
him its validity, no reasoning will convince hina ( 
it. We must go back to the primary sentiments s 
primary judgments of our own hearts. These wiU^^ 
except in certain unfortunate cases, guide us right, ^a 
The great misfortune with men, and the occaaioBa 
of much wrong-doing and much sin, is, that they d/^M 
not trust to these primary and instinctive judgment^ ' 
which Christianity re-affirms. They do not trust 
to their own hearts, which are often better than their 
heads, and a safer guide in matters of morality. I 
do not mean that duty is never to be reasoned 
about. There are many questions of duty which 
require the sharpest exercise of reason. But then 
the oiEce of reason in these cases consists rather i 
the attempt to make the case understood by onrfl 
self, in collecting light and evidence, than in anw 
thing else. When the case is understood, and t 
evidence is all before the mind, it is still left to t 
moral sentiments, the instinctive feeling of right a 
wrong, to decide. Nor do I mean to say, that t 
moral sensibility, conscience, is not susceptible < 
culture. It is so in the highest degree; and a Chi 
tian culture is what it needs : the conscience r 
become Christian. 



But what lintend toaasertis, thatifwe wouldJook 
into our own hearts, and trust them, trust our own 
instinctive judgments of right and wrong, assisted 
by Chriat's teachings, we should often do much bet- 
ter than we now do ; we should be more faitliful, 
more true, more upright, merciful, and humane. 

What is the object and the result of a great part 
of the processea of reasoning to which men resort on 
the subject of duty and morality, a great part of the 
casuistry they employ? Is it not rather to get rid 
of duty than to perform it ? to find an excuse or 
apology with themselves for doing as they lilte, or as 
interest dictates, ther rathan to arrive at the simple 
truth respecting it ? This they do not always inten- 
tionally, but only with a sort of half-consciousness ; 
and sometiniea the case is one of entire self-decep- 
tion. 

On a subject of this kind, the appeal must be 
made to experience. What does that teach ? What 
is the object of a great deal of the reasoning persona 
employ on the subject of duty ? Here is a case in 
which the instinctive sentiments of the heart tell us 
that a certain act, or course of action, is right, — that 
it is a duty so to act ; and if we were to obey the 
honest convictions of the moment, we should so act- 
But it is unpleasant, or against our interests. So 
we make it a question of reasoning, or casuistry. 
We collect on one — the selfish — side all the reasons 
we can by any ingenuity discover, and are sure to 
see them in all their force and magnitude, while we 
are very likely to overlook some of those on the 
other side, or to under-estimate their weight. In 



this way it is not difficult for an ingenious raind t 
impose on itself, to mistake sophistry for argument^ 
or the show of reason for the reality. And the i 
suit corresponds. The duty is not performed. Tin 
feelings are reasoned down ; the conscience qmet« 
and the individual is not half as good a Chrietiaa fl 
he would have been, had he gone on in a straigU 
forward, manly way, doing at once what hie heal 
told hira was right, following his innate eentim^ 
of morality and duty. 

I need not speciiy cases, because each one t 
readily recall them. And how often does it happ4 
when a person has reasoned himself into the per- 
formance of an act opposed to his primary convic- 
tions of what was right, that he afterwards feels a 
sort of secret dissatisfaction with himself. Some- 
thing within whispers that he has been false, that he 
has been playing the Jesuit with himself, and not 
acting the true man. 

What, again I ask, has been the object of a g 
er part of the casuistry which has been in the woilditi 
Has it not been rather to teach how duty may fa 
evaded, than to assist in its performance, — to ja 
tify acts of doubtful propriety, rather than to show"' 
the plain way of right? And ia not such the casu- 
istry men too often employ with themselves ? And 
80 human suffering goes unrelieved, social evils are 
allowed to remain, and the morality of business is 
often poor and low. It is frequently not such as the 
unsophisticated sentiments of the heart can justify; 
and the youth who has grown up with a reverence 
for truth, whose heart and life have been pure, is , 
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greatly shocked on being first introduced into its 
mysteries. But by degrees his moral judgments 
are frittered away by a process of reasoning. He 
must do aa others do, he persuades himself, or he 
cannot succeed, and bo his primary convictions are 
overborne, and he is gradually reconciled to that 
against which his whole nature at first rebelled. 

A money-getting man will reason down the in- 
stinctive sentiments of humanity in his breast, and 
will fatten on the poverty and suffering of his fellow- 
beings. He will carry out bis unfeeling logic, and 
BO justify himself, when his conscience, if he would 
let it speaJs freely, would condemn him. In fact, 
in what consists the greater part of the work of re- 
ligious teachers and moralists ? Is it not to bring 
persons back to the simple judgments of childhood, 
— to those unsophisticated feelings of right and 
wrong, and that quick sensibility, which the world, 
with its false maxims and interests, has so perverted 
or blunted ? Is it not to restore the dominion to the 
instinctive sentiments of the heart, in opposition to 
the artifices of reason and power of custom, glossing 
over a bad cause, and making truth to appear false- 
hood, and falsehood truth ? And so the Saviour 
could say, " Of such is the kingdom of heaven " ; 
and, " Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
heaven aa a little chUd, shall not enter therein." Men 
get away from their original convictions and the 
truth and simplicity of nature ; they employ their 
reason to dupe each other and themselves, and so 
wander far from the kingdom of their Father, — far 
into the land of sin and selfishness, of coldness and 
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worldliaess, of a false and conventional moralij 
Were they content to obey the simple convictions S 
trulh and duty, how short would be the process of del 
cidlng on the morality of actions, and how much ttaxi 
ble would often be saved them ! The hesitation, t 
difficulty in deciding, comes, in many cases, at It 
from a relnctance to obey these convictions. Selfi 
ness dictates a particular course. This points oiK 
way, and the instinctive convictions of the heart a 
other. Here, then, is a struggle. Reasons must I 
found for setting aside the convictions referred i 
and it is surprising how flimsy these reasons som 
times in reality are. But they serve their purpoafl 
— the purpose of self-deception. They furnish i 
agent with a plausible pretext for doing as he c 
and this is all he wants. He acts from a ae 
motive, but this it will not do for him to acknoi 
edge to himself; yet the thinnest web of sophistr 
sufficient to hide from him the deformity of the a 
or the selfishness he does not wish to see. 

And BO it is in judging of actions abeady performM 
Why, looked at in connection with the simple moi 
ity of the heart, they would often be coudemnet 
That cannot justify them, and the motives or reasom 
the person assigns for having performed them ^ 
very probably not be those which in reality had a 
weight in deciding him at the time. The motivi 
was a selfish one; it might be avarice, — by whi(4 
souls are so often lost, — or some other. It might h 
passion, or resentment. It matters not. The i 
must be justified to one's self and to conscience a 
it is done. But the motive assigned in its 
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tion is jiot that which really operated at the time. 
That muat be kept out of sight. There is a great deal 
of this self-deception, or attempt at self-deception, in 
the world. People will not be true and honest with 
themselves. They must find an apology or cover- 
ing for selfishness, — they must excuse it to the 
world and to themselves; and here is the source of 
the difficulty attending questions of right and wrong, 
and the moralify of actions. The moral judgments 
Eire simple, but it costs too great an effort of self- 
denial to obey them ; selfishness steps in with its 
doubts, its arguments, and its reasons, and the case 
becomes perplexed, though selfishness finally tri- 
umphs. The heart is borne down by the hard logic 
of the understanding. 

It is singular, it is humiliating, to reflect how 
much of the reasoning employed on the moral char- 
acter of actions is expended in the attempt to get 
away from the word that is in our mouth and in 
our heart, — the original principles of uprightness, 
truth, and sincerity. It would be better to follow 
more implicitly these principles. "We should be bet- 
ter men and better Ciu-istians, 

I have spoken of the simplicity of the Ciiristian 
morality — conesponding with those principles which 
may be regarded as instinctive in the human breast 
— in reference to some of the arts of self-deception. 
I have said that it is generally a desire to evade duty, 
rather than a desire faithfully to discharge it, going 
forward in the single-hearted love of truth and good- 
ness, which renders qiiestioiis of the right or wrong 
ctfi an act, or course of action, perplexing. MoraUty 



would be a very, very easy matter to decide upon, 0m 
we Lad not interest and pausioii and selfishness td 
contend against. Men use rhetoric and arguraen^J 
false, though fair, and by them are deceived an(|3 
betrayed, •tl 

Love God and your fellow-beings. This, acccndifl 
ing to the Saviour and his Apostles, is the sum ofj 
the requirements of the GospeL And can anythi^l 
be more plain, simple, and intelligible than thisfll 
And does not the heart respond to it ? This all w3|!H 
acknowledge. But then it will be asked, What does S 
this love require me to do ? I confess the justneas of] 
the command, I believe, I feel it. I need no argifrv 
ment to convince me that I ought to love God andl'l 
my fellow-beings. But how is the command to be J 
fulfilled ? What does this love require me to do ? I J 
see my fellow-beings around me, — some pure and J 
good, I can sympathize with them, I can readi]]i'l 
embrace them in the circle of my affections, I caa m 
cast in my lot among them ; I can love them. But .1 
I see also the vicious, the impure, the degraded. Am J 
I required to love them also ? I see, too, the suffer^ 1 
ing, the miserable, the enslaved. And, amid the maBS J 
of vice and wretchedness that is in the world, what ' 
can I do ? If you will tell me how I am to love my 
fellow-beinga, one and all, and what I can do for 
them, — how I can manifest my love, — I will go and 
do it. So secretly argue, no doubt, multitudes. BiiiJ 
will the heart which is really filled with love, in (x*m 
dinary cases, find any difficulty in manifesting it?! 
Will not that heart plead for humanity in every I 
form ? We do not know, we say, how to act Biitl 
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the heart, if right, if Christian, will tell us. It wUl 
find a way. It will let its affections go forth. It will 
make us active. Doea not the heart which is reaUy 
ill earnest find a method of manifesting that earnest- 
ness ? And if it cannot do it in one way, it will in 
another, — not in words, but in deeds. 

There are cases, undoubtedly, in which it is diffi - 
calt to decide what to do. But in general is it not 
our selfishness, our want of real sympathy with our 
fellow-beings, want of love, which causes the diffi- 
culty ? We hesitate, we question, we demur, we 
start objections or wc listen to them, because we 
have not the true spirit within us. That would com- 
pel us to go forward and act. Where there is a 
will, there will be a way. But the fire must burn 
within, otherwise there will be no light or warmth 
■visible ; but they will be visible if that iire be 
there, — kindled and burning in the breast. How 
large a portion, — I do not say all, — but how large 
a portion of the excuses for not acting come, in 
reality, not from any real difficulty which the case 
presents in the way of determining how to act, but 
from want of that impelling principle of love of 
which I speak. The heart has become incrusted 
over with selfishness, or the world has deadened it 
to the finer emotions. This is the eviL 

To love the vicious and impure, in the same sense 
in which we love the pure and good, is not required 
of us, and is in itaelf impossible, — that is, with a 
love united with moral approbation. Yet all good, 
all virtue, may not have gone out of them, as it never 
goes out of any human heart; but always there re- 
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mains some trace of good, some feeling we can 
spect, and something with which we can sympati 
And were it otherwise, Christian love, embracing 
oiar fellow-beings, is kindness ; and this we can shoi$^l 
to all, if we possess it, — to the sinful aa well 
to the pure. la not a human soul there, and can ^ifS: 
not labor to benefit that soul ? Perhaps we may 
in lifting it from its present degraded and fallen 
dition ; perhaps reawaken in it aspirations after virta«^l 
perhaps strengthen its better purposes ; perhaps assuni 
it in repenting, and so cause joy in heaven. We cafi; 
do something which shall show that we remembtSp' 
our fellow-beings and feel kindness towards them, aa 
well the fallen and perishing as the good and true, 
if only we have the spirit of our Master in our lieart-a. 
That will light ua on our way ; that will impel us 
onward, and if we possess it, we shall not often find 
ourselves saying, " I would do something, but I 
know not how," The path of duty will be mad» 
plain before our face. -* 

This simple morality of the Gospel, love to God 
and our fellow-beings, may be contemplated in an^ 
other view. What is religion? persons ask. An4 
the qnestion has been made a very perplexing one, 
and a multitude of answers have been given to it, 
and religion has been made a subject of dispute, and 
the occasion of persecution and the infliction of the 
penalty of death. Yet if we look to the teaching^, 
and life of the Saviour, the question need not 
plex us, and nothing can be simpler than the ansi 
They are the best Christians who most love God 
their fellow-beings, and manifest that love ii 
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Uvea, whatever be their creed or worship. These, in 
themselvea considered, will save no one, but only ful- 
filling the command, — doing as Jesus has said,— 
loving God and our fellow-beings. This is the grand 
essential of all true religion. And one of the effects 
of modern reforms is to bring out and place in prom- 
inent relief this principle. They are exhibiting relig- 
ion on its practical aide. Their tendency is to break 
down the barriers which have hitherto divided Chris- 
tians into sects, raiabig between them walls of parti- 
tion high as heaven. Christians of different sects and 
communions, by being engaged Jn action in the same 
common cause, are led to see how much good, how 
much of the spirit of Christ, there is in each other. 
They are learning to see and value the practical ele- 
ment of Christianity as they have never seen and 
valued it before, — the simple element of love. This 
is now taking a place above forms and creeds, as 
Jesus intended it should. An earnest spirit of Chris- 
tian love, — where this manifests itself, there the world 
is coming to recognize the presence of Christ and 
Christianity ; and not in professions of homage to 
him, in bending the knee externally to him, bowing 
low at his name, or coupling it with high-sounding 
epithets. And so it will be. Nothing can be sim- 
pler than the true Gospel of Christ, which recognizes 
God as our Father, and our fellow-beings as our 
brethren, — nothing can be simpler, yet how grand 
and comprehensive ! And in this consists the prac- 
tical significance of Christianity, which the world, 
weary of the strife of creeds and warfare of sects, is 
coming to see, and will see more and more clearly. 
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I do not say that this practical significance of i 
Gospel consists in philanthropy without piety, whict 
is putting asunder what God haa joined. They must 
remain united. Piety is the very root and support 
of morality, and essential to the highest philanthropy; 
and if we separate them, we depart from the pure 
Gospel of Christ We must keep them united. 
Love and obey God ; love and do good to your ieilfm 
low-beings ; — these are the two great pillars in ibita 
aimplc and majestic temple of Christianity, and the 
grandest of all reforms in religion, which future ages 
may bring about, will be ttiat which shall cause these 
commands to be recognized, reverenced, and obeyed in 
the simplicity and truthfuhiess in which Jesus uttered 
them. How many vain opinions will be then swept 
away I How many contentions be brought i 
end I And he will be deemed tlie beat Christi 
who most fully lives out Christ in his life. 
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To say that anything ia " more precious than 
gold," may to some sound a little paradosical. For 
of silver and gold do not men make idols 1 Not, 
as of old, material idols ; these emhodied a religious 
idea. He that spared his gold for molten or carved 
images, then fell down and worshipped them, did 
not worship the material gold, but the divinity which 
was supposed to dwell in the image, or be repre- 
sented by it. The religious element of his nature, 
nay, his reverence, was, in a manner, brought into 
action, — did show itself, though in a perverted form. 
He gave evidence that there was something which 
he venerated above gold, and to which he conse- 
crated it. He had religious ideas, such as they were, 
arid to them he was willing to sacrifice material 
wealth. He gave his gold. That was not to him, 
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therefore, the most precious thing. There was 1 
him, in his belief, a divinity which was to be more 
worshipped than the glittering dust which men dig 
out of the earth, — mere golden sands. 

He had some conception of the spiritual. The 
heavenly world was not to him a blank, nor did he 
live wholly without regard to it. The gold of the 
image, we may say, enshrined a religious idea. It 
gave testimony to the existence of such an idea, and 
showed that men could relinquish what bore a price, 
out of respect to it. We may say, that such idola- 
try was senseless. To make an image of silver, or 
of gold, and bow down in adoration before it, — 
what, it is exclaimed, can be more foolish and ab- 
surd 7 But then, as I said, it was not the gold, the 
material, visible element, which was worshipped, but 
the divinity which the image was believed to rep- 
resent, or which had its abode in it. The religious 
sentiment was there, and from reverence for this it 
was that they took of their gold, denying them- 
selves the pleasures and luxuries it might have pro- 
cured them, and of it made an image, which could 
neither feed nor clothe them, nor minister to any of 
the gratifications of sense. Such an appropriation, 
wholly unproductive in the modern, utUitarian sense 
of the word, bore witness, I say, to the spiritual that 
was in man, and how much of earthly riches he was 
willing to part with for its sake. We may call it 
foolish, stupid : it was so, no doubt. 

But I would fain ask, and ask periously, Is the 
modern worship of gold — may I not add, of the 
material element itself ^ — much less so? This wor^ i 
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ship involves no religLous idea, or sentiment, — H' 
reference to the spiritual, or to anything above the 
earth and this earthly life. I see not here any nobler 
worship than that of old; nay, may we not pro- 
nounce it less noble, since it ia not connected with 
any spiritual idea, or with religious belief of any 
kind, but ia a worship of the material and the seen, 
— that which can be felt and handled ? To take of 
one's silver and gold, and make an image, believing 
that a divinity higher than gold resided in it, was 
Bomething, I should fear to put the religion of 
many to so severe a test at the present day. But 
let this pass. 

" More precious than gold." I began with say- 
ing, that to call anything so, might to some appear 
paradoxical. For is there not a great deal of mam- 
mon-worship in the world? Is not gold viewed as 
in itself a sort of divinity 1 Is there not, practically, 
a kind of omnipotence ascribed to it? Reverence 
for it has afi'ected our language, and changed the 
aignificafion of several terms and plu-ases. What is 
a man worth ? it is asked. This means, generally, 
not, How worthy is he, — what virtues does he pos- 
sess, — how noble is his character, — what is he in 
himself, — what his moral worth ? but, How much 
gold, or what stands for the representative of it, has 
he to show ? 

What is there which so stirs the community, so 
quickens the pulse, so wakes up even the sluggish, 
as reports of mines of gold, an Eldorado at length 
found ? ' What stimulated the host of Spanish ad- 
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venturers, Boon after the discovery of this country by 
Columbus ? What but tales of gold ? Ajid similar 
tales, it seems, have their charm still. The pulse of 
the nation is visibly quickened by them, and dreams 
of a golden age come again ; not an age of inno- 
cence and happiness, when the Divinity walked on 
earth and held converse with man, — the golden age 
of antiquity, — but an age of material gold, — not 
figuratively, but literally an age of gold. 

And I grant that gold can do something, — can do 
much. It can purchase much, — many comforts and 
exemptions, leisure and means especially of intellect- 
oal culture. A person who has it may gratify his 
taste by gathering aioand him productions of art. 
He may have paintings and statues embodying the 
highest human conceptions of the beautiful; new 
and costly books, through which he may converse 



with the best mijida of the race. All these he 



may 



have, to say nothing of luxuries of less intrinsic 
worth. He may make liim great works ; he may 
play in architecture ; may embellish his groiinds ; 
may, if he choose, live in a style of princely mag- 
nificence, laying all climes and the highest skill un- 
der contribution, to please his fancy or minister to 
his caprice. What is more, he may carry out plans 
of benevolence ; may erect asylums and hospitals ; 
may endow institutions of science and art; may, 
write his name among the eminent benefactors of 
his race. 

All this gold may help a man to do, only he must 
have a spirit within him, the worth of which is not 
to be measured by gold, and which worships a high^ 
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divinity, though, it may be, not the highest. Gold 
can do much, but it cannot do everything ; and there 
are things, we may say with the Apostle, which are 
better than gold. Wisdom is better; affection is 
better, more precious, than gold. Human hearts, 
truthfulness, sympathy, the living virtues which shed 
a radiance over the walks of daily life, and make 
pure, bright homes, — all are better, more precious, 
than material gold. Peace of mind, content, riches 
of soul, are better, far more precious. Their worth 
is not to be measured by perishing sands, — no, not 
by rivers and mountains of gold. There is no Eldo- 
rado without, so rich as the mines within the breast, 
would persons but work them, seeking there the 
pure ore, the fadeless gem. The best jewels are not 
dug out of the earth : they are embedded in the 
soul. 

Gold can buy much, but there is more it cannot 
buy. It caimot buy affection, content, serenity of 
mind, and true self-respect. It can buy smiles, and 
flattery, and summer friendships ; but the love and 
approbation of human hearts it cannot buy. It can- 
not buy friends who will stand by us in the hour of 
greatest need. It cannot procure exemption from 
affliction, disease, pain ; it cannot blunt or turn 
aside the sharp arrows of death. Death I it knocks 
alike at the gates of palaces and at the doors of the 
humble poor. Its pale form causes the monarch on 
his throne to shake with fear. It enters the hall of 
feasting, and takes the epicure from his pleasures. 
Gold is powerless here. 

It is powerless in other things, and those of the 
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deepest import too. When thou art stretched oh ' 
thy dying bed, and memory calls up the sins of thy 
life, will gold purchase for thee the pardon of the 
least of those sina ? Canst thou with gold bribe the 
recording angel ? Or wilt thou say, Here, Loni 
is my gold, the fruita of my lifelong toil, — here is 1 
my gold, — accept it, I pray thee, and Heaven herM 
merciful to my soul ? Alas I thou canst not so ente#l 
heaven, and if thou hast no better hope, thou andlj 
thy gold will together perish. That cannot saw 
thy soul. Thou enterest not heaven with gold. 
I have alluded to several possessions which i 
better than gold. We come now to the Apostle's 
principle : " The trial of your faith, being much more 
precious than of gold, though it be tried with fire," 
By this is meant, according to a very common figure 
of speech, or Hebraism, " tried faith." It is not the 
trial itself which is precious, but the faith which is 
the result of trial, or which has passed through it, — 
faith which stands trial, and is purified and strength- 
ened by it. The faith and constancy of the Chris- 
tian, which enable a person to bear up against 
calamity and sorrow, and even in affliction's darkest 
night preserve hope and trust in Heaven, — this is 
what is meant. What is the faith of the Christian ? 
It is faith in a Fathers providence and care, faith in 
his arm of mercy, though that arm be sometimes ex- 
tended to smite, — faith in a future, undying life, and 
in the final reward of truth and holiness, well-doing 
and patience. It is this faith which is triumphant 
over doubt and fear and sorrow, which the world 
and death cannot overcome, and which nothing cau , 
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dismay, and the hope built on which nothing can 
impair or extinguish, — it is this which is meant. 
Why art thou disquieted? it says to the Christian, 
Lift up thy heart. 

" 0, ibere 'a a bolter world on high 1 
Hope on, thou pious brcaat ; 
Faint not, thon trsvElIeT ; aa the sk; 
Thy weary feet shall rest. 

" Angnioh may rend cadi vital part ; 
Poor man, tiiy strength how frail I 
\'et Heaven's own strength shall shield thy heart, 
Wh«n flesh and bcon shall fiiil." 

That this faith will be tried, and may be sharply 
tried, is certain, I need not speak of the prosperity 
of the wicked, of the triumph, or apparent triumph, 
of injustice in the world, or of the numerous instances 
of successful fraud which are witnessed. These can- 
not shake our faith in Providence. God cannot be 
expected to interpose by a miracle to prevent the 
consequences of an abuse of liberty on the part of 
&ee agents. Nor would the purposes of discipline 
and trial be answered, if punishment should always 
overtake the guilty at the moment of transgression. 
But the prosperity of the wicked is for the most part 
only temporary. How often does discovery blast the 
unfinished project ! crime is cut short in its course ; 
and few are the instances of successful fraud in com- 
parison with those in which defeat attends it. After 
all, the experience of human life, as well as Scrip- 
ture, teaches that he and he only walketh surely, 
who walketh uprightly. Then we must take, into 
account the inward peace of virtue, and the disqai- 
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etude of mind, fears and anxieties, whicli are inscp^ 
arable from vice. The balance, after all, in point of 
happiness, is in favor of virtue even in this world, 
and thus is the justiee of God vindicated, and the 
proofs of his providence stand. We need not 1 
envious of the prosperity of evil nien. The j 
of wisdom, as well as of religion, is, " Trust in thai 
Lord and do good : so shall he direct thy stepf 
and cause thy heart to sing of his loving-kindneaa 
and mercy." " O God," exclaims the Eastern poet^ 
" have pity on the wicked, for thou hast done everyri 
thing for the good, in having made them good." 

But there is suffering, affliction, by which the faithTj 
and constancy of the Christian arc put to a seveD?^ I 
trial. Courage may be ready to fail, and the heart I 
to sink. All around looks dark ; for the moment no f 
cheerful gleam of light appears, and the exclamationf 
involuntarily rises to the lips, "Why am I thus meide'l 
sad? Why has God thus afflicted me? Why doe^ J 
he avert his face from rac, or turn on me a counteal 
nance in which I can read no lines of mercy? Do^.f 
he love me? Is he merciful? Can I trust bitfu | 
cheerfully committing myself, my life, my bappk^ 
ness, my friends, my hopes, my all, to his keeping ?.| 
Can I be resigned 1 Can I be at peace ? I say^ 4 
there may be such moments in the life of the Chria-. 
tian, when his faith may seem for the instant in 
danger of being shaken, and he may need all the 
fortitude which he can summon to keep his heart 
right with God, and retain an all-conquering senti- 
ment of his love fresh and vigorous in his breast. 
And yet strength comes; in the hour of need it is 



given. Faith rises with trial, and then motst rises 
when most it is tried. 

It is true, there must be a struggle often, before 
the soul arrives at complete tranquillity, — a state of 
perfect repose in God, and the full persuasion of his 
mercy under a seemingly frowning providence. It 
may not be able to summon all its hidden energy 
at the moment. The beneficent ministration of 
sorrow may not be perceived ; its purpose may not 
be clearly apprehended. How many homes of pov- 
erty and want are there, which seem to the outward 
eye irradiated by no beam of comfort ! No arm of 
mercy is visible. In man there appears no pity, and 
the heavens bend not down in love. Without and 
within all looks cold and desolate. Has faith here 
nothing to contend with? It has a great deal'to 
struggle against. 

Or enter the chamber of sickness ; the sufferer, 
perhaps, is sustained, is calm ; no murmur escapes 
his lips ; no expression of impatience is extorted 
during the slow, lingering hours of languor and pain. 
But connected with that sufferer are those who with 
all the intensity of affection are watching every vary- 
ing symptom. They see the gradually wasting form, 
the failing strength ; yet they cannot soon believe 
the worst. For a long time they are hovering be- 
tween hope and despair, till the melancholy truth at 
length breaks upon tliem, that there is no longer any 
room for ■ hope on earth. How much strength of 
faith is here needed, and how difficult is the victory ! 
Is there "no chaos of bewildering thoughts, which 
may come, — no iron conflict, before the mind can 
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bring itself to say, Father, I believe that thou aA 
merciful, even now, — with this sad reality of suffer- 
ing before my eyea, these clouds and darkness round 
about thee, thy providence shrouded in mystery I 
cannot penetrate, still, atill I believe that thou art 
merciful, — merciful even now: "Thy will be done"? 
To some this may be easy, so firm and habitual 19 , 
their Christian trust, and so clear their vision of t 
spiritual world ; but to all it is not so, and ( 
be. There is a strife with nature, with atTectioii^ 
before peace — the peace of entire resignation — 
comes, 

Is not faith here tried ? And along life's length- 
ened way, is it not, I do not say, perilled, but brought 
into combat with doubts and fears and darkness ? 
How bright the anticipations of coming years, aa 
they rise up before the imagination of youth ! Life 
spreads out before the eye as a " sea of delight." 
Yet, as we sail upon that sea, how different does the 
reality often prove from that fond, youthful vision ! 
What ^vreek3 are witnessed ! What disasters await 
the frail voyager ! Life is stripped of its gorgeous 
hues, and, instead of flowing on in one long lioliday 
of joy, it is passed amid stern duties and sterner 
trials. 

To such an ordeal are the faith and constancy of 
the Christian subjected. Yet they prevail, they con- 
quer. As the oak shaken by the tempest only grows 
more lirm above, and more deeply strikes its roota 
beneath, so this faith of the Christian by exposOf^i 
and trial only towers the more sublime, and farthfl^l 
down in the hidden fountains of Divine love seek^J 
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nntriment and streEgth. And its fruits are patience, 
resignation, and hope. Through it death and sor- 
row, and all the sad variety of human woe, can be 
looked calmly in the face, and the spirit can cheer- 
fully travel on upon its journey to the skies. Shad- 
ows may be thrown across its path, but light comes 
from God's throne penetrating the darkness, and 
heavenly voices beckon it onward to an inheritance 
of " praise and honor and glory in the presence of 
Christ at his appearing." Eternal life is its reward, 
in that nobler and better state of being in which the 
soul, purified and exalted by suffering, and cleansed 
from every stain, shall find all its hopes fulfilled, and 
all its aspirations tiirned to joy and fruition. 

And now, is there anything for which we should 
be willing to exchange this faith, — gold and jewels 
of the mine^ — the most precious things upon earth, 
or hidden in its bosom ? — anything for which we 
should be willing to exchange this tried and endur- 
iag faith, that lives on through all life, and all bitter 
experience of life, and encnclea with a glory even 
the angel of death? A great blessing is this faith ; 
and in giving it, the Father, if he gave nothing more, 
gives enough to convince us that he is merciful. 
By it heaven is brought near to earth, — becomes to 
ua a reality, the abode of living beings; and, as on 
the Patriarch's ladder, we behold the angels of God 
ascending and descending. In all our sorrows, in 
all our trials, our thoughts ascend up to heaven, and 
thence bring consolation down to shed its sweet 
influence on the heart. A celestial visitant, the 
messenger of joy and peace, comes, and we can say, 
Father, it is well I be it as thou wilt. 
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Gold, — perishing gold tried by the fire, — or any- 
thing else, — will you weigh it against this faith? 
Go weigh the small dust of the balance against 
mountains, — atoms against the sea ; but weigh not 
the wealth of the material universe against the soul's 
faith, peace, and joy. These seek, for in these are 
riches, and honor, and glory, and majesty, and do- 
minion. These are of the soul, and not of things 
without life, gold and precious stones, 

" (jcms of the mountain, or pearls of the ocean/' 

which shall soon fall from the palsied hand, and to 
the rayless eye shall be but as common earth ; and 
there shall be no longer speech of them, yea, all their 
preciousness shall be forgotten for ever. 
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UNIVERSALITY OF OBEDIENCE THE TEST OF 
GOODJfESS. 



It will not do to understand this language liter- 
ally. It cannot be meant to teach that he who com- 
mita a single fault or crime, or claes of faults, is really 
chargeable with the guilt of all other, or ia morally 
as bad as he who runs into all aorta of wickedneas. 
There ia a distinction among sins, and persons are 
vicious as well as virtuous in different degrees. Im- 
perfection strangely blends with excellence in the 
human character. The most depraved have, uaually, 
some good feelings left, and they perform many acts 
which reason approves. It is rare that the moral 
sensibility is totally extinct in any one. Rather, we 
may say, it never happens. And where correct feel- 
ings of any kind exist, or acta entitled to approbation 
are performed, the individual cannot with any propri- 
ety be said to be as bad as he might be. He may be 
guilty of some, perhaps of numerous and great vices, 
— vices which shock us in the recital, — but it would 



be ail abuse of language to affirm that he is guilty 
of all. 

But then it ia to be considered, on the other hand, . 
that he who offends in one point, that is, deliberately 
persists in tlie neglect of any one known duty or 
clasa of duties, or allows himself to indulge in any 
one species of vice or sin, shows disrespect of the 
authority which enjoins obedience. He gives evi- 
dence that he is defective in principle, and this de- 
fect of principle may display itself in other ways, 
should the temptation occur. He may be guilty of 
other delinquencies, should an inducement sufficiently 
strong be offered, for the same reasou that he is 
guilty of one; that is, want of strength of principle 
to resist a certain amount of temptation. 

He may exhibit some virtues, but they may be 
virtues which are rendered easy by natural endow- 
ments, or by circumstances of time and place. He 
may not have many vices, but it may be that he haa 
few temptations to vice. Possibly he may not cut 
himself off from any indulgences which he haa incli- 
nation or power to taste. Such a person, though he 
offend in but one point, yet may owe it to situation 
or accident, and not to principle, that he does not 
offend in more. He has a propensity to a particular 
vice or failing, and while he indulges that, he may 
be free from others, as the ruling passion is usually 
one. But let him be placed in other circum stances, 
he will be guilty of other vices or faifings. The prod- 
igal, by a change of eircura stances, may become ava- 
ricious, and often does; he who was once sunk in 
indulgences of pleasure, may exchange the love of 
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; or pleasure for the self-denial of the miser 
the crimes of ambition. 

The deliberate neglect of a, particular duty, then, 
or the habitual indulgence of any one vice, though 
far from indicating the highest degree of actual guilt, 
yet implies that weakness or defect of principle, or 
insensibility to moral obligation, which, in a change 
of circumstances, may end in we know not what 
amount of wickedness. 

The only way in which we can show that we obey 
from the heaii is to obey universally, — to keep not 
one, but all the commandments of God, — to shun not 
merely those vices in which we have no opportunity 
or inclination to indulge, but ajl vices, all ^Tong- 
doing, all forbidden gratifications and indulgences. 
The same authority which enjoins one duty, enjoina 
all, and requires the performance of alt as the only 
condition of acceptance. 

This, then, is the doctrine taught, — universality 
of obedience. This is necessary to constitute a per- 
son a true follower of Jesus, or entitle him to the fu- 
ture rewards of a disciple, I do not mean that he 
must be absolutely free from sin, — that he can never 
be guOty of a wrong act, — that he can never be 
chargeable with deficiency or neglect, — never, in any 
uiBtance, offend from inadvertency, or the necessary 
imperfection of human nature. But he must neg- 
lect nooneclassof duties, whether of self-government 
or benevolence ; he must live in the known, habitual 
indulgence of no one sinful desire or propensity. In 
this sense hia obedience must be universal. 

Now this obedience ia what men — too many at 
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least — do not render. As one said of the Jews, 
that they broke Moses's table in pieces, and took 
those parts which pleased them, and left the rest, — so 
we may say of too niany Christians, — they make a 
sort of division of duties ; they perform those which, 
from their situation or temperament, cost them no 
sacrifice, but omit such as requu-e any particular 
effort of self-denial. So they abstain from a sin,' 
which, from thchr peculiar constitution or position' 
in society, they are under no temptation to commi^' 
but they compensate themselves by taking great lib- 
erty where opportunity and inclination prompt to 
indulgence. 

Wherefore, says the Apostle, " Let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us." This is precisely what the persons of whom I 
am speaking do not, but which they must do before 
their religion can have any worth. There is no merit 
in obeying where it costs ua nothing to obey. "Wft 
show our religion by obeying where obedience ia' 
difficult, where it calls for some effort, some sacrK* 
fice of ease or inclination, some resolution, patient' 
striving, and watchfulness. • 

Let us look at this point a little. Take an illua-' 
tration, first, from the opposite conditions of pros- 
perity and adversity. Observe the prosperous man. 
All goes well with him ; he is at ease and in health, 
and the world smiles and flatters ; he has wealth ad- 
equate to the gratification of every wish, and no good 
his heart desires is withholden from him. For im 
pleasure and accommodation Art exhausts her efforts 
the full sail whitens every sea, and every clime layi 
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its delicacies at his feet. What is the result 1 "Why, 
he is contented with his lot ; he does not murmur 
against Providence; he is satisfied with the manner 
in which the affairs of the universe are ordered. This 
is a happy world, he is ready to exclaim ; he talks 
of the benevolence of the Deity everywhere visible. 
Now there is little religion in all this. Under these 
circumstances, contentment is a very easy virtue ; 
acquiescence in the arrangements of Providence is 
easy, very easy indeed. The prosperous have no 
temptation to repining and discontent. Their trial 
is of a very different kind. The besetting sin of the 
prosperous is pride, self-adulation, and luxury, — the 
setting the heart on riches and the world, and heed- 
lessness of the sufferings with which nothing in their 
own experience teaches them to sympathize. They 
show their religion by resisting these. This is the 
point in which they arc most likely to offend, and 
not to offend in it costs them the greatest struggle. 
They must seek humility, moderation, thoughtfnl- 
ness, and a practical recognition of the universal 
brotherhood of man. These are in them difficult 
virtues, and may be said, in fact, to eonstitate the 
test of their religion. 

Go now to the obscure and ill-lighted dwelling of 
the poor, whose sufferings, perhaps, are aggravated 
by misfortune and sickness, who arc destitute of food 
and medicine, and every comfort which nature de- 
mands. Their temptations are of an opposite kind. 
It is a merit in them, — and a great merit, — and 
great evidence of religion, to shun discontent and 
qaerulousness ; to preserve a calm, resigned spirit, and 




cheerful trust in Heaven ; to gather up from the little 
which is granted them to enjoy, proofs of a benevo- 
lent Providence ; to talk of the bright sun and the 
fair earth ; to be grateful to God for existeiiee passed 
amid plenty they are not permitted to taste, Thia 
ia the point in which they are to show their religion, 
because it I3 to them the duty which is most difficult. 
That they are not tainted with the vices which are 
attendant on prosperity, is no merit in them. Necee- 
sity precludes these. But the poor man, who is con- 
tented and honest, who is denied a place at the great 
feast of nature, who is permitted to see and taste not, 
yet loses not his trust in Providence, and never yields ' 
[ to complaint, never allows hatred to his fellow-beinga 

to rankle in his breast, never becomes sour and mis- 
anthropic, who loves, not envies, his richer neighbor, 
who blesses Heaven and leads an unblemished life, 
— this man performs an arduous duty; he treads 
a strait and narrow way. He does not keep the 
easy precepts while he neglects the more difficult. 
His religion is no mere holiday affair, — no matter 
of form or show, — a sort of Sunday garb occasion- 
ally put on for decency's sake. He daily denies him- 
self and bears the cross. Such a man is worthy, and. 
he shall hereafter receive honor. 

Again, there are temptations attending the several 
periods of human life, and we show our religion by 
contending against and effectually resisting these. 
It is no merit in the young, that they are free from 
the failings and vices of the old ; or in the old, that 
they are free from those of the young. What relig- 
ion asks of us is, to abstain from those which belong 
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to our particular time of life, and not from those 
which do not : nature will take care of thein 

Childhood and youth are tempted to one set of 
faults, — those generally which arise frora'want of 
self-restraint, of due control over the passions and de- 
sires, from a disposition to break through the fences 
of discipline, to be over-confident and rash, to seek 
pleasure, to discard, as far as possible, serious busi- 
ness, to live only to the present. This, then, is the 
point to which the religion of the young should be 
especially directed. This is one of the chief points 
with them. Religion is given to restrain a tendency 
to wildnesa and excess, to ctub the passions, to inspire 
thoughtfulncsa, to assist the jodgmcnt and choice, to 
give a right direction to the faculties and a right aim 
to industry. 

The youth who makes use of religion in this way 
performs a duty which is to him the hardest. This 
is his cross, by daily taking up which, denying him- 
self, and placing restraint on his desires and passions, 
cultivating the love of excellence, of truth and right, 
he shows the strength of his principles, and the power 
of religion over his heart and afTections. 

Middle life is busy and ambitious ; it has deep 
plans to execute, — hopes of which it must bring 
about the lulfilment ; it is full of care and thought. 
It is particularly exposed to worldliness and indiffer- 
ence, to be too little scrupulous in the use of means, 
gradually to lose the finer sensibiUties of nature, to 
measure everything by the coarse, utilitarian stand- 
ard, to value and seek a wisdom which is cold, 
earthly, and timeserving, not that which penetrates 



the invisible world, thence drawing motives to 
highest purity and love. Here then ia the poin 
which the religion of the man in middle life must be 
directed. It must control his worldliness and am- 
bition. It must make hira an upright man of buai-^ 
nes?, liberal in his dealings with hia fellow-beings, as;^ 
well as in the conatractiou of their motives ; and if . 
he seek honor, promotion, office, he must do it bj 
merit, not by base arts of deception and intrigufij in 
a spirit of self-love and self-seeking. This is the teat 
of his religion ; and if it will not bear this test, what , ,] 
is it worth ? J 

Age is exposed to faults of a different description, J 
— besides the " good old gentlemanly vice of ava-ni 
rice," as it has been called, which always increases I 
with years, — to suspicion and querulousness, to dif- .J 
ficulty of being pleased, and to a certain severity^J 
of temper which makes too little allowance for theffl 
buoyant temperament and light, gay passions of|j 
youth. It is the province of religion to counteract J 
these in the old, as it is the opposite qualities in the, J 
young. Religion must keep them from discontent. J 
and complaint, as their strength fails, and life ebbs tm 
away. It must preserve in them a sweetness of tem<,q 
per, a freedom from undue austerity, from gloom..] 
which infects other minds, from a propensity to coq-_ J 
demn what they can no longer enjoy, and from that ^ 
eovetousness which is idolatry. So the old are toJ 
show their religion, — in abstinence from the pecu^.iJ 
liar sins and vices of age ; and if it appear not here, J 
it is deficient in the most essential point. A 

Yet so it b, — persons shall go through life in^.jj 
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dulgiiig in the sins and pleasures of each period of 
it, yet taking to themselves credit for religion and 
goodness, because they are free from those which 
belong to another stage of their journey. Wonder- 
ful abstinence indeed ! Rare instance of the triumph 
of religion! to live in youth free from the vices of 
age, and in age to drop the vices of youth, which in 
truth drop off of themselvea I Marvellous goodness 
indeed ! 

Then there are sina to which the individual is ex- 
posed from temperament or occupation, and to guard 
against these becomes the chief aim of his religion, 
— the point in which it is to manifest itself, if it is 
to manifest itself anywhere, or if it have any VEdue. 

One is predisposed to anger, — his feelings are 
quick, — the slightest opposition to hia wishes, the 
moat trivial circumstance, is sufficient to excite him. - 
He must show his religion by seeking the command 
of his passions. This is the point where he is espe- 
cially to labor. If he fails here, he does not exhibit 
that universality of obedience which is required of 
the Christian. He may have other vfrtues, — virtues, 
it may be, growing out of his peculiar organization, 
the practice of which costs him nothing. He must 
not value himself on these. One act of self-control, 
as evidence of religious principle, is worth them all, 
because it is an act which it is difficult for him to 
perform, and requires a great struggle and great res- 
olution. And so if revenge or envy, intemperance 
or the induJgence of any sensual propensity, be one's 
besetting fault or sin; there is the place for Ms re- 
ligion to show itself, — in correcting that fault, or ab- 



staining from that sin. That in the province in v 

he is particularly called to labor or watch, and h?^ 

religion ia worth little, if it be not carried into that 

province. 

So if a person is worldly and avaricious, and dis- 
posed in consequence to take all the advantage he 
safely can in a contract ; if his avarice stifle his kind 
feelings, narrow his charity, and make him guilty of 
i a thousand meannesses, the value of his religion is 
proved by its effects in controlling his avarice. That 
is the teat for him. It is in vain for him to allege aa 
evidence of his Christianity, that he ia not intemper- 
ate : his very avarice may lead him to deny himself 
in a multitude of ways, or if not that, liis appetite 
may not crave the intoxicating cup, and there may 
therefore be little virtue in abstaining from it. But 
it would be great evidence of his virtue, and very 
convincing proof of hia religion, for liim so far to 
overcome his avarice as to deny himself a profitable 
bargain out of respect to a principle of humanity, or 
£rom reverence for the Christian maxim of doing as 
he would be done by. Very convincing evidence 
that the principles of the Gospel were working in his 
heart, if he were found to be growing liberal in the 
Tiae of his wealth, — if he should discard the selfish 
maxims which have hitherto governed him, and 
manifest by an altered course of life that he thought 
of something beyond his precious self. 

This would be proof indeed of religion. And this 
is the proof he must give. The religion of Jesus will 
be satisfied with no other. He may keep the whole 
law, except in this one single point, — worldlineaa 
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— but if he offend in this, that spoils all, — 
spoils his religion, his Christianity ; for this is a relig- 
ion of love, and cannot exist where the kind feelings 
are stinted and cramped by a devotion to mammon. 

So it is with sins growing out of our peculiar oc- 
cupation. If that tempts us to offend, there is the 
place for our religion to manifest itself, — in animat- 
ing to an effectual resistance of the temptation, or 
leading us to renounce the occupation for another, 
in which we can hold fast our integrity and keep 
innocence. 

Thus we see that an essential characteristic of 
Christian obedience is its nniversality, and partica- 
larly as regards the shunning of sins we have a 
particular temptation to commit. It is not an obe- 
dience in easy things, and not in the more diffi- 
cult. It does not allow us to choose, among the 
Christian precepts, which we ^ill obey and which 
we will not. It does not permit us to say we will do 
this, and not that, though it is equally commanded ; 
as we vriU not give way to anger or revenge, but we 
will indulge avarice; we will not be intemperate, 
but we will be ceuaorious ; we will not do evil, but 
we will speak evil; we will not steal, but we will 
slander or deceive ; we will not inflict an injury on 
the person of another, but we will hate him in our 
hearts. If there be a duty more difficult than an- 
other, whether it be an act of self-restraint, the for- 
giveness of an injury, or the expelling from the breast 
an unchristian feeling or motive, that is the very 
duty to which religion requires us, above all others, 
to give attention, and not to neglect ; and the per- 



formance or non-performance of that duty const 
tutes the difference between a person whose religion * 
is real and thoroughgoing, and one in whom it is 
mere form and show. 

Tliis truth requires to be carefviliy meditated upon, 
for there is a propensity in human nature to remain 
satisfied with a religion which costs little. Persons 
|- do not like to make sacrifices for the sake of Religion, 
, or in obedience to her precepts. They are willing 
enough to travel in companionship with her as long 
as she allows them to do very much as they please, — 
as long as she crosses no fond inclination ; but the 
moment she lays her hand on this project of gain, or 
that indulgence of pleasure, and says, This I prohibit 
you, they will turn and part company with her. They 
will keep at her side while the way is smooth, but 
they will not enter the steep and narrow path with 
her. Now this is a sort of homage which Religion 
will not accept. It comports not with that sincere 
and undivided affection which the Saviour requires, 
— which makes truth and duty everything, and which 
ia ready to forsake all for their sake. 

All have their difheidt duties, as all have their 
easily besetting sins. Do I teach a severe doctrine, 
when, repeating what I have before smd, I affirm 
that the performance of these is the test, and only 
true test, of the worth of our religion ? What else 
did the Saviour mean, when he said that a right 
hand or a right eye is to be parted with rather than 
violate a principle of duty? I leave the subject 
with conscience, — leave it to be meditated upon 
by all those who are desirous to lead a Christiau 
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life on earth, and receive the reward of the Chris- 
tian in a future world. Let your obedience be 
perfect and entire; remember that the essential 
characteristic of Christian obedience, as the Sav- 
iour teaches, and the Apostle reiterates, is its uni- 
versality. No other will be accepted. 
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SERMON XVI. 



HESITANCY OF BELIEF. — UNDOUBTING FAITH A J 

BLESSING. 



There ia a touch of nature in these words. la \ 
the subtile working of the mind and feelings, there . 
is observed a certain conflict on the sudden reception i 
of good tidings of an extraordinary nature, — a sort -l 
of involuntary resistance of conviction. This is too I 
good to be true, is the feeling ; it cannot be. The I 
hesitancy is the greater in proportion as the eveni^ ' 
at the same time that it is one which deeply interests 
us, is strange, contrary to past experience, and seem- 
ingly impossible. The mind is incapable of an in- 
stantaneous transition from blank despair to joyon» 
certainty. There must be — short, possibly — but J 
there must be a struggle, a conflict, of the feelings 4 
and convictions. The thoughts must have time toj 
collect themselves, — to recover from their bewild^^ 
ment, — and then former agony, darkness, hopelee 
ness, but serve to heighten the transport, 'whetl'l 
doubt or unbelief finally yields, overcome by t 
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denci! whieli no longer admits of cavil or objec- 
tion. Such conflict the minds of the disciples 
passed through on receiving intelligence that their 
Master had risen. At first they could not believe 
" for joy." 

Something analogous, possibly, may happen now 
in regard to some of the objects of faith. Difficulties 
will start up, and fears obtrude themselves, — there 
is momentary darkness, indecision, — not settled un- 
belief, — not unbelief at all, properly speaking, but a 
faith accompanied witli a slight hesitancy, or a flit- 
ting doubt, at times at least ; and we are ready to 
exclaim, with the afllicted father, " Lord, I believe ; 
help thou mine unbelief." 

This state of mind, — this faith occasionally hesi- 
tating, mingled with a sort of half doubt, or fear, 
momentary or not, is not wholly unknown, I sup- 
pose, to Christian experience. But liow in it to be 
viewed, — how treated? 

Questions arise about the merit of faith, and the 
criminality of want of it. Some believe a great deal 
more than others, or believe more easily. To some, 
everything seems clear. They can look, as it were, 
into the invisible world, and see Jesus standing at 
the right hand of God. They are distressed by no 
doubts about any of the objects of faith. They have 
no misgivings, — uo, not for a moment. If they 
lose friends, they are sure they shall hereafter meet 
them again, — just as sure as tliey are that they have 
enjoyed them here. They see no difiieulties about 
faith. Neither their reason, nor their feelings, nor 
their fears, start any. Othera cannot so feel. They 
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want these clear iiitaitions. They believe less, dr* 
are less confident. All does not look ho bright to 
them. They lament that it is so, but they cannot, 
they say, help it. They wish they could have that 
joyous, uncloubtiiig faith which others possess : they— 
would give the world to have it, but, do what th^l 
will, they cannot attain to it. ^T 

Now, it is asked, — and the question is of bdio^J 
importance to one's peace, — is this state of mind I 
criminal ? Does this darkness, this hesitancy aboaft.J 
some of the objects of faith, which seem so clear to J 
others, necessarily involve guilt ? "Will God pui 
it "i Will it deprive ua of the benefits of his mercy) 1 
or annul his promise to bless and to save? I hava | 
stated the question broadly, and I wish fairly 1 
meet it. 

A celebrated German writer,' referring to womeftJ 
of " refined and thoughtful " intellect, whom he had.fl 
met in the intercourse of life, says, that he neyetf 
heard one of them apeak of meeting again Ic 
ftienda, " without detecting at the same time i 
almost imperceptible sigh of doubt." Take this, I 
or any other case : la doubt, or hesitancy, — tlitt I 
inability to satisfy one's self, and the sighing foB 1 
more light, more certainty on some points, — net 
sarily criminal? I answer confidently, It is no^ I 
necessarily so. It is not necessarily criminal, b©^ J 
cause, as in the case of the diaciples, who for % J 
time could not "for joy" beUeve that their Lonii J 
had risen, it may not come from a bad heart, nttfi ] 
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imply it. The Scriptures speak of an " evil heart of 
unbelief"; and nndoubtedly unbelief may sometimes 
be traced to depravity of heart and life aa its cause. 
Vice sometimes prepares the way to unbelief. But 
all unbelief does not originate in this source. The 
doubt or hesitancy of which I speak — we cannot 
properly call it unbelief — is often found to exist in 
the purest and best minds, — in minds of great sen- 
sibility, great quickness of moral perceptions, and 
sincere love of truth, — minds, too, which struggle 
against it, which would joyfully believe with an mi- 
doubting faith if they could. Such doubt, then, ia 
not necessarily criminal, in the first place, as it does 
not necessarily imply any depravity of will, or any 
wrong affections. 

Again, it is not necessarily criminal, because belief 
and unbelief are involuntary states of mind. Belief 
is not to be forced. We cannot believe by simply 
willing, or trying to believe. The mind is neces- 
sarily passive in its conclusions. It believes, because, 
constituted as it is, it cannot, in certain states of 
evidence, help believing ; in other states or condi- 
tions of evidence, it disbelieves, and for the same 
reason, — because it cannot help it True, the same 
state or condition of evidence which satisfies one 
mind does not satisfy another. This I shall explain 
more fully in a subsequent part of my discourse. 
For the present, it is enough to say, that belief and 
unbelief are involuntary states of mind, and there- 
fore not criminal, not punishable. Mere opinions, 
if due care be taken in their formation, involve no 
guilt, and are never therefore punishable. I shall 



not go into the metaphysics of these two principlea; 
They have been amply discussed, and I state then 
confidently, as priaciples which are absolutely t 
tied, and which no one who has given due attentioO'? 
to the subject, and who is competent to judge of it, 
will think of calling in question. The first is, that 
belief and unbelief are involuntary states of mind ; 
the second ia a necessary inference from this, that is^ 
that mere opinions, if formed with due care, involvf 
no guilt, and are therefore not punishable. 

Persona speak of believing things against reasoQj 
— I do not say things above reason, things whtch'fl 
reason was unable to discover, but which may \ 
proper subjects of revelation, — but things again^d 
reason, things contradictory to reason. Thus Tep-'f^ 
tulli^n, one of the old Fathers of the Church, could 
say, " It is certain, because it is impossible." In 
this way persons have thought to exalt the merit of 
faith. But if they will carefully examine the stats^^ 
of their own minds, they will find that they are del 
ceiving themselves. They do not and cannot reaJiy 
believe things which appear at the time contradio^jl 
tory to reason. They may try to believe ; they mw 
flatter themselves that they do believe, or maiffa 
" make believe " believe ; but it is impossible, in tj 
nature of things, for a person to believe what, acsii-^ 
cording to any view he can take of it, appears con- 
tradictory or absurd. If he could, there would be an 
end at once of all rational belief whatever, and the 
divine faculty of reason would be a vain gift. Fori _ 
what is reason given us, if not to distinguish h&tn 
tween the rational and absurd, and accept the oiofM 
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and reject the other? And what security have we 
against falling into the greatest delusions and ex- 
travagances, if we once admit the principle, that an 
absurdity or contradiction, or what seems such to 
OB, is a proper object of faith ? All rational faith 
ia proportioned to the evidence aa it appears to the 
mind, neither exceeding nor failing short of it Such 
is the only faith which does honor to man's nature, 
or which God will accept, or in which we can take 
any real comfort. 

Do you doubt that belief and unbelief are passive 
states of mind ? You may satisfy yourselves upon 
the slightest reflection. You hear, for example, 
some evil report of a person, who has hitherto sus- 
tained a good standing in society. You have known 
him well, perhaps, and his character you have always 
found irreproachable, and you have the most perfect 
confidence in his integrity and principle in every 
way. But an evil rumor of him reaches yonr ear. 
He ia accused of some piece of immorality or knav- 
ery. Your first exclamation on hearing the report 
is, This is impossible, — there must be some mistake 
about it. Some other person must be meant, or the 
charge is without foundation. Bat evidence comes 
to you from different sources which seem entitled to 
credit, — it thickens day after day, — till finally you 
are compelled to believe it. In spite of yourself and 
all your former convictions and wishes, and your 
determination not to believe, you are compelled to 
believe it. Your first doubts were rational, were 
honorable both to your head and heart, but you 
W^re compelled to yield them. 
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It is just so with unbelief. How many m; 

lous tales?, strange and romantic legends, are there, 
believed, too, by the ignorant, — whieh the enlight- 
ened mind rejects, for it finds it impossible to do 
otherwise ! They may amuse the credulous, bi 
their absurdity insures their instant rejection by 
cultivated intellect 

Now, in all these cases, as in innumerable others 
which each may call up at will, it is easy to see 
that belief and disbelief are states of mind wholly 
involuntary and passive, and there is no merit 
demerit, no virtue or crime, in either. 

It is just so with objects of religious faith. God 
is not angry with doubt or hesitancy, which one can- 
not help. Nothing could more dishonor him than 
such a supposition. Turn to an example of doubt 
or unbelief mentioned in the Gospels, — the exam- 
ple of Thomas. Thomas says : " Except I shall put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my 
hand into his side, I will not believe." And how 
did the Saviour treat this state of mind in Thomas ? 
Did he reject him as an unworthy disciple ? Did he 
pronounce him criminal ? Did he utter any harsh 
censure? No; he treats him tenderly. He cornea 
again into the midst of the little company, Thomas 
also being present, and, turning to the incredulous 
disciple, he says: " Thomas, reach hither thy finger, 
and behold my hands ; and reach hither thy hand, 
and thrust it into my side ; and be not faithless, but 
believing." 

I state this case as an illustration of what I hi 
thus far been endeavoring to prove, that there 
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certain states of mind in which scruples and doubts 
may prevail, which are yet not criminal, because, in 
the first place, those doubts and scruples may not be 
incompatible with an honest heart; and next, be- 
cause, in certain mental constitutions, they cannot 
be helped without the introduction of new evidence, 
or new views of the evidence which already exists. 

A state of doubt, or hesitancy, is uncomfortable, 
but not necessarily criminal. It is criminal only 
when it ia the consequence of some depravity of the 
affections, or indifference to truth superinduced by a 
course of sin, or of want of due diligence and fair- 
ness in conducting the inquiry. In these cases there 
may be blindneas aud unbelief, which are so far vol- 
untary as to involve moral guilt. Our Saviour says, 
" If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine," — which shows that there is a certain prep- 
aration of heart which is friendly to the reception of 
spiritual truth. Certainly we have a right to require 
that a person bring to the examination of religious 
subjects, honest intentions, love of truth, purity of 
affections, careful and patient thought, and entire 
seriousness of mind. If he do this, looking upward 
for light, and yet a degree of obscurity still seems to 
hang around some of the objects of faith, — if he 
cannot attain to the same undoubting confidence as 
others, and as appears desirable to himself, he may 
be unfortunate, but I cannot believe him criminal. 
Time, and a due attention to religious culture, may, 
perhaps, gradually dispel the overhanging shadows; 
and as the mariner, who has been sailing on the 
daik sea, when his eye first catches the beam of 
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in, rejoices ^^^^1 



some friendly star, long sought in vain, 
its rays, and trims his sails to the favoring breeze, Btf 
shall this doubting Christian rejoice in the newly dis- 
cerned light, and his heart shall be no longer sad, 
nor his eyes fill with tears. But even if it should 
not be so, should he still .sail on over a dark aea, I 
believe that the Divine eye will pity, and Divine 
compassion accept, and not reject, — if the heart be 
faithful and true. 

The truth is, minds differ in constitution aD(J 
temperament, aud consequently in their capacity 
readiness of belief. In one the understanding pi 
dominates, in another, imagination, and in a third, 
aensibility. They differ in the comparative degree 
of the exercise of the reasoning faculties. One can 
believe nothing but what he can reason out in logi- 
cal form. He has no fondness for the marvellous, 
and he is therefore very apt to reject at once ac- 
counts into which anything of the strange or super- 
natural enters, as unworthy of credit. He has little 
intercourse with the ideal world, which seems to hira 
only a land of shadows. His faculties are eminently 
practical, and all mysticism is his abhorrence. To 
others the element of the marvellous in a doctrine or 
narrative is no objection ; it is rather a recommenda- 
tion. There is a tendency in their natures to mysti- 
cism ; they do not draw any sharp line between the 
natural and the supernatural, and a belief in one is 
just as easy for them as belief in the other. 

Some reason about the objects of faith ; others 
never reason at all on the subject. Some cannot 
help reasoning in religion as on other subjects, and 
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they see not why religion should be suspicious of 
reason ; for if it come from God, it cannot contradict 
reason, which is also his gift. Nor does Christian- 
ity anywhere denounce human reason, but all along 
supposes its exercise. And indeed, he who would 
extinguish reason to make way for revelation, as it 
has been well said, "puts out the light of both," 
for he leaves us no means of judging of either the 
evidence or the meaning of religious truths. But 
others have a sort of dread of carrying reason into 
religion, as though it were something profane. They 
fear to question ; they accept, therefore, all received 
dogmas. "Whether no doubts ever disturb them, 
may not be so clear. But if they do, they are 
treated as suggestions of the evil spirit, or as com- 
ing from a depraved heart. 

These varieties, which are to be referred partly to 
constitutional differences, and partly to education 
and social influences, it is obvious, render it mnch 
less difficult for one to believe than for another, 
though both may be equally sincere, and have the 
same earnest love of truth. I might further illustrate 
this position by the example of Christians of ditler- 
ent communions, or different periods of intellectual 
advancement. Thus the uneducated, and sometimes 
the educated Catholic, finds no difficulty in believ- 
ing in the continuance of miraculous powers in the 
Church to the present day. The reputed miracle 
at Georgetown a few years ago, — those of Prince 
Hohenlohe, and others, — cures efTected by the touch 
of bones of saints, and various miracles wrought 
by relics, — the Uquefaction of St. Januarius'a blood, 
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— traiisubstantiation, too, — all firmly believed, are 
instances of the facility of belief in some iiidividuala 
and communions. I cannot believe them, nor can 
you. And why not? Because we have been sub- 
jected to a different intellectual and religious train- 
ing, and have been surrounded by different influ- 
ences. Yet we will not allow that the Catholic is 
more sincere, or is in a more direct way to God's 
favor and heaven, than the Protestant, though he cer- 
tainly is far more easy of belief, and believes more- 
Nay, we are apt to flatter ourselves that we have 
more merit in disbelieving, than he in believing. 
But the truth is, there is very little merit or demerit 
in one or the other case, but our religious opinions 
are generally determined by the place of our birth, 
by education, and various social influences. 

I have allowed myself to take a wider range of 
thought and illustration than I originally intended. 
■ Yet nothing which I have said is, I believe, wholly 
irrelevant to my subject. I wished to show the dif- 
ference there is in persons in regard to facility of 
belief, and for this purpose I have referred to con- 
stitutional differences, and differences created by 
education and habit. The result of the whole is, 
that there is in one mind a propensity, or leaning, 
towards scepticism, in another towards faith, and 
that, in regard to many of the objects of faith, some 
will have a much more confident persuasion than 
others ; that what appears dark to one, will appcEir 
all light to another; and this is, in a degree, unavoid- 
able, and therefore there is necessarily involved no 
guilt. 
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Unquestionably, it is often a happinesa to be able 
to believe with an undoubting faith. Thus, to recur 
to my former example, the belief of a future union 
with lost friends is rightly called the " great conso- 
lation of humanity," and they who feel just as cer- 
tain that they shall again meet the departed aa they 
are that they now see the living, surely enjoy a great 
happiness. And so in regard to other objects of 
faith ; facility of belief is attended with several de- 
cided advantages ; it is on many accounts exceed- 
ingly desirable. But then it is but fair to state, that 
there are some disadvantages attending it, and some 
compensations attending the opposite. Facility of 
belief does not always promote tranquillity of mind : 
it may distm-b it. Thus the tendency of facility of 
belief is to superstition and credulity. This is the 
extreme to w^hich it leans ; it may not run into it, 
but it has a direction that way, and, if not kept in 
check by good sense, may pass the confines. And 
if we consult the pages of history, we shall find that 
there are few greater enemies to tranquillity and 
peace of mind, or greater foes to virtue and true re- 
ligion, than credulity and superstition. From these, 
a person who, from difference in mental organiza- 
tion, finds it more difficult to obtain a satisfying 
faith, who is constitutionally more disposed to reason 
and criticise, to observe caution and defer less to 
authority, is safe. This is some compensation. He 
is free from some sources of disquiet He can never 
be the slave of vain terrors. The phantoms of a 
euperstitious imagination can never cast a baleful 
slwdow over his innocent joys. Thus facility of 
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belief and its opposite have both their advantageSi 
and disadvantages. 

la it asked what a person is to do who finds him- 
self unable to obtain that satisfying faitb, or that 
feeling of certainty, which others possess, and from 
which they derive so much joy. The answer is, he 
is to do precisely as he would in training the mind 
of a child in whom one faculty predominates, or is 
too active, while another is deficient. In one child, 
for example, imagination is the leading power, — its 
activity is disproportionate to that of the other facul- 
tiea, and the tendency, therefore, in the child's mind 
IB to dream and romance. He is in danger of be- 
coming a visionary. In this case you would not put 
the child upon a course of reading which would tend 
to stimulate the imagination ; you would not rec- 
ommend works of high-wrought fiction and poetry, 
though his taste would lead him to select them. 
You would prescribe a course of study which would 
tend to develop and strengthen the judgment and 
reasoning powers, and thus restore the proper bal- 
ance and harmony between the faculties. But if 
the power of imagination be deficient, you would 
pursue the opposite course. You would endeavor 
to awaken it by works addressed rather to the im- 
agination than to the reflective faculties. 

So in regard to incredulity and faith. There ate, 
aa I said, ill some natures sceptical tendencies. 
Now, persons who are conscious of such tenden- 
cies in themselves should not read chiefly sceptical 
books, for they will have the effect of encouraging 
and strengthening such tendencies, which require 
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rather to be counteracted by a course of discipline 
and reading which will serve to stimulate the relig- 
iona Bentiment and faith. They should not read 
chiefly sceptical books, nor indulge a spirit of cavil- 
ling criticism, nor allow the mind to dwell too long 
on objections and difficulties, to the exclusion of 
trains of thought and views of an opposite char- 
acter. 

Faith in some is a sort of instinct, and the relig- 
ious sentiment takes the lead. The religious ele- 
ment and faith predominate in their natures, and it 
is only necessary, therefore, to give them proper di- 
rection, and guard against their abuse by seeking 
light and cultivating the powers of reflection. But 
when these elements are deficient, a different kind of 
self-discipline and religious culture is required, and 
may, 1 believe, be partially, at least, auceessful. 
Such minds already speculate too much ; and they 
have need to be directed into paths in which faith, 
veneration, and hope will find nutriment, and the 
soul be insensibly won over to a trusting and filial 
piety. It will help much, to acquire the habit of 
turning often to the affirmative and consolatory 
views of religion, instead of dwelling on the doubt- 
ful and dark, just as in acquiring a correct taste, and 
strengthening a love of the beautiful, we turn to 
contemplate beauties rather than deforraitiea. Every 
one knows how difficulties and objections grow by 
being kept much or long in view, and gradually 
diminish or fade away as the eye is withdrawn, and 
we become habituated to look at the subject under 
other aspects ; just as we may gaze on the defects 
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of any work of art, a building, a statue, or a painb 
ing, till they become in appearance greatly raagmit 
fied, and wc are rendered insenaible to the accoi^I 
panying beauties, while, if we fasten attention o^l 
the latter, they soon appear so far to transcend, tha:tfl 
aU defects seem annihilated. It is much so in 
gard to difficulties and objections in religion. 

It will be found useful, too, to settle some one or ' 
more great principles, which we may call to our aid 
in all cases of perplexity and doubt. Different indi- 
viduais will probably select diiferent principles. To 
me the conviction that the universe is to be referred 
to an intelligent cause, — that it has a Father, — ap- 
pears fitted to silence the greatest number of objec- 
tiona and to obviate most difficulties. In truth, I 
can hardly conceive of an objection which it may I 
not silence. Grant me this, — let it be considered as ] 
firmly settled, that we are called into existence by I 
an infinitely wise and paternal Being, and all else, j 
as it seems to me, follows. All will finally be weJL | 
I can imagine no motive which should induce him 
to give us existence at all, which will not induce 
him also to grant us a continued or revived exist- 
ence beyond the grave, and under circumstances 
which will render that existence happy, unless by 
perseverance in sin we defeat his kind purpose. To' 
this source — confidence in God as a Father — I j 
turn in all cases of perplexity attending objects of 
faith, — the existence of evil, death, and misery in 
the world. Others may have a different 
silencing objections, but this is mine, I aeel 

i tranijuiUity in this. 
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The sum is, we must endeavor to know ourselves, 
and having discovered the leaning of the mind, 
whether towards credulity or doubt, adopt that cul- 
ture which seems best fitted to counteract it. If, 
after all, we do not completely succeed, we must 
not allow the circumstance to occasion us too much 
distress, but must regard the infirmities we cannot 
overcome as parts of our earthly discipline, and trust 
that God, as a Father, will pardon them, and finally 
admit us to that state in which we shall no longer, 
as now, see through a glass darkly, but face to face. 
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SERMON XVII, 



THE YOUNGER SON.— SIN, REPENTANCE. 



These words you will recognize aa forming part 
of the parable of the Prodigal Son, With the con- 
duct of the elder son I have at present no concern. 
I would sinaply gather up what, as I conceive, the i 
Saviour meant to teach, beyond the reach of eavilr 
in the history of the younger. 

I begin with the remark, that here, in this — it j 
we except, perhaps, that of the merciful SamaritaiB 
— the noblest and moat beautiful of all our Lord'j 
parables, is no theory of depravity, such as theolo- 
gians have been fond of occupying themselves withy 
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and which they have pressed on human belief to the 
no small perplexity of many minds, and the darken- 
ing and confusing of their ideas of right and wrong, 
of sin and holiness. Here is no theory of depravity. 
Nothing is said of an originally depraved nature, — 
of sin as a universal property of that nature, — some- 
thing which is born with us ; nothing is said of our 
coming into the world sinners, or in such a state 
that our first volition, our first moral act, will, in 
all cases, be sinful. There is not the remotest allu- 
sion to any theory of this sort. Our Saviour treats 
sin wholly as a practical evil. It has various sources 
in the human breast. At the root of that of the 
Pharisees lay pride and selfishness, — conceit of self- 
righteousness, exhibiting a fair exterior, but wanting 
in love, which is the fulfilling of the law. At the 
root of that of the prodigal lay passion and appetite, 
which mislead and betray, causing conscience and 
right to be trampled under foot, and, if their force be 
not overcome, — if the sinner do not come to him- 
self, repent, and reform, — hurrying the soul on to its 

" A certain man had two sons, and the younger of 
them said to bis father, Father, give me the portion 
of goods that falleth to me." He had been, hitherto, 
securely sheltered under a father's roof, — had shared 
his affection, and, for aught which appears, had been 
obedient, and discharged well the duties of the filial 
relation. But he conceived the desire of Uberty. 
He would place himself beyond the reach of a fa- 
ther's eye, where he could indulge his passions with- 
out restraint. He therefore gathers up all, and takes 
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hia departure. And for a time, we may suppose, 
exults in hia freedom. The world caresses him, 
life wears a gay aspect. His careless expenditure 
draws around him a troop of merry companions; 
he feasts them, and they repay him with smiles aq^" 
flattery, — defer to his opinions, and laugh at liial 
jests. But soon his means are exhausted by tiopt' 
and extravagance, and he begins to be in want. 
His summer friends forsake him. In his adversity 
the companions of his mirthful hours drop off one 
by one; he is avoided; he is not recognized; and 
he meets only cold and averted looks. 

" And he went and joined himself to a citizen of 
that country," who employs him in the meanest and 
most despised of occupations. In his extremity he 
is driven to seek the coarsest and most unpalatable 
food, " Yet no man gave unto him." 

Here is depicted, in Uvely colors, a course of vi( 
I need not say how true the picture is : it will be at 
once recognized as faithful in its minutest shades. 
It is the picture of many a youth. The child leaves 
his father's roof in comparative innocence. He has 
been kept aloof from scenes of vice and temptation ; 
his thoughts are pure, his sentiments ingenuous, and 
his heart beats with virtuous impulses. He goes to 
try his fortune in the world, — goes, it may be, with a 
tear standing in his eye, for he cannot with indiffer- 
ence turn from the home of his childhood, and aU 
the dear delights of affection. Yet hope buoys up 
his spirits, and he goes with full confidence in him- 
self, and his strength to resist the allurements which 
shall be spread in hia path. For a time his princi- 
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pies sustain him, for he has received the benefits 
of a religious education, and a virtuous, Christian 
example ; and he cannot forget the parent's last look 
of affection, and the prayers which commended him 
on his way. For a time his principles sustain him, 
But temptation assails him in numerous forms. His 
companions laugh at his scruples, and ridicule his 
strictness. Vice puts on a fascinating garb, and ap- 
pears only in the form of gay indulgence. Its hide- 
ousness is concealed beneath the folds of a beautiful 
drapery, and he yields to the intoxication of the pas- 
sions. If he have fortune to support him in his 
pleasures, he proceeds in a career of dissipation, 
till health, repntation, and all life's fair hopes are 
wrecked, and he becomes the mere ruin of a man, 
If he have not fortune, his expensive habits tempt 
him to dishonesty : he becomes unfaithful to his 
trust, and ends his career in crime. 

Is this an exaggerated picture? "Would it were 
so. But how many a parent's heart has bled over 
the blighted prospects of a beloved child, who went 
from his home in innocence, who returned, if he re- 
turned at all, an object of shame. 

But such examples are not necessary to enforce 
the lesson our Saviour means to teach of the great 
practical evil of sin. The sufferings which attend 
vice, — sin, — are they not real and inevitable? Does 
any one depart from God, violate the obligation of 
conscience and duty, and abuse his powers, without 
paying the penalty of suffering, — and often of severe 
suffering ? Does not retribution ever follow, often 
dose on the heels of transgression, but always in 
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the end ? Is not this the lesaon taught by all expfe- 
rience, — by the whole world's past history ? Do 
not all human annals, and the records of all human 
consciousneas, since the world began, prove clearly 
that all wrong-doing and wrong indulgence brinj^. 
with them suffering, — pain? Often the body Buf- 
fers ; pallor overspreads the cheeks ; the streug^ 
fails, and disease and premature death close thff 
account. The mind, too, suffers; the faculties be^ 
come shattered ; remembrance of sin stings like an 
adder ; remorse is felt, filling the soul with secret 
agony ; and conscience, like an undying worm, ever 
renews its pain. 



I 



" And when he came to himself, be said, Ha# ^^M 



many hired servants of my father's have bread 
enough, and to spare, and I perish with hunger." 
There is deep meaning in these words, " When he 
came to himself," — reflected soberly, — when the 
film had fallen from his eyes, the intoxication of the 
passions was past, the season of delusion ended, ami 
he was led to see the truth in all its naked reality, — 
he then compared his condition with that of a hired 
servant who had remained faithful to duty, and saw 
that he was the happier of the two, — was in a posi- 
tion to be envied in comparison with himself. And 
is there not here taught a sober truth ? Take two 
examples ; the first is that of a person in humble, 
obscure condition, — no matter how obscure, — ex- 
posed to hardship, yet honest, true to conscience, 
and unsullied by crime ; the other, of one occupy* 
ing a higher social position, yet bearing about wlOT 
him the inward consciousness of guilt and shame; 
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and in his physical constitution, his healtli and 
nerves, paying the penalty of transgression. Wliicli 
of these is in a condition to be preferred ? Ask any 
person of calm reflection, — can you doubt what 
will be the reply ? One may possess outward ad- 
vantages of which the other is destitute. But can 
any outward advantage atone for the suffering, the 
degradation, which, by an irreversible law of the Cre- 
ator, are made to constitute the punishment of trans- 
gression ? Has not he who has been faithful to 
conscience and right, always — in the hour of the 
greatest adversity — something to fall back upon ? 
Something to which he can turn for support, — some 
fountain of consolation and peace in his own soul, — 
his inner self? la there any pleasure, any outward 
good or advantage, which deserves to be purchased 
at the price of virtue, — of principle ? Is not virtue 
a priceless gem, — something for which it is felt, in 
every hour of sober thought, that there ia no equiv- 
alent ? 

The pain attending the violation of God's laws is 
intended to be reformatory, or remedial. So when 
the hand of suffering pressed hard on the fugitive 
son, then it was that better thoughts visited his 
mind. " I will arise," he says, " and go to my fa- 
ther, and I will say, Father, I have sinned." He 
had now a vivid conception of his unworthiness. 
He saw his folly, and repented. Conscience was 
awakened, and he was humbled in his own view. 
" I will arise," saya he, " and go to my father." 
Such, in the intention of God, is the benevolent 
miniatration of suffering, when the consequence of 
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transgreasion. It is meant to bring the sir 
himaelf, and to his right mind, to put him to thin] 
ing, and so bring about his repentance. 

The question is sometimes aalicd, What is repenJ 
anee ? "We here see what it is. It ia turning back 
to God, — it is reform, — it is forsalving the way of 
transgression. It is not the sitting down and raoum- 
iug over sin in agony of spirit, — it is arising and 
leaving it. This is repentance according to the 
teaching of the Saviour, It is the leaving of sin 
and sinful gratifications, — a corresponding change 
in the affections, irom wrong and selfish to the love 
of goodness and of God, being supposed, of coursed J 
There is little mystery in the process. Bepentancdfl 
is a plain and intelligible thing. Men have made rfV 
mystery of it, and darkened it by theories. But the 
Saviour says simply, " And he arose, and came to 
his father." This is all which he thought it neces- 
sary to say on the subject. And repentance is the 
same now. It implies a change, and a great change 
undoubtedly, but one which is perfectly simple and 
intelligible. It begins in a consciousness of wrong- 
doing, or wrong feelings and affections ; and thb ia 
followed by reformation in practice and life. As 
sin, according to the representation of the Saviour, 
is a practical evil, so repentance is a practical turn- 
ing from it to the path of duty and obedience, or 
purification of the spirit and reformation in life ; not 
outward reform simply, — none are foolish enough 
to suppose that, — but along with it a regenerate 
mind. 

One great point — I may say, the chief point the„ 
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parable is designed to illustjate — remains to be 
treated, — the manner in which the love of God 
meets the returning penitent, or his mercy in the 
forgiveness of sin, and the encouragement hence 
afforded the sinner to repent. On so important a 
topic, I might desire more space than is now left me. 
Happily the point is made so plain in the parable, 
that many words are not necessary for its elucida- 
tion. 

Questions are raised about forgiveness, and the 
terms of forgiveness with God, or how God is led to 
pardon sin. But on this subject the language of the 
Saviour is very simple. There is no question that 
the father in the parable is designed to represent 
God. And what does it teach us of the terms of 
pardon, or the condition on which he accepts his sin- 
ning and penitent child of earth ? What is the con- 
duct of the father in the parable ? Does he turn an 
angry look on the suppliant? Does he plead the 
inflexible demands of justice ? Does he refuse to be 
conciliated tilt the elder son comes and entreats, — 
offers to take on himself the penalty of his brother'a- 
transgression, and be punished in his stead ? No I 
He does not wait even till the unworthy son reaches 
his door, and on his kuees pleads to be admitted. 
He descries him while yet a great way olf, and all a 
parent's love throbs iu his bosom. He knows what 
this return means. He sees in it evidence of a peni- 
tent, humbled heart. He knows that his son has 
repented. He sees him whom he had mourned aa 
lost, yet alive. He sees proofs of suffering. But 
QlKler that wretched ejiterior, and in that wasted 
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form, lie recognizes the child of his afTections. And'" 
la he not still his child? It needs but this, and a 
knowledge of his Buffering and penitence, to procure 
his forgiveness. " How strikingly," exclaims the 
good Neander, " does this picture of the Father'e 
love, ever ready to pardon sin, rebuke, not merely 
the Jewish exclusivenesa, but all those limitations of 
God's purposes for the salvation of the human race, 
whether before or after Christ, which the arbitrary- 
creeds of men have attributed to the Divine decrees ! " 

The father's love, — in what bold relief Is it made 
to stand out I What a touching welcome I How 
affecting, — how graphic ! How full ! When yet 
a great way off, — such is the language, — the father 
saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on 
hia neck, and kissed him. And he commands the 
servants to bring forth the best robe, and put it on 
him, in the place of his beggar's weeds, and to put a 
ring on his finger, and sandals on hia feet, and gives 
orders that the fatted calf be killed, and music and 
dancing crown the feast. And that night there is 
joy in that house, instead of the sadness that has 
long brooded over it, — joy, emblem of the heavenly 
rejoicings over one sinner that repenteth, 

So it is that God welcomes back his penitent 
child, Hia arms are ever open to receive him. He 
has followed him with the eye of affection in bis 
wanderings. He has seen his misery. No throb of 
pain has been endured, but it has been noted by 
him ; and when suffering has done its work, he %vi^,^^| 
nesses the first sigh of penitence, — the first sympe^^J 
torn of a return to a better mind, — the first resoh]f>^^| 
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tion to arise and seek hia forgiveness. Not one 
prayer is breathed to his ear in vain, nor does "one 
tear unlaeeded flow." He witnesses all. In the 
language of the parable, we may eay, he sees the re- 
turning penitent afar off, and goes out to meet him, 
and infold him in his arms of love. 

Is he not continually going out, through Jesus 
Christ especially, and the influences, the promises 
and hopes of his Gospel, to meet the sinner, — the 
penitent? Does he not grant his spirit to help his 
infirmities, and lift him up from his fallen condition? 
Are not the dews of his grace continually failing on 
the heart? The Saviour has not thought it neces- 
sary to enter into any explanation on the subject. 
He is content to teach, in simple and plain words, 
the great doctrine of the Father's forgiving love, for 
the encouragement of every true penitent, leaving 
men to speculate and cavil as they may, as did the 
Pharisees of old, against whose exclusiveness and 
narrowness the parable was originally directed. He 
that is able to comprehend the feelings of an earthly 
parent towards an erring and repentant child, is able, 
if he will look into hia own heart, and not to creeds 
of theologians, to comprehend the forgiving mercy of 
God, This doctrine may be darkened and obscured 
by human explanations and theories, but there it 
stands plainly written in the holy book, — too plainly, 
one would think, to be ever contradicted. 

How God forgives the sin of the penitent, that is, 
on what theory, is of less practical moment than some 
appear to imagine. Amid all theories, and in spite 
of all theories, we may set this one great fact do- 
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as certain, — that let a person but repent, sincerely, 
thoroughly repent and reform, he may be assured oi 
God's forgiveness. Men may, if they see fit, dia- 
putc, as they have done, whether it is right — eon- 
aistent with his honor and justice — for God thus 
to forgive, without some consideration, deinoustra- 
tion, or equivalent; but, meantime, let them know 
that, aceording to the teachings of the Saviour, he 
does in fact, of his infinite love and mercy, forgive. 
And is not that enough for the humble, penitent 
believer ? Is not this parable enough, had we no 
more? 

"We must arise and go to the Father. But can we, 
one asks, thus arise? Can the transgressor repent 
and leave his sin? So the parable is designed to 
teach. And are there not examples on record ? Do 
we not witness them ? Does not experience teach 
the possibility of repentance and reform 1 Certainly 
the parable was meant to do away this despair of 
reform and virtue, — meant to teach that there is 
good in every human soul, — that if that good is put 
forth, and what of strength still remains is exerted, 
the wanderer may find his way back, and will, how- 
ever long and dark and dreary that way may be. 
God and all good angels will befriend him. Do not 
cavil, — I say, God will help him. 

And the method, too, — is not that dearly pointed 
' out? It is not by staying to deliberate and question, 
— doubting one's strength to reform, and therefore 
not resolutely attempting it. So did not the prodi- 
gal. But he resolves instantly to try ; — no, not to 
try ; he does not speak of trying even. But he says 



at once, " I will arise and go," And he arose and 
went. And every one who has hitherto lived un- 
faithful to duty, every faltering, erring one, ean do 
the same. Only he must not say to himself, I will 
try ; but, I will do, I will execute, I will arise and go, 
This self-reliance, through Christ strengthening him, 
this resolution, is what he needs, and it will do 
more for him than anything else. I do not mean, — 
and do not accuse me of saying, — that self-reliance 
which does not look upward to God for help, or to 
Jesus who brings the " healing waters nigh," but self- 
reliance, resolution, courage, in opposition to that 
irresolute, timid, desponding spirit, which induces a 
person to sit down where he is, — to attempt noth- 
ing, because he is not sure that he shall succeed. 
Invitations of mercy are extended to all, not in 
mockery, but to revive the spirit of the humble, and 
put courage into the hearts of contrite ones. 

The parable is designed to strengthen and encour- 
age. And this human nature needs, — needs faith 
"in the success of all true and earnest endeavors, — 
faith in virtue, and not despair ; faith that the hum- 
blest soul, which, having gone astray, turns and seeks 
the way of life, will not be permitted to seek it in 
vain ; that God will pity and enlighten its darkness, 
and it shall finally enter in through the gate of mercy 
to the heavenly feast. Such faith is needed ; and 
therefore the Saviour did not leave the wanderer to 
perish, but pictured out his return and joyous recep- 
tion. He did it that the feeblest impulse towards 
penitence and holiness in the heart might be encour- 
aged ; that in every age the soul which mourns its 
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errors may have faith, and through faith be led to 
arise and seek its father's house, and hear the voice, 
"Thy sins are forgiven thee," And there shall be 
joy on its return, — joy through all the ranks of 
the blest 
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Great is the virtue of contentment, and broad 
its domain in human life. It may be defined as a 
cheerful acquiescence in the lot which Providence 
assigns us, with a determination to make the best of 
it, shunning useless complaint, gratefully accepting 
and enjoying the good, and meekly, tranquilly bear- 
ing the evil of it, 

We are here, at the threshold, however, met by 
the objection, that a contented spirit is a timid, pu- 
sillanimous, indolent spirit, — the enemy of reform 
and improvement ; that it leads one patiently to 
submit to evils, which a little resolution would en- 
able him to throw off or remedy ; that he who is 
contented with his present condition will never rise 
to anything better; he will sit down and make him- 
self easy, and not extend a hand to help himself; 
he will see things in disorder and ruin around him, 
yet remain placid and unmoved. But this is to 
mistake the nature of contentment, or proceed on 
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a fal^e definition of it. I say, it is a cheeift^.l 
acquiescence in the lot Providence assigns, whii^'fl 
however, ia not necessarily that in which we fiodl^ 
ourselves at any given moment placed. To borrovl 
an illustration from familiar objects. A person may I 
allow his field to be overgrown with weeds ; he f 
may neglect culture ; Lis harvests will then fail, anil J 
he will come to poverty. But he has no right tSiJ 
charge that poverty on Providence. It is attribntaKfl 
ble to his own neglect or sloth. Providence givSik 1 
the instruments and the ability, — sends the dew j 
and rain. But these will not help him who will not I 
sow, or, having sown, withholds his care. But let o 
do all he can, — apply the utmost of his strength 
and skill ; if then a blight come, or a " killing 
frost," or heaven send no rain and the dews of 
evening gather not, and so the harvest fail, then he 
may say that Providence has so willed, and he must 
be content with such fruit as he can glean. This is ■ 
the province of contentment, — to submit without | 
murmuring or fteffulness; yea, with an even, com- 
posed spirit, to a condition we cannot, by the use 
of lawful means, improve, I do not confound 
contentment with sluggishness, with apathy, with 
indifference, with love of case and self-indulgence, 
which prompt persons to allow things to remain as 
they are, when the putting forth of a little strength, 
or exerting a little energy, would instantly place 
them on a better footing. It is no part of con- 
tentment to shun trouble, to permit one's self ta ■ 
be drifted along by the current of events, carelesftJ 
where they are bearing him, — to neglect improvetl 
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ments that can be readily made in concerns public 
or private, ~ to be indifferent to progress, and refuse 
to raise a finger to help it onward. This is indo- 
lence or aelfishness, criminal love of repose, not the 
apostolic virtue of contentment. It is no part of 
contentment quietly to sit down in a condition of 
discomfort, or comparative discomfort, because it 
coats some efl'ort to be up and doing, laboring for 
better and higher things, or sloth fancies that it sees 
lions in the way, or cowardice shrinks from con- 
fronting them, 

Nothing of all this enters into my definition of 
contentment. My idea of it is this: a person may 
better his condition, and ought to better it, if he 
can ; that ia, without the neglect of any higher duty, 
or without the violation of any moral obUgation, 
But if he cannot do this, let him make the best of 
the position he is in, and endeavor to reconcile his 
mind to it, — to be content with it. It is the con- 
dition Providence has assigned him. He might 
prefer another and difierent position; but if it be 
unattainable with his means, or such means as his 
sense of right and Christian reaponsibleness allows 
him to use, he must not for this reason make him- 
self miserable, — must not give himself up to the 
dominion of uneasy, restless thoughts ; he must be 
content with the condition he is in, seek, as I said, 
to make tlie best of it, and be happy as he can in 
it. This is contentment, a great virtue, as discon- 
tent is a sin. 

But is this contentment attainable ? Unquestion- 
ably it is. But it is something which must he. 



learned, — acquired. The Apostle says, "I havtf'l 
learned, in -whatsoever state I am, therewith to bd I 
content." That is an important word. Contentment i 
is to be learned, as other things are learned, — to be 
acquired by diligence and effort. It is the fruit of 
self-discipline. It does not come by nature ; it does 
not spring up of itself necessarily; it is no chance 
product; it ia the spontaneous growth of no soilj i 
whether of prosperity or adversity, high or loV j 
fortune. There are flowers that grow in the desertj i 
or on the flinty rock, and in the most bleak po^ I 
tions. So this virtue of contentment is found in I 
conditions of life the most unacceptable. But it !!J I 
not, like those flowers, a natural product. It is the j 
result of discipline. It must be learned. It is not * 
an innate quality; it is not born with ua. 

I deny not that with some it may be an easier I 
acquisition than with others. I deny not that there 
is a difference in temperaments. Some have a hard 
task in subduing the passions; there is a sort of 
perversity of nature they have to overcome, — a 
strife with themselves they must maintain, which 
others are spared. Nor do I place perfect content- 
ment among the easier virtues. It is not, generally 
s|)eaking, an easy virtue ; but many difficulties lie 
in the way of its attainment. You see contented, 
peaceful characters, and you think that nature pro^ 
dueed them. But they are, probably, in most case^ 1 
the effect of thought, of secret discipline, of studjfl 
and persevering effort. Is it not one reason whyl 
persons indulge discontent, — possibly pass thetfif 
lives in it, — that they never seriously and in f 
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set about cultivating a contented f-piiit? 
perhaps have not been accustomed to look upon it 
aa a Christian duty ? perhapa thrown the blame, if 
they are discontented, upon nature, — upon their 
position, — upon anything, m fact, but neglect of 
self-diacipUne 1 It is not their fault-, they will say, 
for no one could be contented in their situation and 
subject to their privations. And yet multitudes are 
contented in situations far worse, and under priva- 
tions far more severe ; and there is no temperament 
so unfriendly, but the disadvantages of it have been 
overcome by effort St Paul had, naturally, a 
fiery temperament, — was haughty, self-willed, and 
domineering. But he had learned to subdue his 
passions, ^ — among the rest, had learned to be con- 
tent in any state. It was a great attainment, yet 
one which is possible for us aa it was for him. 

But what are some of the aids to its acquisition ? 
We must begin with the conviction that content- 
ment is not to be sought in objeeta without us ; it 
must come from within, — from the state of our 
own minds. It is not conferred by affluence, rank, 
case, prosperity, or fame. No external fortune can 
give it, for there is no condition so elevated as to 
exclude fancied wants, and discontent arises quite 
as often from the absence of fancied, as of real, 
good. Our desires multiply as they arc fed ; and 
discontent broods aa frequently under the vaulted 
roof, and amid the luxuries of the palace, as under 
the smoky rafter of the poor man's dwellmg. Con- 
tentment greets us in the cottage, while it dies the 
ity of the throne. No life is so fortunate but 
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that one can discern something he would add, 
something he would take away, — some untaatedi 
good he would secure, or some evil he would banish. 
He will find "defects in every fortune." To the 
undisciplined mind, no prosperity will appear great 
enough ; amid all which can minister to rational 
use, the heart will still sigh for something not yet 
possessed, and the desires will be tossed as on ^ 
restless sea, — there is no peace, no quiet. 'm 

The first step towards the acquisition of content- 
ment is thus to convince ourselves that we must 
owe it, not to the world, but to ourselves ; and we 
must begin, therefore, with an act of self-disci plinwr 
It is a sunshine of the spirit, not any light reflei 
from without 

Then we must accustom ourselves to 
Christian view of Providence and of human life. 
I have defined contentment to be a cheerful acqni- 
eaeenee in the condition Providence assigns us, 
having done our best. Such acquiescence ia surely 
a Christian duty. To indulge a spirit of disconteni 
is to be chargeable with a sort of rebellion of 
heart against Providence, — an unwillingness thi 
God should choose for us, — a disposition to ques- 
tion the Divine wisdom and goodness in ordering the 
events of our lot. It shows that we want a spirit 
of religious submission, trust, and hope. It 
that we have not yet learned, in the school of Chrif 
" how to abound, and how to suffer want," 
take the good or ill of life as it is sent, — to thi 
Heaven for the good, and meekly receive the 
Whence those murmurings? Whence that quei 
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loua tone, — those disquieted looks, — tbosc deep- 
drawn sighs? whence that gloom, that melancholy, 
or those utterances of irritated feeling ? Come they 
from a heart breathed upon by the Saviour's peaceful 
spirit, — a heart penetrated and warmed with God's 
love, and filled with trust in his unfailing arm? 
Come they from lips accustomed to pray, " Thy will 
be done ? " Proceed they from the meek and lowly, 
who Jiave taken Jesus's yoke, — who remember hia 
crown of thorns, or have stood in the shadow of hia 
cross ? Is it Christian hearts and Christian lips that 
utter these complaints, these murmurings, these irri- 
tated feelings, these expressions of disaatiaf action and 
fretfulness? Are these the fruits of Clu'istian cul- 
ture and Christian discipline ? No ; they are fruits 
of sin, — fruits of an unchristian temper and an irre- 
li^ous spirit, — fruits, I was near saying, of an 
unconverted soul. 

But let us attend to some considerations and rulea 
of a more specific nature. And first, as regards the 
occupation of the thoughta and due regulation of the 
imagination. Much depends on these. A great 
deal may be done to control the feelings by the trains 
of thought we encourage, and the aspects under 
which we habituate ourselves to view nature and life. 
We must reflect that the purpose of our present 
existence is not pleasure or enjoyment simply, but 
duty, self-discipline, and self-elevation. In a life 
given for such a pmpose, we cannot expect that all 
will go according to our wishes, — that the tide of 
our prosperity should be always at the flood, our 
happiness perfect, — that we shall meet no disa^ 
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pointments and crosses, — that there shall be 
thorns, but only flowers, in our path, — that we shall 
always be allowed to choose what we will have, and 
how many of the offerings of the world shall bo laid 
at our feet. It might not be best for us that it should 
be so. We have a right to presume that it would 
not, or Providence would not have so infused sweet 
end bitter ingredients into our cap, — so woven good 
and evil into the web of our lives. It is want of 
thought which causes us so often to yield to discon- 
tent, and indulge unreasonable expectations from 
life. In truth, it is childish to fret and vex ourselves 
because we cannot have our way in everything, or 
be in exactly the position we may fancy the most 
agreeable. 

A vast amount of discontent is the result of an 
ill-regulated imagination, — particularly the habit of 
allowing the mind to dwell on the gloomier rather 
than on the brighter aspects of tilings, — on what 
is displeasing in our lot rather than what is pleas- 
ing. This is a habit which it is unwise to encourage, 
as it is particularly hostile to enjoyment, and leads 
to a narrow and unjust judgment of men and Ihinga. 
We all have it in our power, in a great measure, to 
determine on what we will think, and what we will 
see, — excellences or defects, light or shade. We 
may see beauty or deformity, good or evil ; and as 
we confine our regards to the one or the other, liie 
fbelings will be complacent or the reverse. 

One great secret of contentment consists in right- 
fully using this power of selecting objects of thought, 
and exercising proper control over the imaginalionw 
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Our position in life, perhaps, has 
and its inconveniences, — its pleasing side and the 
opposite. Every one's position almost has. The lot 
of no one is wholly evil or wholly good. We may 
make the best of the circumstancea in which we are 
placed: though not altogether such aa we should 
choose, we may extract happiness from them by 
looking at them under their more cheerful and sunny 
aspects ; or by a sort of perverse ingenuity we may 
convert all into a source of pain. The mind, to a 
great extent, clothes objects in its own hues. A 
gloomy mind will see gloom everywhere. A diseased 
imagination and feelings will discolor every scene, 
and would transform even Paradise into a desolate 
habitation. 

Discontent is of the spirit, and where there is a 
predisposition to it, it will, if no effort be made to 
counteract it, find food enough to nourish it every- 
where, — dark, brooding thoughts, which a little en- 
ergy put forth in the right way would expel. I have 
said that contentment is something to be learned; 
and much depends on the channels in which we vol- 
untarily allow the imagination and thoughts to run. 
We must make an effort to find something agree- 
able ill the eircumatances of our lot and the attitude 
which affairs assume. We must overlook none of 
the advantages which attend our condition, — noth- 
ing which will contribute to content of mind and 
heart. Like travellers who are disposed to be pleased, 
must let no green spot, no beautiful form, no har- 
mony of coloring, no concord of sweet sounds, escape 
our notice, while we turn away the eye from the bar- 
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ren, the deformed, the repulsive. It is astonishing 
what effects will result from this habit, — how much 
our sensations and feelings are thus put in our own 
power, — how much that is disagreeable will vanish, 
if we do not give it undue importance by fastening 
attention upon it, — how much that ia good and 
pleasing and beautiful will rise up to view every- 
where almost, as we pass along on life's journey, if 
only we have an eye to see and a heart to appreciate 
it, and are wise enough not to become the artiiicei& 
of our own m.isery, but do our best to be happy. 
Another rule, which will greatly aid in the atti 
ment of a contented mind, is not to give expression 
to every discontented feeling which rises in the breast ; 
that is, not to complain, or manifest ill-humor, if all 
does not harmonize with our fond fancies, or our 
preferences are not always gratified. This is a rule 
not perhaps of very easy observance, for the feelings 
naturally seek expression ; but the consequence of 
yielding to the temptation to utter them, — of allow- 
ing ourselves to fret, or even to exhibit a vexed or 
dissatisfied look when our wills receive any check, or 
the current of our lives does not flow in exactly the 
channel we should select, — besides the disagreeable- 
ness of the habit to others, and its selfishness there- 
fore, — is that it reacts upon ourselves, A feeling is 
strengthened by being indulged. The benevolent 
feelings are invigorated by being allowed free scope 
and exercise. If we use ourselves to the expression 
of good-humor and pleasant feelings, we encourage 
their growth, and so our characters are improved- 
So if we give vent to every feeling of discontent in 
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words or looks, we aggravate the evil ; we nourish 
iil-temper and selfidh dispositions in ourselves. We 
create a feverish sensibility, and render morbid feel- 
ings more morbid. The result is, we become vul- 
nerable in every part, and our happiness is soon 
completely at the mercy of accident. We arm mis- 
fortune, and give an edge to our griefs. We cause 
trifles to assume a serious importance, and deepen 
and prolong the feeling of those disappointments 
and troubles which might else have soon lost their 
power over us. Not to indulge a fretful disposition, 
is the way to cure it ; and not to allow our cheerful- 
ness to be put to flight by accident, takes the sting 
from the accident ; and soon our happiness will 
come to depend, not on the capricious dispositions 
of men or the posture of affairs without, — the col- 
oring of our external lot, but on God and our own 
resolute wills. 

Trifles discompose the mind, and keep up an 
irritable tone of the feeUngs, in those who are ac- 
customed to give importance to them, from having 
nothing else to occupy their thoughts. It sometimes 
happens that a real, serious misfortune or great afllic- 
tion brings a remedy. Persons then perceive bow 
weak and foolish they have been ; the sources of their 
former disquiet assume the insignificance which 
really belongs to them. By the side of their present 
calamity, they appear lighter than vanity; and the 
pierced heart looks back with wonder and self-accu- 
sation at former unreasonableness and querulousneas 
of temper. The spirit feels the justice of God's 
rebuke, and, while it prays for mercy, resolves that 
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the fuhire Bhall not witness a return to the follies 
the past. Happy if Heaven hear its prayer, and give 
a purifying power to the affliction ! 

As general aids to contentment, the Christian af- 
fections, and in particular the meekness and humility 
of the disciple of Jesus, deserve special mention ; for 
they will prevent the mind from yielding to cause- 
Ie9a_ irritation, and dispose it to acquiesce in the 
allotments of Providence, whatever those atlotmenta 
may be. Ambitious desires may be impatient and 
fret ; pride may chafe ; a disposition to exalt one's 
self may prepare the way to disappointment; but 
how can the meek, unworldly heart repine ? Unself- 
ish, humble Christian ! how canst thou be cast down 
and thy soul be disquieted within thee ? God, even 
thy God, shall keep thee. Trust in him, and he will 
strengthen thy heart; in the hour of trouble he ^vill 
be near, and be a present help in time of need, A 
discontented, murmuring temper is not the temper 
of his child, — of one who is united with him in a 
spirit of filial love, having his peace in the heart.. 

Every species of benevolent labor, all good works 
that interest the affections, so far ailbrd a remedy to 
discontent. Discontent fsiatens with firmest grasp 
on the unoccupied mind and heart. The occupied 
mind has no leisure to indulge in sick fancies, or 
surrender itself to those visionary expectations of 
happiness which this world can never fulfil. But 
especially if the afTcctiona can be made to go forth 
beyond one's self, — if the love of humanity be in 
the heart, impelling to useful labors and kind service, 
what joy of the spirit is there ! Discontent is for evex 
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banished ; one's little private troubles are forgotten. 
There is the happiness of doing good, the happiness 
the Saviour enjoyed. What murmur of discontent 
WHS ever breathed from his lips ? How deep was 
his peace ! In a world where there is so much good 
to be done, — so many sufferings to be alleviated, — 
anguished heaxta to be made glad, who but the self- 
ish can have time for discontent, or feel its spirit 
creeping over them ? Let them go and do some- 
thing, remembering that this is God's world, and life 
given for good ; let them go and labor in the spu-it 
of Jesus, so far as opportunity and strength are 
granted ; let them be unselfish as he was, — the heart 
will be querulous no more, and for ever hushed will 
be every complaint of the hardness of the lot Heaven 
appoints. 

I might, in conclusion, refer to faith in the soul's 
immortality, as so full of grandeur, so fitted to show 
the littleness of all present pleasures and elevate the 
mind above the petty anxieties and discontents of 
earth, that it may well be matter of surprise that the 
Christian, who is a Christian in reality, and not in 
name only, should ever lead a fretful, repining life, or 
think BO much of the trifling distinctions of time. 
Here is an inconsistency surely, — a discontented, 
fretful, murmuring Christian, — a believer in joys 
greater than eye hath seen, or ear heard, or the imagi- 
nation of man conceived, in reserve for the faithful, 
— yet going through the world dissatisfied, lament- 
ing the severity of his lot, because a few joys are 
withholden, or a little ease is denied him, which be- 
long to some more favored condition. Alas ! how 
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feeble is the influence of religion in the soul ! How 
poor its results in the life ! The practice of the 
Christian world, — what a contradiction to its faith ! 
God grant that the meek, peaceful, heavenly spirit 
of the Gospel of Jesus may come in the breasts of 
his disciples, to banish pride, discontent, and every 
low desire ! Come, the joy and content of a filial 
faith and trust in every heart ! Come, the peace of 
the believer! Come, the serene delight of a hope 
full of immortality ! 
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In discoursing from these words, I am not about 
to discuss the nature or sufficiency of the evidence of 
an hereafter which we already possess. Whether thia 
evidence be such as ought to satisfy any reasonable 
mind, or whether it would receive any accession from 
the return of a dead man to life, — one we had 
known, with whom we had often conversed, and 
whom we had, a few days before, seen carried out 
to his burial, — whether they who object to the evi- 
dence we already have, would not object still, either 
resolving the appearance into some phantom of a 
diseased imagination, or superstitious fancy, or in 
some other way evading the proofs to be drawn 
from it, — are questions on which I shali not now 
enter. 

I wish to say a few words on the principle asserted 
by our Saviour, not confining myself to the iUustra- 
tion he has employed, which is in itself very beauti- 



ful and striking. The principle, as I understand j 
reduced to its most simple and general form, i 
It is not from want of evidence of the great truths c 
religion that men are no better, — that, Increase thj 
evidence as you will, only leave men free and i 
possession of their present passions and weaknesse 
— pour as much light as you will into the iindei 
standing, — only leave them these, it would 1 
the same. This is unquestionably true. That men 
are no better is not to be attributed to want i 
knowledge, or want of evidence of a future beiog^ 
but to other causes, to some of which I shall alludoj 

No doubt, many flatter themselves that they shoii] 
lead very different lives, if they had difTerent or greq^ 
er evidence of religious truths. But do they not dd^ 
ceive themselves in this ? And if this evidence were 
granted them, would they not soon find some other 
method of lulling their apprehensions, and reconcii- 
ing the indulgence of their passions with the hope 
future safety and happiness? 

How stands the fact? TEike the dtx^trine of s 
hereafter. Is it from disbelief of it, that there is r 
more earnestness in men's rehgion, and their liv«| 
are no more pure and benevolent ? How many a 
there now assembled within these walls, who i 
disbelievers in the immortality of the soul ? Hoj 
many who will say that they have really any strong 
settled doubts on the subject ? I might put the qm 
tion to each individual, — I might ask you, Can yqj 
look into yom own soul, and say that you disbelieV^ 
its immortality, or have in truth any well-defio« 
doubts of the reality of an hereafter 1 1 might p 
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the question to all, — Do you believe in an. hereafter 
for man? And from how many lips, think you, 
should I hear the dreary No ! firmly and distinctly 
uttered ? I doubt whether it would be so uttered 
by any individual in this assembly. Bnt arc all here 
true, humble, and devoted Christians? That ques- 
tion I need not answer. The reply is better left to 
each one's own conscience. 

Or look abroad. You see persons guilty of vari- 
ous moral delinquencies; they are sensual or dis- 
honest ; they have been known to violate truth, or to 
have been iraudulent in the transaction of business ; 
they take advantage of men's distresses, and thrive 
by unjust gains, or in some other way they live in 
the habitual violation of the Christian precepts of 
equity and love ; they are selfish at home, and do 
not command their temper abroad. You sec faults, 
infirmities, and sins of every grade and color. Now 
take any one of the individuals you see thus guilty, — 
the fraudulent man of business, for example, — does 
he disbelieve in the existence of God ? No, Of his 
moral government over his creatures ? No. Of an 
hereafter ? No ; not of that either. He is a firm 
believer in that Yea, so far as his belief goes, he 
may be a very strict Christian ; and he may be very 
sincere in his way ; he may take delight in religious 
meetings, and may have had many flattcriiig relig- 
ious experiences ; he may be all this, and yet exhibit 
in many instances an unkind temper, and at times, 
at least, do business on principles which it is hard 
to reconcile with the precepts of a Christian moral- 
ity, ^yhy, it is not evidence of an heresifter which 
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i tins man wants. It is from no lack of knovrledge ' 

,.' that he sins ; and he would go on sinning aa he 

; does, grinding the face of the poor, and taking every 

,' advantage which the letter of the law allows, though 

; his father's ghost should appear to him from the 

I other world, and with -an angry or beseeching look 

I address him in reference to the coarse he is pursu- 

I ing, in tones of deepest remonstrance or entreaty. 

i All this would not cure his worldlineasj nor put hon- 

j esty into his heart, nor sweet charity into his life. 

1 Again, take a wider survey. Look through all 

\ past time. How is it with regard to the fact of a. 

i belief in human immortality. This, aa history in- 

.' forms us, has been an article of popular behef in all 

I ages and nations. It was so with the Egyptians, 

I the Persians, and all people belonging to an antiqui- 

J ty, however remote, of which any account has been 

I transmitted to us. It was not sometliing which men 

, reasoned out ; the belief of it long preceded the 

jl period of philosophy, though when men began to 

{ reason and inquire, philosophy lent to it the support 

[ of argument. Nor has any modern nation or tribe 

been found, however degraded, — destitute of the 
comforts of civilization and the solace of philosophy, 
wandering in hordes or living in caves of the earth, 
— in which this belief has not had a place. If any 
exceptions to this exist, they are very few. The 
savage has his abode of departed spirits, 

" Some safer world in depth of woods ombraced, 
Some happier ifllaud in the wnKry waste." 
The bow, the arrow, and sometimes the horse, and 
a few implements deemed of indispensable necessity. 



' buried in the grave of the departed warrior for 
future use, testify to a belief in an existence beyond 
the present. This belief seems to be instinctive 
almost, unless you choose to refer it to an original 
revelation. Its universality is certainly a very strik- 
ing fact. I ask you simply to note this fact in 
connection with the carelessness in which men live. 
However they came by the belief, it has always 
existed, — not with the same evidence precisely on 
which the Christian accepts it, — but it has always 
existed, and generally along with the persuasion of 
some distinction, to be hereafter made, between the 
good and the bad in the present life. 

It is not, then, disbelief of an heteafler which is to 
account for the sin and indifference in which too 
many pass their lives ; and why should a fellow- 
being return, in visible shape, from the unseen 
world, to admonish them to repent? They would 
not heed his admonitions any more than they heed 
Christ's words now. After the first agitation of the 
spirits had subsided, they would relapse into their 
former carelessness. They would go their way, — 
one to his farm, and another to his merchandise, 
and a third to join some gay bridal group, and 
leave religion to call after them in vain. 

It is not knowledge which men want, and which 
is the cause of their sin, but the will, or strength, to 
use it. They continually sin against knowledge, 
incurring consequences which are certain, and which 
are distinctly foreseen, or which may be foreseen. 
It is so as regards vices which meet their punish- 

Kjre. The youth who, led astray by terupta- 
33 
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tion, squanders his time, throws away his op| 
tnnitles, and perhaps yields himself a victim to 
improper indulgences of the passions, may not see 
all the consequences of his errors ; but he aeea 
enough to affect his sensibility, and make him pause 
and retrace his steps, if he will not voluntarily close 
his eyes. He knows that he is followed by the 
weeping eye of affection, and he can, perchance, 
recall instances enough, in which the best intentions 
have been defeated, and the brightest prospects 
surrendered, by inattention and carelessness, 

And look at the intemperate man. Does he not 
know what he is doing? Does he not see tlie 
precipice over which he is deliberately walking? 
Does he not see that his health is sinking, his limbs 
are growing feeble, his nerves unsteady, — that his 
capacity for exertion is becoming impaired, his busi- 
ness leaving him, his friends deserting, — that he is 
blighting the happiness of domestic life, — filling 
his home with sorrow, — causing wife and children 
to shrink from his impure caresses? Does he not 
see and know that the effects of his habit are in 
the last degree loathsome, — fraught with misery 
to himself and Ms fellow-beings ? This every one 
knows. He who raises the intoxicating bowl to his 
lips, knows it. He knows that he is digging for 
himself a dishonored grave, to which he will de- 
scend through sorrow and pain unutterable. He 
knows this. Yet is not his hand arrested, nor that 
poisoned cup dashed to the earth, 

Thus we see men perpetually sin against knoi 
edge and belief. They do so when their sin dri 
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after it bitter and foreknown consequences licre on 
earth. It is the same in regard to the belief of a 
future. And the causes — aome of them at least — 
can be readily pointed out. 

Why ia it that the great truths of religion — why 
is it, especially, that the belief of an hereafter exerts 
no more influence in breaking this dream of world- 
liness, so common, — in inducing men to forsake 
their sins, and lead blameless, holy, and benevolent 
lives ? How is it that it allows conscience to 
remain thus dead or torpid, and the very embers 
of piety almost to become extinct in the human 
soul? 

One cause is want of attention and want of 
reflection. The fact of human immortality, eter- 
nity, and the relation the soul sustains to it, are not 
meditated upon, or not meditated upon seriously, 
as something in which we all have a deep peraonal 
concern ; and until they are so, the belief of an here- 
after and a tribunal of judgment will exert but a 
feeble influence, and conscience will remain almost 
as much at liberty as though no such belief existed. 

And so it would be were any amount of new 
evidence to be added, — were a departed one to 
come up with all the habiliments of the grave about 
him. The effect would be to give a sudden shock 
to the mind or the nerves ; but unless the event were 
followed up by voluntary trains of reflection, the 
impression would soon wear off, and the character 
would remain unchanged. It is just so with the 
evidence of a future being we have now. It cannot 
hdp us, or make ua religions, if it be not meditated 
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upon and applied ; and the reason why it producSl 

BO little effect is, that it is not thus meditated on" 
and applied. After all, though the religious ele- 
ment be in us, the religious character is not pro- 
duced in us passively. There must be something 
voluntary in its production, — the mind must act as 
well as be acted upon, — must attend, must think, 
must meditate, — else its faith will remain inert and 
barren, and will profit us nothing. We have all 
something to do in becoming religiou.s. We must 
not only believe, but so meditate on what we be- 
lieve, as to apply it to the principles on which we 
daily act. There is no other way of becoming 
religious, good, pure, holy ; and if we thus proceed, 
we shall not find that we want light, but God will 
grant it according to our need. 

Then there is the common weakness of nature, 
want of resolution, and various temptations which 
throng the pathway of life, the force of habit, and 
solicitation of the appetites, — these lead men con- 
tinually to violate the strongest convictions of duty. 
And enhance the evidence of a future retribution as 
much as you will, it would be much the same. Let 
the future, invisible world — heaven and hell — be 
set open before men, they would still sin ; for there 
would be the same weakness, the same want of 
resolution, the same seductions of the appetites and 
passions, as now, and while these continued, there 
would be the same negligence, the same impurity 
of life, and the same selfishness, we now see. If 
persons will resolve and strive, they can, with God's 
help, keep the Christian precepts now ; and if they ,, 
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■will not thua resolve and strive, nothing short of 
force which would destroy their moral freedom, and 
make them mere dead machines, will preserve them 
irom sin. The visihle presence of the Deity in the 
thunders, fire, and smoke of Sinai would not do it, 
as it did not in respect to the Jews of old. 

I have heard it urged, as an argument against the 
reality of the miracles of both the Old Testament 
and the New, that fhey who lived at the time, and 
who saw them, were so little affected by them, — :- 
that the Jews, for example, so constantly rebelled, 
that the Pharisees continued to cavil, and the multi- 
tude cried out for the blood of Jesue. And I once 
thought that the objection had some weight. I have 
long ceased so to think. I believe that men may 
see a miracle wrought before their very eyes, yet 
such may be the coldness and insensibility of their 
hearta, and so deeply imbued may they be with the 
spirit of this world, that they would give it but a 
passing attention ; it would be but a nine days' won- 
der, then be forgotten. Yea, now, as of old, water 
might be struck from the solid rock, and men would 
drink of it, and soon fall to murmuring against Gtod, 
and indulging their sensual desirea. 

As before observed, there must be some deter- 
mined action of the soul itself, — that must pnt 
forth its power, must resist or strive, or it cannot 
be saved. It may get a fright, it may feel alarm and 
agitation ; but these are not necessarily accompanied, 
or followed, by the power of religion in the heart and 
life, for men may be too fond of their sinful indul- 
[ences to relinquish them. So it is when the alarm 
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of illness ia felt, or some affecting accident has ( 
curred. A person is greatly moved, and O '. 
penitent and humble he is, — how he lamenia bn 1 
former negligent and irreligious life, and resolves, b 
God shall this once spare him, he will in future livt 
differently I in truth, the world and his friends 
see him quite another being. But the accideii) 
proves to be less serious than was appreheiidw 
or his iJlneafl, under Providence, is not unto c 
and he forgets hia resolutions. He recovers from h 
fright, and soon he has fallen back into his old wayi 

It is often just so when death enters a family, 
is deeply afflicted, and O how religious that fam 
has all at once become I But its seriousness I 
just as long as the impression of the atllictioa j 
fresh upon it, and no longer. The house of p 
— the place where hearts meet for consolation i 
incitements to duty and holy living — is visited, t 
the soothing and elevating power of its services j 
felt; but soon the world resumes its empin 
soul, and God is forgotten. Ask him not, then, ■ 
send you a messenger from the dead. Yon woij 
treat that messenger with just as much respect t 
you treat other messengers of duty, and no moi 
You would be affected, visibly, deeply affected, i 
agitated, and the heart would make a few mag 
imous resolutions, and send up a few prayers ; 
there all would end. 

The remedy to all is a more diligent spiritual t 
ture, which will result in a deeper religious € 
ence, and a more constant sense of the presei 
God, and of the worth and destination of the e 
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which is to survive all present changes, to outlive 
our connection with this earth, fo retain its activity 
and be for ever moving on, with augmented powers 
of enjoyment and suffering through eternity. That 
one word, if duly meditated upon, will teach more 
than all sermons. 

Eternity ! And what is to be the condition of the 
Boul through that eternity? I put the question to 
conscience, and I wish to put it to the conscience of 
every individual, and there leave it : What is to be 
the condition of thy soul, — not the soul of thy 
neighbor, of thy fellow-being, but thy own soul, 
through an eternity of conscious being? Suppose 
you were to be removed now, — in the condition in 
which you are at present living; as you should 
ascend to the bar of your Judge, would you dare to 
urge as an apology for your imperfect preparation 
for heavenly bhss, that you had not suffieient light 
to gnide you on your way, and particularly that the 
doctrine of an hereafter seemed too doubtful to fur- 
nish you with a motive of action? Is there one 
within these walls whose tongue could be brought 
to falter out this apology ? Is there one of you, 
who, were he now — this moment — summoned be- 
fore the tribunal of his God, would stand up and 
say: Lord, hadst thou afforded me more evidence 
of an hereafter, hadst thou permitted me to look be- 
yond the veil with the eye of flesh, or hadst thoa 
sent to me and to my father's house one from the 
dead to teach and to warn me, I had repented ; but 
thou didst leave me in darkness, for though 1 had 
Moses and the prophets and Jesus, and the voice of 



thy teachings in my own sou], yet was I not moved^ 
till I saw I could not believe, that so I might re- 
nounce the vain objects and pleasures of the world, 
and therefore have I come to thee in my sins, and 
my Boul is not cleansed ? Is there one present here 
whose tongue could be brought to stammer out 
such an apology ? No. There is not one. No. 
Flatter and deceive ouraelvea as we may, we cannot 
so stifle the voice of truth in our own hearts. Con- 
science will one day speak out. Our sin, if we go 
on in sin, will lie as a heavy burden on the soul, and 
we shatl feel that we are condemned, but God ia 
clear. 



SERMON XX. 



DECISION. 



The error or failing of which these words of the 
Prophet were intended as a reproof, has not yet dis- 
appeared. Time has passed away; empires have 
risen and sunk again, and the face of the earth has 
changed. But human nature remains the same. 
There have been improvements, great improvements, 
in society ; the comforts of life have been multiplied, 
and men's physical and intellectual condition has 
been raised ; but their nature remains unchanged. 
They have the same weaknesses and passions they 
ever had ; the same temptations exist that ever did ; 
the same inconsistencies are witnessed, and the same 
follies repeated, Men are the same frail, sinning 
beings they ever were, exhibiting the same incongru- 
ities of character, and the same contradictions, — 
guilty of the same absurdities, — seeking to blend 
things incompatible, and divide what God has de- 



creed shall never be sundered. The same exhort 
tions, warnings, entreaties, and remonstrances are 
needed which ever were, and will be needed to the 
end of time, 

The Prophet rebukes the sin of indecision. And 
is this fault less common now than it was in days of 
old ? Do persons now manifest no reluctance to 
choose and be decided, — no disposition to halt be- 
tween God and the world 1 Do not multitudes 
attempt to divide their affections between them, — 
afraid and ashamed to say, We will have no gods 
but the gods of this present world, but still loving 
the world, — still clinging to it with a mad fervor? 
They want resolution to become thorough Chris- 
tians, and have not the courage to number themselves 
with the despisera and impious. They attempt, 
therefore, to unite what can never blend, — to be half 
Christian and half worldling. They would enter into 
heaven, but they wotild take earth along with them ; 
it must be a heaven in which they can still count 
over their treasures, — still indulge dreams of ambi- 
tion, or partake the pleasures of sensuality. They 
would not throw down the altar of God, but they 
would erect beside it an altar to Mammon, as if the 
blended incense would rise a grateful sacrifice to 
the skies. 

But how long is this indecision and the incon- 
sistency growing out of it to last? Ye cannot, says 
the Saviour, serve God and Mammon. No man 
can serve two masters. You cannot give your hearts 
to God and to the world. You must choose between 
them. And let the choice be made with delibera* . 



tioii, and do not attempt to reconcile contradictions. 
Men do not gatlier grapes of thorns, nor figs of thia- 
tles. If yon bow to the world, you must be content 
to reap of it vanity and disappointment. If you 
would reap of the spirit the precious hruits of conso- 
lation and life, you must sow to the spirit. You 
must be consistent. This ia my present topic, — con- 
aiatency in our expectations aa regards the world and 
religion, and consequently decision. 

And for an illuatration of what is to be nonderstood 
by consistency, let ua advert for a moment to the 
ordinary pursuits in which men engage. That which 
is sought may usually be won if fit means be used ; 
but the aame means may not be so proper for the 
attainment of another and diflerent object. They 
may be an impediment to its acquisition. If we 
would have the one, then we must forego the ex- 
pectation of the other: 

Take almost any worldly good or advantage. It 
may be secured provided a person is willing to make 
the necessary sacrifices. You have only to shun all 
other occupations, and devote all your time and 
energies to the one chosen employment. Yonr la- 
bors will then, in ordinary cases, be crowned with 
success. "Would you have riches or learning, fame, 
power, ease, or quiet, you may with a reasonable de- 
gree of certainty loolt forward to the time when the 
desired object will be yours, if you will siirrender 
to its attainment all possessions and hopes besides. 
But you must be consistent, and not expect that, 
while you are devoting your nights and days to the 
illusive pursuit of a single good, all other treasures 




will be poured into your lap along with it. Y( 
have chosen your "pearl of price"; you have 
labored for it ; you have won it, and you must be 
content to enjoy it. Others have chosen theirs, and 
have succeeded too. Each must be content to 
abide by his choice, nor blame Nature or Providence, 
becauae he does not possess that for which he has 
not labored." The aspirant to power or fame must 
not repine, that the sweets of tranquillity and free- 
dom from the black train of care are denied him. 
He who has sought learning through "nnuch study," 
and " weariness of the flesh," must not complain 
that he is not rich ; nor he who rolls in wealth ai 
splendor, the fruit of his own induafry. 



" If Knowledge to hia eyes her nmplo page, 
Bieh with the EpoiU of time, has ne'er □□rolled." 
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And BO as regards religion and the world; we 
must be consistent, and choose, and not be weak 
enough to expect impossibilities, or look for the 
effect without the cause. Would we have the 
world ? We may. Only on one condition. We 
must labor exclusively for the world. We must 
consent to serve it. We must do its bidding ; we 
must accept its laws, and bow at its shrhie. We 
must live in it as those who are of it, esteeming its 
friendship as the highest good, and dreading its 
frowns and ridicule as the greatest of evils. We 
must give to it our hearts, our hopes, our all, having 
no divinity but pleasure or interest. We must dia- 

* See Mrs. Burbaold'a admirable Essay "Against Inconfliatency in 
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card a nice and Kcrupuloug conscience ; we must 
think of no brighter world above ; we must look not 
upward, but beneath, despising all which cannot be 
seen and felt and handled. Those who talk of the 
invisible joys of the spirit, of a fair land of promise 
beyond the grave, we must treat as visionary enthu- 
siasts, idle dreamers, who, rejecting the substance, 
pursue a shadow. 

On these terms, the world may be ours. But 
having chosen if, we must take it " for better, for 
worse." On becoming wedded to it, we must em- 
bark our alL We must be willing to commit the 
whole treasures of our happiness and our conso- 
lation to ita frail and tempest-tost bark. In our 
trials, we must look to the world for support. In 
adversity, we must turn to its friendship for solace. 
When comforts vanish, and every joy is fled, and it 
is dark with us, we must call on its idols to succor 
and befriend us. When loved ones die, and grief 
racks the breast, we must go, and in the chilling 
tones in which the world addresses us iind, if we 
can, something to muiister to tranquillity ; — and 
finally, when we feel that death is at our side, and 
in a few days, perhaps moments, we must sink intt> 
its arms, we must yield our breath with such com- 
posure as we can gather from the world we have 
served, 

Wc must be consistent, and not expect, while we 
live the servants of Mammon, to enjoy the peace 
and trust of the Christian. If we make choice of 
the world, we must be content to lean on it for 
support. If it be sufficient for your happuiess, if 



you can safely eonflde in it, if its friendship will 
purchase for you the pardon of your sins, and a 
seat ill the manaions of rest above, make it your 
idol. " If Baal be God, follow him." Only do not 
complain that the comforts' of religion are denied 
you. Do not expect its sustaining presence in the 
hour of trial. Call then on the name of your god, 
as said the prophet, if peradventure he will answer 
you, 

Yon shrink from the conditions, for you are un- 
willing to resign now, and for all future time, the 
comforts of a religious trust and hope. Be then 
consistent. Make Religion your guide. Obey her 
laws, and be faithful to her spirit ; cherish the affec- 
tions she inculcates, and live as she requires ; walk 
in her holy ways ; be pure, meek, and benevolent, 
and she will not then fail you in the horn- of need. 

All she asks of you is to ponder and choose, to 
weigh well her offers against the offers of the world, 
and be decided. And can anything be more reason- 
able than the demand ? The question between Re- 
ligion and the worid is not one of a frivolous or 
trifling character. It is one which claims serions 
thought, and one which there would seem to be 
peculiar folly in neglecting. If Religion be any- 
thing, if, as she professes, she holds out to view 
great truths, it is important that we should be famil- 
iar with them, — that we shoidd receive them as 
truths, that we may obey them. What consolation 
and what safety else ? 

We are not prepared to renounce for ever the 
comforts and hopes of Religion, We may \^aj 



thetn hereafter, if not now. We would not wholly 
cut ourselves off from them, Reason, then, dictates 
but one course. If we wouid have Religion for a 
refuge in the hour of trial, adversity, and death, we 
must welcome her to our bosomB now. We must 
not think to unite the pleasures of sin with the 
consolations of Christian goodness, to serve the 
world till it forsakes us, and then expect that Re- 
ligion wiJl stand ready to administer support. We 
must decide between them. It is reasonable that 
we should. 

Nor can we, without criminality and danger, put 
off a decision ; for this is to despise the evidences 
by which we are surrounded of the existence and 
agency of the Divine Being, — the evidence within 
and around us of our accountableness to him for 
the use of those faculties which are his gift. It is to 
manifest indifference and want of seriousness on a 
subject which, if any, demands certainly great sin- 
cerity and soberness. This indifference ia a state of 
mind to be deplored. Religion aska to be heard; 
asks that her claims may be weighed, and, if just, 
allowed. And our duty and our safety require us, 
at least, faithfully to examine them. We are not 
authorized to reject them as unworthy our attention. 
The fact of your indecision, — the fact that you halt, 
if it be so, between God and the world, — shows 
that you do not so view them. You are not satis- 
fied that religion is a vain thing. Most, if not all, 
feel that there may be something in it, after all, and 
this is sufficient to give it a title to serious exami- 
jrotion, that it may be chosen or rejected. 



In such a concern we should not be willing^ »j 
tJTiat to casual and fluctuating impressions, nor foo^ 
ishly attempt to remain neutral under the shield of 
ignorance. If we do so, we do it at our peril. We 
should wish to act from light and judgment ; we 
should feel that duty to ourselves requires it of us, — 
requires that we come to some decision and live 
consistently. 

But we must see that this decision be one by 
which we shall be willing to abide. "VVe must sat- 
isfy ourselves that we can cheerfully rest in it on 
our dying bed. There is great danger of delusion in 
the case, — danger of false security. They to whom 
the world seems sufficient now, whose spirits are 
buoyant with life and hope, can with difficulty con- 
ceive of the change wliich must at some time come 
over their views and feelings. The afflictions and 
disappointments of life have not yet bowed their 
spirits and humbled their hearts, — have not yet 
taught them how weak and frail a thing is human 
nature, and how great the need of religious principle, 
if not to purify its corruptions, yet to impart strength 
in trial. These lessons life must teach, for it is not 
a smooth current, but too often a troubled stream, re- 
flecting from its surface broken images of grief and 
sadness. 

Besides that the need of an unearthly support is 
not felt, there is a certain levity of mind, and habits 
of frivolous thought, very naturally induced, which 
in a measiu-e disqualify the gay and the happy for 
judging of the evidence and the excellence of rellg- 
.ioaa truths. To comprehend these bniths, - 



nature and worth, and the foundations on which 
they rest, — requires seriousness and a patient appli- 
cation of the faculties. The difficulty as regards 
persons of the class alluded to, — the prosperous and 
the happy, — those with whom the world as yet goes 
well, — is to awaken their attention to the subject of 
religion, and induce them to subject its claims to a 
fair trial. Let them be persuaded, if possible, to 
think soberly. They have much at stake. Their 
peace, their happiness, is at stake. Religion is 
either all a visionary, unsubstantial thing, a mere 
chimera of the brain, or it reveals great and weighty 
truths, which there is peculiar folly and danger in 
neglecting. Is it the former ? Are you sure, — we 
may say to the children of this world, — quite sure, 
that there ia nothing in it, — sure that the world only 
is true and substantial, and those who trust to it 
shall never find their hope vain? Then, and then 
only, are you authorized to choose it, and let " your 
God, your Saviour go," 

" Choose you this day whom ye will serve," But 
choose as reasonable beings, in view of the uncer- 
tainties of earth, and the certainty of death. And 
let yom choice be such as you will dare own to 
yourselves, — own to your own consciences. Be 
honest with yourselves; be consistent; be decided. 
Remember that life is rapidly passing away, and the 
hour is coming which shall try every man's work, 
and every man's ho|je, what it is. See that ye are 
prepared to abide that hour. 
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SERMON XXI. 



GATHER UP TUE FRAGMENTS. —KEW TEAR. 



These words, as you recollect, were uttered bgri 
Jesus, after the miracle of feeding the multitude, to 
the number of about five thousand, with the " five 
barley-loaves and two small fishes," I shall not 
dwell on their literal meaning and use, as inculcating 
a lesson of frugality, but shall proceed at once to * 
speak of their moral sigriificance, aa applicable to life 
and all its opportunities and experience. 

The command is, " Gather up the fragments, that 
nothing be lost." In a certain sense, nothing in the 
universe of God is ever lost, or can be. The form is 
changed, but the substance is not annihilated. The 
elements survive, to enter into new combinations, or 
assume new shapes of beauty and life. The flower 
withers and falls, but the principle of beauty still 
abides, and the same particles and agents which 
called out the colors of the violet or rose of last sum- 
mer, or of the last century, remain to dress in living 




and mysterious hues the petals of a new flower, to 
be the delight of other eyes. The principles and 
elements of all fragrance, all beauty and perfection, 
were from the beginning, when the stars first shone 
forth from elder night ; time only varies, resolves, and 
reunites them. It is to the senses only that things 
beautiful and precious perish, — from year to year 
recede, pass out of sight, or fall into duat. To God's 
eye nothing ever perishes. 

If we take the world's history, nothing, no frag- 
ment of human experience, is ever lost. Our present 
civilization, comforts, arts, science, literature, are the 
sum of the contributions of all bygone ages. They 
are the result of the long struggle of the human 
mind with ignorance, and the countless impediments 
through which it has been compelled to force its way. 
Time has been silently gathering up the minute 
fragments of man's experience, and lays them all as 
oflerings at the feet of the present generation. An 
experiment ia made, and, whether successful or un- 
successful, the world is a gainer. 

Man's works survive when the performer is forgot- 
ten. The Pyramids stand, though the name of the 
builder has smik into oblivion. And the old civili- 
zation, the Egyptian, the Grecian, and the Roman, 
did not pass away without leaving "footprints on 
the sands of time." The spirit of beauty which ani- 
mated the old Greek lives, though the temple which 
enshrined it is a ruin. And the Northern barbarians, 
from whom we are descended, and who trod the 
Roman eagles in the dust, borrowed something from 
the conquered, which has been transmitted to us, and 
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has helped to make the world what it is. The 
thoughts which passed in the miods of Abraham 
and hia eoateraporariea, and the lives they led, still 
influence ua. We are " heirs of the past," and our 
heritage, as I said, comes of the fragments which 
human experience has gleaned and heaped together 
from century to century. Nothing has been lost, 
nothing fallen away from God's universe. The past 
is with us stiU. 

So it is with the acts of the individual. Thoogh 
the thought or the act pass and is forgotten, 
its influence survives ; it has left vestiges on the 
mind and character. They are what the past has 
made them, — past impressions, emotions, and acts. 
Of these something remains, — a subtile, invisibie 
essence, which the grosser particles escaping bore 
not away with them, but which was deposited in 
the soul for good or for evil, and which is still with 
and in us, a part of ourselves. In this sense, again, 
nothing is ever lost, or drops out of being and leavra 
no trace behind, — no sigh, prayer, or effort, — no 
struggle for light, — no stooping to temptation, — 
no yielding to human infirmity, — no surrender to 
sinful passions and appetites. The present state of 
the soul is but the aggregate of the contributions of 
all former, though by us now miremembered states, 
emotions, aims, and conflicts. It is but the frag- 
ments, silently gathered up, preserved, and cemented, 
by a law as invariable as that which regulates the 
motions of the earth and the revolutions of the sea- 
sons. 

Providence works by minute processes, — we m! 
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say, by fragrnents ; yet through those fragments runs 
a chain ; each thread is part of a continuous, many- 
colored web. We see it isolated ; that is the fault 
of our vision, or comes from want of attention ; no 
atom is, in reality, isolated from any other atom in 
the universe, and no moment, no human act, is iso- 
lated from any other. 

But let U9 take the words of the Saviour in their 
spiritual significance, as applicable to the use we 
make of life and its opportunities, on which the sea- 
son admonishes us to reflect. 

" Gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost," 
First, of time. Life is made up of fragments. Years 
are but larger fractions of it, and days, hours, and 
moments the smaller portions, which added together 
compose the sum of earthly existence. It is these 
minute fragments which require special attention, 
and which, however seemingly insignifi.cant, are not 
BO in reality. They require special attention, because 
they are apt to slip away unmarked. They pass on 
with noiseless step; we do not think them of value 
enough to husband them ; and how many of them 
are permitted to go, and we have nothing to show 
fot them ! We talk of the worth of time, but how 
few give evidence that they understand the full im- 
port of the words! What I would say is, that the 
fragments of time, the little portions that remain 
after the necessary deductions for sleep or the ordi- 
nary business of the day, are not used to the best 
purpose. By many they are neglected, and are not 
tmned to any account of intellectual or moral im- 
provement. They are, aa it were, dropped out of 
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life, and their place remains a blank, because no plan 
of life is formed which includes them; we provide 
for weeks and days, but not for hours and half-houra. 
And yet it is often the waste or use of these hours 
or half-hours, which are occasionally left to every one, 
that makes the difference between au intelligent and 
well-cultivated mind, and the reverse. Some of the 
busiest of men iu the affairs of the world have been 
men of high intellectual culture ; and the secret of 
their success has been, that they have gathered up 
for use those minute fractions of time which others 
have not thought worth economizing, or have neg- 
lected to appropriate. 

Suppose but one hour, or half an hour even, each 
day, be devoted to reading, or some form of intellect- 
ual culture, it is surprising how many ideas, what in- 
teUectual wealth, may be garnered up for futxu'e use. 

It is with knowledge as with time. We must 
gather up the fragments if we would ever become 
rich in it. All knowledge is obtained by fragments; 
that is, by Uttle portions at a time. It is to no pur- 
pose to say that because it is thus obtained it is of 
little value, sijice it can have no principle of unity, 
and must exist as separate and independent atoms. 
It is not BO, for the mind connects, arranges, and 
systematizes it. The mind is the architect, which 
out of separate stones constructs a beautiful edifice. 
A single idea is the parent of many others, and a 
thought is the germ of a multitude of other thoughtB, 
and a place will be found for all. 

What is the worth of a fragment? it is asked; 
The mind that thinks will discover a worth in it; 
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will find a use in all knowledge ; the least particle 
of it enriches the intellect that possesses it, and gives 
it new power and efficiency. Then the little frag- 
ments of knowledge, the minute gleanings which 
are gathered up from day to day by a careful use of 
those loose moments of time, the vacant hours and 
half-hours — if we may so call them — which are 
often thrown away, will by the action of the mind 
itself, as I just said, be arranged and systematized, 
and new relations will be gradually obsRr\'ed to 
Spring up between them, and analogies will be pur- 
sued, and valuable results will be obtained. Give 
the well-informed architect but the fragment of an 
old temple, — to the common eye nearly meaning- 
less, — and he will reconstruct the whole fabric in 
all its primitive beauty and grandeur. And Cuvier 
but wanted the smallest portion of the bone of an 
animal, — it might have been for thousands of years 
buried in the earth, — to build up again the entire 
frame, and clothe it with muscles, and decide to 
what class or species it belonged, whether to a race 
now inhabiting the earth, or to one of the extinct 
races, and to tell its habits and instincts. Now, 
every mind that has materisils, and reflects, has in 
Bome sort this constructive power ; it pnts knowl- 
edge together, and what comes to it in fragments is 
imited in a consistent whole, — a beautiful fabric of 
intellectual wealth. Newton compared his acquisi- 
tions to the picking up of a few pebbles scattered 
along the shore of the broad ocean of truth. And 
some pebbles every one, however busy his life, may 
gather in the little intervals which are afforded for 
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seeking them, and they will often prove to him pre- 
cious gems. The great secret of inteUectual riches 
consists in gathering up and appropriating the litfle 
fragments of time, which are usually thrown away. 

And as it is with fragments and little portions of 
time and knowledge, so it is with the enjoyments of 
this mortal life. Happiness exists in fragments, as 
it were in little shining particles we pick up along 
the way, which we must not reject as too worthiess 
for the gathering, but must collect as precious sands, 
ae we travel on. We must make the most of all 
the little satisfactions and cheap pleasures -which 
Providence dispenses from day to day, as year fol- 
lows year, nor look too constantly on the face of 
mourning. There are often gleams of sunshine 
araid clouds, and green spots in the desert, and 
amid hourly cares and toils comforts are inter- 
spersed, the least of which is worth the gathering. 
We should not overlook the modest flower, because 
it is modest and humble, for it ia the gift of God, 
and in it he meant that we should see his goodness 
and recognize his smile. How mnch happiness is 
there in life for the contented mind that is willing to 
be pleased, which the sullen spirit passes by. Who 
can but look on the bright faces of a group of chil- 
dren assembled at some little festival or holiday 
amusement, and say that there is no happiness in 
life, or refuse to partake of the banquet? And we 
must all in a manner be sometimes children in our 
joys, and in our capacity to be pleased with the 
simple and the natural, if we would be happy. 
Happiness, I repeat, comes to us mostly in i 
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raents, and these are to be accepted with gratitude, 
and not to be pettishly thrown away, because they 
do not form a perfect and rounded whole. Some 
rough angles there are and must be in all which 
life presents, but some smooth surfaces too, among 
which we may ghde easily, if we will. 

And there are fragments of kindness, — and the love 
of hearts, — the affection and good-will of our fellow- 
beings towards us, — which we must gather up too, 
as we proceed on our journey, that nothing be lost, 
We cannot spare any little tokens of them which 
are cast up as pebbles, or sands, on the shores of 
time. Yet how mnch depends on the habit of giv- 
ing attention to them, and diligence in coUeeting 
and treasuring them up. The year — the whole of 
it — may not be gladdened by one lustrous smile of 
kindness playhig over its whole surface, converting 
it into the face of an angel. It is broken into frag- 
ments ; yet how many of these fragments mirror little 
images of joy, as the green foliage is mirrored in 
the still lake. How many minute acts of kindness, 
clear, pleasant tones, and cheerful looks, do the 
moments of the year bring with them ; and none of 
these are to be contemptuously thrown away, but 
every pleasant memory of affectionate hearts is to be 
gathered up, and God is to be thanked for it. No 
atom of it is to be allowed to drop out of the ac- 
comit ; no fragment of kindness should be lost by 
neglect or forgetf nines s. 

And so it is with everything good and pure and - 
holy in ourselves, every quality which binds the soul 
to God, every argument to hope and trust in a pa- 
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tenia! Providence. We must gather up the frag- 
ments, that nothing he lost, — nothing of the fulness 
of our faith in God, in virtue, in triitli and good- 
ness, — hat that we may " hope on and hope ever," 
however darkly the stream of life may appear to 
flow, and whatever storms may gather around us. 

It is not in great events and signal deliverances 
alone, or chiefly, that we discern evidences of God's 
goodness, or find lessons of trust in him, but rather 
in that muUitude of Uttle blessings and comforts 
which are constantly coming to us in silence, as 
falls the dew on the green herb, or the stars ever 
noiselessly rise and set, shining on through count- 
less human generations. Indeed, the goodness of 
God ever comes to us in fragments, in little hourly 
gifts and arguments to contentment, in small and 
hidden rills, through which joy flows in upon ua 
from the senses, the intellect, or the affections, — in 
the courage which is supplied us in the hour of- 
trial, we cannot teU how, — in the peace of belieV* 
ing hearts, and the alleviations which time brings hi 
our sharpest sorrows. It is thus that the toiiens of 
God's love come to ns, and we should carefully note 
them, that the smallest of them may not perish. 

And so it must be with all the helps to the f(»- 
mation of character, all the means of religions axui 
moral improvement, all the fragments of the bread 
of life, which lie scattered around us. We mnet 
gather them up, and use them with a wise economy, 
if we would grow in the likeneps of the Saviour, 
and become fitted to enter, at death, on heaven's 
immortal year. We must gather up all the little 
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lessons which come from the experience of the 
Christian heart, our own daily and hourly experi- 
ence of infirmity and temptation, of failure or suc- 
cess in self-control, of resolutions kept or broken, — 
all the admonitions of time and events, the voices 
of warning which address us in the death of our 
fellow-beings, — all the instructions of Christian 
Sabbaths, — yea, the most insignificant fragment of 
them, — the least good thought, or word, of kindling 
power, — we must gather them up as they come to 
us, and gather up the memory of them, nor let it 
perish with the year. It is thus that we improve, 
and no particle of spiritual life ever deposited in 
the soul is lost, but wc preserve a warmth and fire 
within, which, as days and years pass away, will 
burn vrith a brighter, purer flame. 

Gather up the fragments, — now that the year ia 
gone, gather up what remains of good are left, that 
nothing die. Gather up the fragments of your 
broken resolutions, and renew those resolutions 
before God, and pray hira that he will help you to 
fulfil them. Gather up the recollection of all good 
days and all good deeds, and take comfort firom 
them ; of all mercies, and be thankful to God for 
them. Gather up the remembrance of all deficien- 
cies and failures, and be humbled for them ; of all 
warnings and.admonitions to repentance, and profit 
by them, if you have not profited before, and if you 
have, still to profit the more. If you have had sor- 
rows, call to remembrance the use you have made of 
them. If yon have passed through changes, how 
have those changes left you ? what effect have they 



wrought on your temper and life ? Have tlicy min- 
iBtered to your Christian progress? have they brought 
you near to God? have you bowed your wills to 
hia ? Have you been led to think seriously of the 
gradual passing away of all earthly things, and the 
eternity which is to succeed ? Gather up the memo- 
riea and experiences of the year. What has God 
done for you, — what have you done for him? 

Let the year begin with reform, where reform is 
needed. Gather up the fragments of your remain- 
ing strength, and put forth your powers to the 
utmost. Do you aak what reform? I mean self- 
reform. And whether or not any one needs that, 
he must ask his own conscience, and ask it seri- 
ously, and wait for an answer. A person may not 
be essentially a bad man, or destitute of principle, 
yet conscience may not wholly approve ; there may 
be some habit or indulgence it condemns, — some 
particular in which the life needs reform. Human 
society and its members are nowhere perfect. In 
every community on earth there is sin committed. 
The question for each one's conscience to answer is, 
Am I a partaker in this sin ? Have I no habit, no 
infirmity, which I should be the happier, the better 
satisfied with myself, for resigning or correcting, 
— perhaps make my fellow-beings, my family and 
friends, happier too ? This question of the need of 
self-reform, in temper or life, I say, is one for each 
one now to ask himself, ask of hia own conscience. 

Possibly conscience has already spoken, and re- 
form has been resolved upon, — perhaps has been 
attempted, — but failed. But you are not yet loat 
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You are not yet shorn of your whole strength, nor 
has God wholly departed from you ; and your busi- 
ness, I repeat, now ia, to gather up the iragmenta of 
your former broken resolutions. Gather up what 
remains of your moral courage and your moral 
strength, what remains of good in the soul, — 
gather up all, the impressions of early years, the 
remembrance of other and better days, — gather up 
all, every atom of force that is left, — and make yet 
one effort more, — one effort at self-reform. This is 
the present business of every one who is conscious 
that there is anything wrong, or unchristian, in his 
life or habits. Gather up your resolutions, — gather 
up your whole force of will, — every particle of 
spiritual life that is left iu you, — every ingenuous 
sentiment, — every impulse towards good that yet 
survives in the soul ; let nothing be lost. 

Now, then, gather up the fragments of the year, 
— all by the recollection of which you may profit, — 
its sad or joyous experiences. Safely deposit in 
your hearts the lessons Providence has taught you 
by prosperity or by sorrow. If you have mourned 
and wept, and God has sustained you, if he has 
given you peace, add that to other tokens of his 
kindness. If he has admonished you, by the death 
of others, to set your house in order, and be also 
ready, turn now back to those admonitions. What- 
ever of good, — whatever of admonition the year 
has left, gather up all and set out afresh. And God 
be with you, and speed you on your way, give 
you happy days on earth, and, finally, a place at 
his banquet above. 
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CHHISTMAS REJOICINGS. 



r. FLEE AWAT. — Isajah X 



Thesk Christmas rejoicings, — why should thejr I 
be ? Why wreathe our churches, and assemble and 
send up a g!ad note to Heaven, and with hymn and 
chant celebrate thb December's day, heart kindliug 
heart, and all, for the time, forgetting the sorrows of 
their earthly lot? Why does this festival survivfl^.I 
when so many old and once hallowed usages aXti<\ 
dying out, or are already gone ? Great changes hav4 :1 
come over the world ; the old is fast vanishing, yields J 
i»g to the potency of new ideas ; thrones are tottel^ 1 
ing, and crowns falling from the heads of earthly I 
princes ; things once reverenced are turned front 1 
with indifference. But here is a relic of Christiad ] 
antiquity which is still honored, and will be houorec^ I 
cherished, and loved. The festival on the eve oif ~ 
which we stand ' comes with a glad welcome to mft- 
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lions of hearts in ail lands. Celebrated at tliis season 
of the dead and fallen leaf, we gather whatever is 
left us of the emblems of perennial joy and hope, — 
we take of the greenest and most enduring things, — 
things freshest to the eye, — things of fadeless beauty 
living amidst decay, — and with them we erown it. 
Why should these rejoicings be ? To me, I own, they 
are significant of much. I cannot enter into the 
scruples which have been, and are still, though to a 
less extent than formerly, entertained in regard to 
their propriety. I see in them both a propriety and 
a use. On this subject I wish this evening to speak, 
not in the way of elaborate and exhaustive argu- 
ment, but by stating some of the feelings and views 
which have been silently gathering strength with 
time, in my own mind. 

In the first place, I might say that it is something, 
in my view, to break in upon the dead monotony 
of this every-day life, in which the material so often 
triumphs over the spiritual, — in which there is, in 
truth, but too often, a lamentable torpor of the spirit- 
ual faculties. It is something to break in upon this 
mechanism, these ceaseless demands of the world, 
these cravings of the earthly passions, by observ- 
ances which, appealing to the higher elements of our 
nature, may stir the depths of moral life in the souL 
This supreme devotion to an outward and perishing 
good, — a mere material prosperity, — is not well. I 
would see the invisible and spiritual more reverenced. 
We have our rejoicings for temporal success, our 
jubilees and fairs, agricultural, industrial, and others, 
and they are proper in their place. I do not mean to 
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aay tliatwe should live a life of asceticism, — that we 
should walk the earth in sackcloth, or go into that 
extravagance and misdirected spiritualism which 
have marked some ages of the Church. "We want 
no return to monkery. But we do need more moral 
life ; more hfe of the affections ; more activity of 
the religious sentiments and instincts of our nature. 
These are too liable to be overlaid and crushed, and 
the life to become encrusted with selfishness. "We 
are not without our excitements. Many things excite 
us, — tales of gold, politics, and much else. There 
is something to break in upon this dead level, this 
monotony of our daily life, of which I speak. But 
the excitement, when it comes, is too frequently a 
morbid, diseased excitement, — the delirium of fever, 
not the natural glow of health. 

But this Christmas pause, these rejoicings, have 
reference to something better and nobler. So far 
as marked by sincerity, they bear testimony to the 
spiritual that is in man, and the reverence which 
is felt for it. Why are we here ? and why over so 
large a portion of Christendom do multitudes at this 
season bow in devout joy ? It is from no homage 
to earthly greatness, — to human genius, — to the 
glitter of wealth, — the warrior's wreath or monarch's 
crown. Jesus came to dispense no material, perish- 
ing gifts to a courtier train ; he brought no gold ; he 
bore no visible sceptre, — only a reed for a seeptre 
was in derision put into his hand ; no star glittered 
on his breast, no diamonds sparkled on his brow; 
He wore no crown but that crown of thorns, and 
instead of a throne he found a cross. He came to 
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preach glad tidinga to the poor; to bring back the 
lost to their Father's house ; to announce forgiveness 
to the penitent ; to give the mourner joy ; to open a 
better world to the eye closing in death, and leave 
the promise of God's Spirit, the Comforter, to dwell 
for ever with man. He came to shake down the em- 
pire of sin, and establish a throne in rigbteousnees. 
Homage to him, therefore, is homage to a spirit- 
ual idea, — homage to the supreme worth of truth, 
purity, and love, — to justice and mercy, — to faith 
and hope in the unseen. 

Hcnee these Christmas observances have a signifi* 
cajice. They lead the mind up to the spiritual, — to 
a greatness and worth by the side of which earthly 
distinctions, gold, sceptres, crowns, are but tinsel and 
common dust ; and I cannot but think that some 
good may come to our spirits from setting apart 
such seasons for meditation and grateful joy. This 
homage to the spiritual which it encourages, — have 
we not need of more of it 1 Has not the world need 
of more? la not this its great want? We have 
here a landmark of the spirit, which it seems to me 
is desirable. We have iinger-posts which direct us 
on our earthly way ; but this points to the heav- 
eidy. 

I know that we have Sunday, — the Lord's day, 
— which brings to remembrance God's mercy, and 
reminds us of our spiritual needs. This was to the 
ancient Christians a day of joy and triumph, as it 
was commemorative of the Lord's resurrection. I 
see no objection to adding this, as they afterwards 
did, in commemoration of hia birth. It matters not 



that the real day is unknown ; ' this does not disturb 
me. Its apiritual aigniiicance is the same, and the 
same may be the benefit. 

I am aware, too, that the observance of days — 
that forms and ceremoniea — cannot, of themselves, 
save the soul; that mercy is above sacrifice, the 
spirit above the letter ; tliat he who would serve 
Gfod faithfully, and be accepted of him, must write 
holiness on hia heart, and show love and good-w^ill to 
his fellow-beings in his life. Stiil I cannot help 
thinking that there may be some advantage in coa- 
necttng the more important events of the Gospel 
histories with the exercises of Christian worship, at 
aach seasons as the piety of past ages has set apart 
for their commemoration. And they who find aach 
commemoration conducive to spiritual culture, or 

* That ihis U so is Hcknowledged hy learDcd men of all commiui- 
ions. Dr. MJlman, ihe erudite Dean of St Paul's, London, — bjgli 
Episcopal anthorily, — lays : — 

"The jear in which Clirist waa born is still contested. There is 
■till more nneertainty concerning iho time of llio year, which learned 
men arc atill Uboring to determine. Where there is and can he no 
certainty, it is the wisest course to acknowledge our ignoraoce, and 
not to claim the authority of historic truth for that which is purely ron- 
jectnral. The two ablest modem writers who have inTesttgatsd &e 
chronology of the life of Christ, Dr. Burton and Mr. Greswell, hare 
come to opposite conclusions, one contending for the spring, the othgi 
for thEautumn." — HiatDryof Christianity, p. 57, rote, ed. Am. 1851. 

Yet I would not disrurh the day. It has the beantifnl analogy of 
the turning of the sun nt the tropic to recotnmeDd it, and ia in itsdf 
as good as any other day. Let it then remain where " iraditionfwj 
belief " has placed it. I add, with Milman, " Were tho point of tlus 
least importance, wo should, no doubt, have known more about it." 
{Bee arOcla on "Festirala of the Ancient ChrislianB," in Cbrlittm 
Examiner for Jannary, IS46.) 
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nsefal id suspending, for a time, the dominion of 
mere earthly ideas and interests, — whose devout 
feelings kindle at those seasons which carry their 
thoughts hack to Bethlehem or Gethsemane or the 
mount of ascension, — do right to observe them. 
And why should not we, who find our Christ in the 
Gospel records, who see there facts and reaUties, 
not shadows and myths ? I see no reason why 
we should not. 

Then, again, I like the feeling of the common 
fellowship of Christians which these occasions and 
observances inspire or strengthen. I like to believe 
that Christians are of one fold, and I would not 
unnecessarily place a bar in the way of kindly feel- 
ing and communion between disciples of the same 
Master. Amid all doctrinal diiferences, and not- 
withstanding all, there is a common faith and hope 
of Christians, — a common bond of love and peace. 
There is one spirit of Christ, and I would not, 
without cause, erect barriers which shall sever me 
from the great brotherhood of disciples. I would 
encourage sympathy. If others do not accept me, 
that makes no difference ; I will own them as Chris- 
tians, so long as they acknowledge the authority of 
Christ, bow their hearts to his teachings, and render 
him honor and reverence in their lives. I caie not 
what distance separates us, what seas divide, or 
what ages lie between. The Church of the past and 
the present is one. I am not afraid, nor ashamed, 
to own my veneration for the monuments of the 
faith and piety which bygone days have left, and 
the holy memories they have transmitted to us. I 
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own ill Ihem a quickening iurtuencc. The old mar- 
tyrs did not live and die in vain for us ; wc have 
still an mtercst in the tears and blood of the faithful, 
between whom and us time has plactd a deep gulf. 
That gulf does not divide us, for faith, the love of 
goodness, and the sympathies of the Chriatian heart 
make us one. 

From this feeling of community, and the desire 
to cherish it, it is that I am the more willing to 
join in the observances of the season. They serve 
to unite me more intimately with fellow-believers of 
other lands and of distant ages. We join, at tte 
same season, in celebrating the same mercy of God 
through which he "hath visited us." Our songs 
rise on the same theme. The same tidings cause 
our hearts to lift up themselves in joy. These 
Christian rojoiciuga, confined not to a single breast, 
to a single home or church, — not to any one cor- 
ner or fragment of Christendom, but simultaneously 
going up from all civilized lands, as the suii'a rays 
illuminate them, and from the far-off isles of the 
sea, — do tliey not present an affecting and sublime 
spectacle ? This homage of the Christian world, 
this uprising of Christian hearts in so many coun- 
tries and nations, — what a testimony do they offer 
to the power of the religion of the humble Naza- 
rene ! I can, then, gladly join in these obaervanceBj 
and I wish it were a universal custom to open our 
churclies for Chrisbnas services, — not for any super- 
stitions reverence for the day, for, as I said, the real 
day is unknown, — but for the outpouring of a com- 
mon joy and gratitude, and in recognition of the 



universal fellowship or church of the disciples 
through all lands. 

Still further, I do not dislike these accompani- 
ments of Christmas. The decoration of our churches 
may appear a very simple matter, and in itself it ia 
so. But it has its meaning and use. It is not the 
cost of the materials employed in God's service 
which gives them their value, but their moral sig- 
nificance, — the feelings which gather and appropri- 
ate them, and the associations they awaken. We 
may bring our gold to the altar, but if the gift be 
accompanied with uo kindling of the soul, no living 
warmth of a heart penetrated with love to God and 
man, the offering is vain. One truthful feehng, one 
breath of holy affection, one tear ahed in secret for 
unfaithfulness and sin, one prayer for help to lead a 
diviner life, coming up from the hidden depths of 
the heart, is worth all, and more than all, beside, 

These are simple offerings, which owe their value 
to the feelings which dedicate them. "We take, as 
I said, of the greenest of the things of earth, — 
things that preserve a perpetual freshness and ver- 
dure, and place them on the walls of our houses of 
worship, as emblematic of that faith and hope of 
the Christian, which, unchanged by the winter of 
adversity and blight of disease, point to an undying 
life beyond the grave. We select the most graceful 
forms, and convert them into wreaths and festooned 
drapery ; for we know not why a religion of peace 
and glad tidings of mercy should be dissevered in 
our minda from ideas of the beautiful. We retain 
the symbol of the star which gleamed over Bethle- 
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hL'm ; for to our faith it still shines on from the 
upper sky, " through sin and sorrow's night," to 
point to Him who is our light and joy, our spiritual 
King. In sight of the worshipper we place the 
cross, because by that instrument Jesus conquered, 
as he said : " And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me" ; aud because, through 
long-hatlowed ages, it has stood the appropriate 
symbol of our faith. The cross, — on that Jesus 
manifested his love, his truthfulness, his devotion to 
his Father's will, and it speaks to us of the fidelity 
and self-sacrificing benevolence which mark the true 
disciple, — the martyr spirit in which we should go 
on our Christian way to the end. 

We are not " ashamed of the cross of Christ," 
and I know not wliy we should not retain it in con- 
nection with our religious worship, and among the 
sacred emblems of our faith. It has been abused, we 
know, to purposes of superstition, but -we are not 
therefore prohibited from using it ; for other tilings, 
and the holiest, have been misused, yet we do not 
cast them from us. We do not worship the cross, 
and are in Httie danger of paying to it any idolatrous 
homage. But are there no Christian meditations to 
which it may lead, — no devout or penitential emo- 
tions it may kindle in the soul, — no sensibilitieB 
it may touch, — no slumbering memories it may 
awaken, — no strength it may impart, — no comfort 
and hope it may bring to the frail, tremblhig heart ? 
And why should we abandon it to other sects or 
tions of the Christian world ? Why yield to ot 
the exclusive appropriation of it ? We belong to 
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one great communioa of Christ's followers. We 
have an etjual interest with others in his cross and 
Bufferinga. And if there be any consecrated rite, 
emblem, or usage of antiquity, the use of which may 
minister to our reverence, love, faith, and spiritual 
aifections, I know not why we should not, in com- 
mon with our fellow-believers, avail ourselves of its 
aid. 

Our Puritan auccHtors, we know, rejected the use 
of the cross, as they did ail Christmas observances. 
They had been disgusted by the multitude of cere- 
monies imposed by authority, and by the childish 
follies and superstitions of the age, and not being 
well able, in those troubled times, to separate the use 
from the abuse, it need not surprise us that they 
discarded some things which, as we think, had been 
better retained. Dread of one extreme often drives 
men into the opposite. So it was, I think, with our 
Puritan fathers. But their error, if it was one, finds 
an apology in the circumstances of the times. It 
was an age of mummery, and of arbitrary and op- 
pressive legislation. 

Just five years before the landing of the Pilgrims 
on Plymouth Rock, the " Declaration to encourage 
Reereatious and Sports on the Lord's Day," as it 
was called, was ratified and published by the king's 
authority, which gave great oflence, of course. A 
few years after, the Puritans came into power. And 
what must have been the religious condition of the 
times, when they found it necessary to provide by 
law, that " no person shall on the Lord's day use, 
or be present at, any wrestling, shooting, fowling, 
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ringing of bells for pleasure, markets, wakes, church- 
ales, dancing, games," and the like? May-poles, 
which, by tbe king's Book of Sports, had been allowed 
to be set up on Sunday, were to be pulled down, 
In 1644 Christmas happened to fall on the day of 
the monthly fast which had been established by the 
Puritans, and it became a question which should be 
kept. The ParUament ordered the fast to be kept 
What were the views of the Puritans may bo learned 
from a passage which I will quote from a sermon of 
Dr. Calamy, preached on the day referred to, — the 
2Sth of December, 1644. " This day," says he, "is 
commonly called Christmas day, — a day which has 
been heretofore much abused to superstition and 
profaneness. It is not easy to say whether tbe 
superstition has been greater, or the profaneness. 
I have known some that have preferred Christmas 
day before the Lord's day ; some that would be 
sure to receive the sacrament on Christmas day, 
though they did not receive [it] all the year after. 
Some thought, although they did not play at cards 
all the year long, yet they must play at Christ- 
mas, thereby, it seems, to keep in memory the birth 
of Christ. This, and much more, halh been tbe 
profanation of this feast ; and truly, I think the su- 
perstition and profaneness of this day are so rooted 
into it, that there is no way to reform it but by deal- 
ing with it as Hezekiah did with the brazen serpent. 
This year God, by his providence, has buried this 
feast in a fast, and 1 hope it wiU never rise again," 

Not long after, among other ordinances passed 
" for the reformation of the Church," was "^aai 



" Forasmuch a& the feast of the Nativity, Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and other festivals, commonly called 
holidays, have been heretofore supefBtitiously used 
and observed, be it ordained that the said feasts, and 
all other festivals, commonly called holidays, be no 
longer observed as festivals." 

This was little more than two centuries ago. But 
this, I think, was going too far. It was encroaching 
on the liberty of Christians, which was the great 
grievance of which the Puritans themselves com- 
plained. We can respect their motive, — the avoid- 
ance of superstition and profaneness, — but we can- 
not approve the means. Christians should have 
been left at Ubcrty to keep Christmas or not, as they 
believed to be right and proper, or otherwise. But 
the royalists had set the example of legislating in 
matters of religious observance, and the Puritans 
only adopted the rule of the age. Their deciaiona, 
however, do not bind us ; and we are at liberty to 
select such as we may elioose of the old usages of 
the Christian world, and reject the rest I would 
retain, aa I have said, Christmas. I have one further 
reaeon, in addition to those already stated, for desur- 
ing it. 

" Protestantism," it has been said, — and the re- 
mark is peculiarly applicable to Puritan Proteatant- 
iam, — " leans too much to the side of the intellect," 
— reiies too exclusively on "logic and argumL'ut." 
This " excessive tendency to the side of the intellect, 
the preponderance of thinking over feeling, the want 
of poesy in the religions life," want of aids and 
incitements to devotion, may be a defect which i 
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worth considering. Perhaps the Eesthetic princip 
or what appeals to the imagination, taste, and a a 
sibility to the beautiful, is not sufficiently regarded 
in the religious culture and worship of some Prot- 
estant sects, — perhaps not in our own. Our relig- 
ious culture, which has descended to us from onr 
Puritan ancestors, may be too narrow and exclusive, 
and our worship too naked. From the conflicts o 
opposing tendencies, the religious life and worship 
of the Puritan, almost of necessity, acquired a 
severity and narrowness. They relied little on out- 
ward instrumentalities, but almost exclusively on 
the direct action of truth on the soul and upon con- 
science. Their worship had in it a certain hardness, 
as their manners had a sternness and austerity. 
They discarded the use of organs in churches, and 
proscribed all ornament. I think that they went to 
an extreme; they were too suspicious — in their 
circumstances a natural error — of what addressed 
the eye and the fancy ; they stripped religion of its 
poetry. In reference to this feature, not of Puritan- 
ism simply, but of Protestantism generally, the 
Catholic religion has the advantage. It takes a 
strong hold on the imagination and love of the 
beautiful, and avails itself largely of the inlluence 
of the fine arts. 

Undoubtedly there is some danger of abuse in 
tliia particular, and the greater spirituality of Prot- 
estantism will reject some aids which the Catholic 
will not scruple to use. Still, are ail subsidiarr 
means to be discarded ? The principle of Cong/*- 
gationalism does not require it, for that allows eatA 



church or society to regulate its own affairs and 
worship as it shall seem fittest and best. It has 
been called naked, formless. Its worship, it is said, 
is bare ; it appeals too exclusively to reason ; it 
excludes imagination and the poetic element. It 
severs us too much from the past, by banishing all 
painting and images, memorials of the piety of 
former ages. It assembles for worship u-ithin naked 
walls. It forbids all _ embellishment, all help from 
human art. 

Why, this is as it chooses. It need not be so. 
We may have, if we desire it, churches embodying 
the best forma of architectural beauty, ornamented 
walls, stained glass, — all tlie aids to devotion, all 
the elevating influences which come from gathering 
around us, in our houses of worship, representations 
of the great and good, — holy men and martyrs of 
departed days. We may avail ourselves of any 
means we approve for rendering our services im- 
pressive, that is, so far, I say, as Congregationalism 
is concerned. There ia nothing in that which for- 
bids, for its very essence ia its freedom. 

Por myself, I see no objection to the introduction 
of something more of the Eestlietic, or principle of 
the beautiful, than now, with few exceptions, enters 
into our worship. I see not why poetry and art, 
sculpture and painting even, as well aa the best 
music, should not be called to the aid of the relig- 
ious sentiment, proper care being taken to prevent 
their abuse, aa the abuse of everything that is good. 
Why should we leave them to be consecrated to the 
service of what we believe to be enor ? They do 
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not, as the subject presents itself to my mind, con- 
flict with a pure, spiritual worship, and may prove 
incitements to devotion. What impressions are 
received on entering the doors of a noble cathe- 
dral! The soul betioraes almost involuntarily de- 
vout, and when the charm of rich music, and the 
lofty-swelling chant are added, there are few hearts 
which are not sensibly moved, and the way is open 
for religious truth to enter and_ produce its effect. 

I am aware of the danger of attempting to render 
worship attractive by adventitious aids. But is there 
no danger on the other side, — that is, of making it 
repulsive by its dryness and severity ? Imagination 
and sensibility are as much parts of our nature as 
reason ; and why should they not be made to lend 
their aid to heighten religious impressions througl| 1 
the creations of genius and art? ^M 

The only practical objection which presents itself^ 
to my mind is want of means. The immense 
wealth of the Catholic Church, its unity and per- 
manence, have enabled it to enlist in its service, 
during successive generations and ages, men who 
have wrought under the inspiration of the highest 
genius. "We have not the ability to do this. Yet, 
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and taste, simpler and frailer ornaments have their 
value. 

For all that is graceful in these Christmas observ- 
ances, — for all tliey do to connect our worship with 
ideas of the beautiful, to introduce into it cheerful, 
humanizing induencea, — I can be grateful. But 
let UB not stop at the letter ; let not our religion be 
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suffered to dwell in the outward ; let it bring our 
souls into harmony with all that is true and lovely, 
and great and good. And may the Father of all 
truth and love breathe his spirit into our hearts. 
May that Child of Bethlehem win us to a reverence 
for all that is peaceful and just. May we honor his 
nativity by endeavoring to walk by the same law by 
which he walked. May we go on our way, as see- 
ing him at our side, rebuking our sin, and pointing 
upward to his Father's house of many mansions. 




SERMON XXIII. 
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These ar^ among the words addressed by the 
aged Simeon to Mary, the mother of Jesus, iii the 
temple. They refer, as you recollect, to the infant 
Saviour. " Behold, this child is set for the fall and 
rising again of many in Israel ; and for a sign which 
shall be spoken against ; (yea, a sword shall pierce 
through thy own soul also ;) that the thoughts of 
many hearts may be revealed." How strikingly these 
words were fnlfilled in the personal history of Jesus, 
all know. 

He " is set for the fall and rising again of many in 
Israel." From their hatred of him, many of the Jews 
siimed and fell ; he was to them a " stone of stum- 
bling " and a " rock of offence." They were no^ 
satisfied till they had taken the life of the Just OaS 
and the guilt of his blood was on their heads. Yeti|| 
portion of them afterwards repented of their s 
rose again, and became the disciples of him whoi 
they had crowned with thorns. Even hia discipi 



deserted him, and Peter especially fell by his denial; 
but how soon did he rise again I " And for a sign 
which shall be spoken against." Through his whole 
life, calumny pursued him. His words were pervert- 
ed and his views misrepresented ; and wheii he was 
tn the liall of judgment, false witnesses were sought 
to testify against him. " Yea, a sword shall pierce 
through thy own soul also." And how well does 
this language describe the sorrows of Mary, who saw 
him wlio had been the subject of prophecy, whose 
birth was announced by angels, whom she had fol- 
lowed with all a mother's affection, and more than a 
mother's hopes, rejected, treated with scorn, mocked 
and scourged, and finally expire on the cross ! 

It is added, " that the thoughts of many hearts 
may be revealed." And so it was. In his lifetime, 
and after his resurrection, were not the dispositions 
of many hearts towards him and towards truth re- 
vealed ? The pride and hypocrisy of the Pliarisees ; 
the timidity of Nicodemus, who came to him by 
night ; the weakness and penitence of Peter ; the 
tenderness of John; the avarice and treachery of 
Judas ; the irresolution and crime of Pilate ; the in- 
credulity of Thomas, — tliese were ail disclosed, and 
the fidelity of many hearts too was tried. Many had 
faith in him, and came, and he healed them. The 
penitent came to him aud wept over their sins, and 
were forgiven, and he said, " Go in peace." O how 
different was the reception which Christ and hia 
teachings met in the world! There were sincere 
hearts, who welcomed hia messages of mercy and 
love ; mourning ones, to whom he was a comforter ; 
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humble ones, whom he elevated with joy and hope. 
Yet there were proud ones, who derided his preten- 
sions ; selfish ones, who were irritated by his example 
of benevolence ; hypocrites, whom he unmasked, and 
■who hated him for it ; sinning ones, who could not 
bear to see their sin laid open, and heeded not his 
call to repentance. So it was that the thoughts and 
counsels and dispositions of men were revealed. 

But the prophecy is true in a more extended sense; 
and the topic it suggests is the revelations of the 
heart through the Gospe! of Jesus, — its sins, its 
penitence, its love, its aspirations and hopes. The 
revelations of the heart through the Gospel of Jesus, 
— this then is my theme. 

The Gospel is, and ever has been, a revealer of the 
thoughts of the heart. It reveals the heart to itself 
in all its siiifuJness and weakness. Is it not true that, 
where the Gospel has come, there has existed a new 
and deeper feeling of the sinfulness of the heart, and 
more earnest cries for deliverance ? And how could 
it be otherwise ? Does not the holiness of Christ's 
character teach man his gmlt ? Does not the purity 
of the Gospel lead man to see his impurity as he 
never saw it before ? Does not its spirit of love con- 
demn man's selfishness, — its spirituality his earthli- 
ness of mind ? I do not see how the sinner, how 
the cold and selfish heart, can read the histories of 
Christ without being convinced of sui, — without 
standing self-condemned. So much purity, so much 
devotion, so much love, cannot but touch the soul" 
and that soul must see its own poverty, its own 
want of conformity with the highest law of love and 
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right, the Jaw of God. It must see it. It could not 
be more fully convinced of it were Christ present to 
say to it, " Thou art a sinful soul." How often did 
hia hearers feel themselves rebuked, because they 
made their own application of the truths he taught, 
and tliey could not but make it. His words went 
to their hearts, and made a new revelation of their 
characters to themselves, and their own consciences 
condemned them. And so it has been since. 

The revelation of gnilt to the soul has necessarily 
brought with it penitence. And the penitence of the 
Christian world is a new revelation of human na- 
ture. It is a new attitude and a new feeling. There 
was nothing in the religions of the Old World to 
inspire it. Men dreaded the vengeance of the gods, 
but they were not penitent. The Christian is peni- 
tent. I do not say that there is no counterfeit 
humility, and no false sorrow in the Christian world, 
— no prayer of the lips for God's forgiveness, where 
there is no inward mourning for sin. It would be 
too much to suppose that, even at penitential sea- 
sons, and amid abstinence from worldly pleasures and 
gayety, sdl hearts were bowed in sorrow for sin. But 
no doubt there is a great deal of real penitence, along 
with a great deal which is false, or with a great deal 
of indifference, in Christian lands. And thus the knee 
is bent in prayer, and through Christendom, in con- 
secrated edifices and in many a secret chamber, the 
contrite soul has sought to unburden itself, and the 
petition for forgiveness has gone up, and is contina- 
aily ascending, to the throne of God's mercy. This 
penitence, I say, is peculiarly a Christian feeling, and 



it comes from those disclosures to the heart of ita 
own guilt and unworthineas and need, wrhich it 
owes to a Gospel of purity and love. 

Never was the heart so touched and penetrated as 
when Jesus came; and as there were penitent who 
sought him, while on earth, and were forgiven, so 
multitudes, whom the Gospel in every age since 
has brought to a knowledge of themselves and of 
sin, have been led, through penitence, to the foot- 
stool of Divine compassion, and have felt the burden 
of guilt removed, and found rest to their souls. For 
the words of Jesus have lifted up and reassured 
those whose hearts they first compelled to bow in 
confession and prayer. What new revelations has 
his Gospel made of man to himself! "What new 
fountains of religious experience has it opened, tims 
exhibiting in the human heart a standing witness of 
its truth and power! 

As it has been with a knowledge of sin and with 
penitence, so it has been vrith devotion. The piety 
and faith of many hearts have been revealed by the 
religion of the Son of Mary. Through it the soul 
has been made to see, as it never saw before, its 
relation to the Infinite Father. The religious senti- 
ment is, indeed, universal, and has manifested itself 
in all ages. But that it has been developed under 
its most striking and beautiful forms by Christian- 
ity, none will deny. That it has sometimes taten a 
false direction is true ; but all has not been false, 
In how many hearts, once torpid and dead, have the 
religious affections been kindled, by the voice of 
Jesue reaching them through his Gospel ! How 



many liave beea filled mth a filial trust! How 
many have been led up to the Father, and received 
strength to say, " Thy will be done ! " Aa the spir- 
itual life has been awakened in them, it has been to 
them as a revelation of a new nature. They have 
seemed to enter on a new and brighter existence. 
They have been roused to a consciousness of new 
powers, new purposes and hopes. They had been 
blind, but they now see. They feel that they never 
before so penetrated the mysteries of their being ; 
never looked so deeply into the fountains of truth 
and love in their own souls. As Christ once 
touched the palsied in body, and they recovered 
strength, and arose and walked, so he now touches 
the palsied soul, and calls forth life from spiritual 
death. 

The devotion of the Christian world - — if we look 
at it in a broad view, and as it has manifested 
itself from age to age in a multitude of hearts and 
manifold voices ever rising to heaven, in song, or 
chant, or prayer — is certainly a most remarkable 
phenomenon. It is wondrous. Take the Christian 
Sunday: as its sun passes successively over differ- 
ent lands, how do the sounds of labor ccEise, and 
the great heart of Christendom kindles with devout 
emotion, and, as if moved by one impulse, millions 
of beings turn themselves to seek pardon and 
strength of God. So are the thoughts of many 
hearts revealed. Jesus has laid his hand on those 
hearts, and their deep utterances, like music swelling 
to heaven, have answered to his touch. 

Not only penitence and devotion, but the prin- 
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ciple of benevolence, has been developed. A new 
revelation of that has beea made to the heart and to 
the world. Men knew not before how much they 
could sacrifice for their fellow-beinga, how deeply 
seated in their soiila was the principle of the com- 
mon brotherhood of man, which Christianity has 
taught them to recogtdze. The life of Jesus was a 
new revelation of love to humanity. The cross was 
a revelation of love as well as of guilt, — the love 
of the sufferer, and the guilt of those who placed 
him on that instrument of torture and of shame. 
And, imperfectly as his spirit has been transfused 
into the breasts of his followers, no age of the 
Church has been without witness of the power of 
Christian philanthropy. Wherever Christianity has 
penetrated, a new feeling of reverence for man as 
man has gradually sprung up ; the sanctity of the 
domestic relations has been recognized; the down- 
trodden and insulted have found hearts to plead for 
them ; many a sorrowing eye has dried its tears, and 
many a dark dwelling has been visited by angel 
forms of mercy. Christianity has silently called into 
action the benevolent principle, yea, revealed the 
deep fountaiiis of love in the human soul. I need 
not appeal to examples in history, — to the love 
which united the primitive believers, — to the labors 
of the Moravians and early Catholic missionaries, 
whose ashes slumber on foreign strands, and in 
many a solitary spot, over whose unmarked graves 
the heavens weep their nightly dews. I need not 
point to the multitude of charitable endowments 
which dot the soil of universal Christendom. I 
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need not speak of the philanthropic movements of 
the present day, which are revelations of the love 
which exists in the human soul, which Christianity 
has kindled into life. The Gospel has ever been 
pleading in the ears of humanity, and the heart has, 
from time to time, answered to its call ; sometimes 
wildly, indeed, and with tumultuous emotion, but 
a calm has succeeded, and, as men have looked 
abroad, it has been found that the moral atmosphere 
has been purified, and humanity has advanced. 
Truly did that aged seer prophesy, ■ that through 
Jesus should the thoughts of many hearts be re- 
vealed. Penitence, faith, devotion, love to man, — 
these are revelations of which the soul touched by 
the power of Christ's rehgion has become con- 
scious, and they have had an outward, visible mani- 
festation. 

In how many hearts, too, have fountains of joy 
been opened! How many lips have been unsealed, 
and liow many souls thrilled with gratitude for the 
glad message of a Father's mercy which JesoB 
brought to earth! There has been a Joy and 
peace of Christian hearts throughout all the world 
for eighteen hundred years, unbroken by trials and 
unchanged by disappointment; and there shall be 
joy and peace of other hearts as long as time shall 
endure, — the joy and peace of reconciliation with 
Heaven, of forgiveness and acceptance. There is no 
greater desolation than that of a soul without God. 
But joy springs up in the heart which is made con- 
scious of a Father's love, and worship becomes a 
song, and the prayer of the redeemed soul an anthem 
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of praise. The devotional parts of the Bible are 
full of utterances of joy, and the fruits of the spirit 
declared to be, not only righteousness, hut 
"peace and joy"; and the Apostle has comnianded 
to "rejoice evermore." Joy, as well as penitence, is 
a Christian feeling; not light and superficial, like 
earthly joy, which soon flees away, or gives place 
to sadness, but deep and abiding, joy in God the 
all-good, — in Him whose name is love. 

With joy is united hope, — the hope of immor- 
tality. And Christ has unfolded this hope in the 
soul. The germ of it was there, the desire, the 
longing after immortality, at times the expectation 
of it. Amid the perishing forms of earthly joy and 
grandeur, the soul has ever sighed for evidence of 
a higher and more enduring existence ; but death 
threw its dark shadow before it, till Christ came, 
lifting the veil. And now immortality appears 
almost a fact of consciousness, an intuition of the 
soul, an inner revelation of the spirit To that 
spirit Christ has spoken, and it recognizes its own 
imperishable nature. His Gospel has awakened in 
it new moral power and life ; and thus quickened, 
had he not announced its immortaJity, it could ao 
longer have doubted it. It is unquestionably 
that, in proportion as the affections become spiriti 
detached from the world of sense and its foolish 
vanities, the evidences of a life beyond the grave 
go on gathering strength, and shadows of doubt, 
one after another, melt away, Uke the gray luists (rf 
the morning, and as from the mountain-top we see 
the promised land with our eyes, 
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Through Christ the hopes of many hearts are 
revealed. They spring to life and light by the vivi- 
fying power of hia Gospel. As at. his words the 
dead revived, so when his truth touches on the 
soul, that soul is roused to a consciousness of its 
immortality. His Gospel penetrates it to its inmost 
depths, and all its sin and weakness, penitence, joy, 
hope, love, devotion, arc brought to light, and man 
learns to know himself, and recognize himself as a 
child of God and heir of heaven. New visions of 
the pure and the good have opened on the view; 
new life, power, faith, have been awakened ; a 
new creation has been called forth, gladdened with 
moral verdure, and rejoicing in the beams of Divine 
mercy. 

The subject admits of a serious personal applica- 
tion, and we should aak ourselves, "What revelations 
of character, and of the thoughts of our own hearts, 
have been made through the religion of the cross 
and the resurrection ? Is it a revelation of faith and 
penitence, of joy, love, and hope ? Do these form 
parts of our religious experience ? Or are we yet dull 
and insensible, our souls smitten as with a palsy, 
and we in a condition of spiritual death ? If we 
have fallen with Peter, have we repented and risen 
with him, and regained the favor of our Lord ? If 
we have been incredulous, like Thomas, do we now 
believe? If timid, with Nicodemus, have wc ob- 
tained courage openly to confess Christ? K we 
have been blind, like the Pharisee, are our eyes now 
opened ? If fearers of the multitude, like Herod, do 
we now fear God 1 If, like Pilate, we have suffered 
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our convictions to be overborne, and our manhood 
to be trampled upon, have we recovered ourselves, 
wept, and been converted, — and are we no^v doing 
the work of our Master ? If we have made escases, 
and turned away from the calls of Religion, do we 
make them no longer, — no longer slight her invita- 
tions? If we have been careless, and slumbered, do 
we now watch, having our lamps trimmed and burn- 
ing? What has been our Christian experience? 
What is it? As we see ourselves in the mirror 
which the Gospel holds up to us, do we behold 
revelations of love and forgiveness, of a cheerful 
and resigned spirit, or only reflected images of paS^ 
sion and selfishness, — of envy, discontent, and 
venge, — of low, earth-born desires, - — of paltry aa^ 
bition and a mere ritual devotion ? 

As regards benevolence, Christian love, what reve- 
lation is the Gospel making of our characters? Are 
we loving our fellow-beings as we ought, and as the 
standard of the Gospel requires, having compassion 
on the weak and fallen, laboring to promote the 
ends of peace, truth, and right, to do away injustice 
and selfishness, and cause the principle of the com- 
mon brotherhood of man to be universally acted 
upon in all human relations? Compare our Uvea 
with the love which breathed in every word and act 
of the Saviour. What are the revelations made to 
our consciences? Are they revelations of evil, or 
of good? When we elevate our views to him, and 
then turn and look upon ourselves, what is the con- 
clusion which is forced upon us ? I fear it must too 
often be an unwelcome one. Has not the Gospd 
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yet much to do before the world will be brought 
into obedience to Christ and the Christian law? 
And are we all doing what we ought, to help for- 
ward the work which Jesus came on earth to accom- 
plish, — to purify the world from sin and selfishness, 
and plant a deep principle of love in every breast ? 
The Gospel has yet much to do, and as its principles 
Eire declared and applied, how much sin do they 
reveal ? As its light shines abroad, how many dark 
spots do they make visible! Peace on earth and 
good-will to men, — have they come, practically? 
" The spirit of the Lord is upon rae, because he 
hath appointed me to preach the Gospel to the 
poor ; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captive, and recovery of 
sight to the blind; to set at liberty them that are 
bruised ; to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord." What words are these I Does not the 
very soul of humanity breathe in them 1 What a 
religion do they teach ! What compassion ! What 
love ! What words in which to announce the great 
purpose of Christianity I And has this purpose been, 
in any good degree, fulfilled — in others — in ns? 
Apply them. Do they make no revelations of un- 
faithfulness, — unfaithfulness in Christians to the 
spirit of their Master? When I read such passages 
as these, and then turn and look at the world as 
it presents itself to the eye, — the Christian world 
too, — much of kindness and compassion as there 
undoubtedly is in it, I cannot but feel the mourn- 
ful contrast, and I am prompted to exclaim, " This 
Scripture" is not yet "fulfilled" in Christians. It 
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waa fulfilled in Jesus, but in how many since ? In 
how many now ? Creeda and professions too often 
take the place of practice, and religion is too often 
severed from Immauity, God grant more eaniest- 
neaa and more truthfuhiesa of Christian hearts, that 
the song of peace and good-will sung by angels 
may go up from human lips, and may express, not 
an anticipation, but a glorious reality ; not the pur- 
pose of Christ's coming, but its fulfilment. 

These are the revelations of the thoughts of men 
on earth. There is one further revelation yet to be 
made, — the revelation of the last day, -when we 
shall be judged by Christ's Gospel. What thoughts 
shall then be laid open, — at the day of death, — 
when the soul shall take its flight, and shall stand in 
the presence of God and its Saviour, — what dis- 
closures of character wUl then be made, ivhat reve- 
lations of dispositions, principles, love, joy, passion, 
fear, hate, — no pen can write, no tongue can tell, 
no imagination conceive. The faithful will rejoice 
to meet their Saviour, — him who wore the crown 
of thorns, wlio now wears a crown of light. They 
shall be welcomed by him to that blissful state, into 
which they who have borne his image shall enter, 
where they shall need not the light of the sun or the 
moon, but the throne of God shall give them light, 
and they shall reign for ever and ever. There we 
are to look for that discrimination of character which 
eam:ot be fully made here. Every one will appear 
as he is ; every mask will be rent away ; the secrets 
of all hearts will be disclosed. That is the great 
day of the revelation of the thoughts of the beacL. 
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— the day of the coming of the Son of Man to 
judgment, — an event of deeper significance' to us 
than the passing away of this earth and the " old 
rolling skies." May God prepare us for the revela- 
tions of that day ! 




This was the last journey of the Saviour to the 
capital city, — the place where bo much righteoas 
blood had been shed, and which waa soon to fill up the 
measure of its crimes by taking his life also. There 
aie many reflections su^ested to the devout mind 
by this journey. It furnishes soma striking illustra- 
tions of the character of Jesus; and by connecting 
with it several of his discourses and parables deliv- 
ered during its progress, we shall better understand 
their purport, and discover in them new force and 
beauty. 

My subject, then, is Jesus on his way to Jerusa- 
lem, — on his way there, let it be recollected, for the 
last time.* He had been teaching in Galilee, where, 
as you know, lie passed the greater part of the time 
of his earthly ministry, where he chose his t\yelve 
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disciples, and where he performed many of liis moat 
signal miracles. There was Nazareth, wlfere he 
passed his childhood and youth ; and Cana, where 
he performed tiis first miracle by turning water into 
wine ; and Nain, where he raised the widow's son. 
There, too, was Bethsaida, the birthplace of Peter, 
Andrew, and Philip ; there also was Capernaum, of 
which we hear so much in the New Testament, and 
which Jesus seems to have made the place of his 
chief residence during the period of his ministry. It 
was situated on the northwest side of the beautiful 
Lake of Genesareth, or Sea of Gahlee, sometimes 
called the Sea of Tiberias ; and on one of the sloping 
hills near it, according to the general belief, he deliv- 
ered to his disciples and the multitude the discourse 
called the Sermon on the Mount. 

Of this spot, of these familiar places, which had 
been the scene of so many of his beneficent labora, 
which he had trodden with painful steps, casting 
abroad the pure seed of his doctrine, that was to take 
root and spring up in such a multitude of hearts^ 
he was now to take final leave, " And it came to 
pass," says the historian, " when the time was come," 
or was approaching, " when he was to be received 
up, he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem." 
Between Galilee and Jud^a, as you know, lay the 
province of Samaria, on the direct route to Jerusa- 
lem; and it was on this occasion that the Samari- 
tans would not receive him, and his disciples James 
and Johii, in their blind zeal, asked that fire might 
be commanded to come down from heaven and 
consume them, — a request which received a severe 
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rebuke from their Master. " For the Son of Man/' 
says he, — alas I how his words have been forgotten 
by persecutora ! — " the Son of Man came not to 
destroy men's lives, but to save them," And they 
went to another village. Abandoning now^ the direct 
road to Jerusalem, he soon after, with his disciples, 
crossed the Jordan, and proceeded ou the other side, 
the people still resorting to him, for his fame was 
now great, and many believed in him, though they 
had little conception of his true character and oSice. 
It was at this time, as is supposed, that little children 
were brought to him ; and he laid his hand on them 
and blessed them, taking occasion from the incident 
to inculcate on the disciples, who were contending 
for superiority, a lesson of humility and gentleness. 
The ruler who was rich, too, came to him with the 
inquiry, what he should do to inherit eternal life; 
and Jesns, seeing his many virtues, turned on him a 
look of affection, — "beholding him, he loved him," 
— yet he sent him away sorrowful, with the saying, 
" One thing thou lackest." Here come in the words 
of Luke ; " And he went through the cities and 
villages, teaching, and journeying towards Jerusa- 
lem." 

There are few more significant words in the Gos- 
pel narratives than these, considered in all their cir- 
cumstances and relations. We infer from them, as 
I think, the calmness of Jesus, though, as we shall 
presently see, the result of his journey was now dis- 
tinctly in his view. We infer also his moral firm- 
ness and truth, and his benevolence. These traits 
of his character receive striking illustrations from jJig 
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parts of hia history which from this time follow, 
The words of the Evangelist are very simple, and 
are given with that unconsciousness which marks all 
the Grospel narratives, and which renders them so 
nnique and impressive. The disciples were ignorant 
what was to take place on their arrival at Jerusalem. 
But Jesus himself knew, and one might suppose that 
his thoughts would have been exclusively occupied 
with the painful event that was to happen to him, — 
the dark night which was so soon to close his earthly 
day. But no. You discover occasionally evidence 
of the deep workings of his own mind, but no selfish 
dwelling on his own sorrows. He thought of others. 
Every step was marked by an act of beneficence, 
and his presence everywhere carried with it a bless- 
ing. Still, as if he had nothing but joy to look 
forward to, in obedience to his Father's will, and 
in full confidence in his love, he went calmly on, 
"teaching and journeying towards Jerusalem," Let 
us now proceed, and gather up the few incidents 
which after this time happened to him, as he pro- 
ceeded on his way, and the words he uttered, bo far 
as they are preserved by the faithful record. 

In answer to the question, " Lord, are there few 
that be saved?" — asked, we may suppose, with little 
or no comprehension of its full import, and proba- 
bly by some earthly-minded follower, who had no 
knowledge of the spiritual nature of his kit 
he uses the language relating to the strait gate, and 
the necessity of striving to enter it; teaching that 
religion was not something which required no self- 
denial and no sacrifice, — that to enter into life, 
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Bomething more was requisite than to liave enjoyi; 
his personal acquaintance and compaiiionsliip. 
ao in all ages, it is not a profession of his name 
merely, but the walking in hia spirit, the denying 
ourselves all sinful gratifications, and living above 
the world, which shall enable U3 to sit down wili 
prophets, with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of God. The same is true now that ever 
was ; to the workers of iniquity the door is shut, and 
the cry, " Lord, Lord, open unto us," will ouly call 
forth the reply, " I know you not, whence ye are." 
The pure only can enter in. 

Being still in the dominions of Herod Antipas, nol 
having yet recrossed the Jordan, — for Herod ruled 
on the other aide of it and in Galilee, — messengers 
came to him from that cruel prince, who had just 
put John the Baptist to death, warning him out 
of his dominions, and threatening hia life if he re- 
mained. Herod had reason to tremble in the presence 
of that teacher of rightcousneBS, that greater than 
John, whom for the boldness of his reproofs he had 
beheaded. Jesus in reply states hia firm conviction 
that he is not to perish by the hand of Herod: 
" Go tell that fox," — a terra significant of his 
craftiness, which was proverbial, — " Behold, I cast 
out devils, and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and 
the third day I shall be perfected." That is, he need 
give himself no uneasiness on my account; I have 
a brief time yet fo labor, and accomplish the ends of 
my mission, but soon my course wiU be finished; I 
shall be perfected. He adds those solemn words, 
so full of meaning, which speak, indeed, volumes of 
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the gailt of the chief city : " It cannot be that a 
prophet perish out of Jerusalem." The unenviable 
distinction of putting to death the prophets pre- 
eminently belongs to that I The mention of the 
chief city in such a connection stirs up all the 
deep fountains of tenderness in his soul, and calls 
forth that sublime burst of feeling; "O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and stonest 
them that are sent unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together as a hen doth 
gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not ! 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate." And 
in a few years it was desolate. Jerusalem, the holy 
city, was a heap of ruins. 

And now Jesus's intimations to his disciples of 
coming events, which to his prophetic eye had been 
long casting their shadows before, grow more dis- 
tinct. The disciples are alarmed, but Jesus himself 
shows no symptom of fear. He goes before, and 
they follow, timid and afraid, behind. He now uses 
plain language with them. He takes them aside, 
and ill the absence of the multitude says to them 
distinctly : " Behold, we go up to Jenisalem, and the 
Son of Man shall be betrayed unto the chief priests 
and the scribes, and they shall condemn him to 
death, and shall deliver him to the Gentiles to mock, 
and to scourge, and to crucify him ; and the third 
day he shall rise again." Still his disciples do not 
understand him, so fully possessed are they with the 
idea that he is to be a conquering chieftain, to 
ascend the throne of his ancestor David, and, instead 

being delivered to the Gentiles, is to tread them 
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under foot, and grind all hia enemies to dust They 
did not comprehend him ; as the historian honestly 
remarks, " They understood none of these thin^," 
for they had no conception of a crucified Messiah. 

This fact is strikingly illustrated by the very next 
incident which is related. The disciples James and 
John, the sons of Zebedee, come to him, and, tbrougfa 
their ambitious mother, prefer the request that they 
might sit the one on his right hand and the other on 
his left in his kingdom ; that is, occupy the highest 
posts under him, when he should be king in Judsa. 
So stupid a. request would seem almost incredible, 
had we not evidence all along of the blindness and 
gross earthly views of the disciples. Such a request 
on the last journey, when their Master had already 
told them, in words as plain as language affords, that 
he went to meet insult and a cross ! Yet it is of a 
piece with their whole history, for their eyes were 
not yet opened. And how does Jesus reply? By 
pointing again to the same event, somewhat ob- 
scurely and enigmatically; for, as the past had shown, 
it wa3 vain to attempt to be more explicit. They 
could not yet understand him, and it must be left 
for time and the event to unfold his meaning. Jesus 
said unto them : " Ye know not what ye ask. Can 
ye drink of the cup that I drink of, and be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized with ? " They 
shall indeed, he tells them, drink of the same cup, 
and undergo the same baptism of suffering. And 
so it was. The disciples were purified by the bap^' 
tism of suffering, when their Master was cmcified|, 
and they were dispersed as sheep without a shi 
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herd ; and after the resurrection and the descent of 
the Spirit, their eyes were opened, and they were 
prepared to die in his cause, as many of them did, 
finally undergoing the baptism of martyrdom. And 
so now, how many, who are blind and do not see in 
the season of their prosperity, are purified by the 
waters of affliction, and their eyes are opened, and 
they are brought to God ! God often appoints to 
his children the baptism of adversity, that through it 
they may be prepared to enter into the Saviour's 
kingdom. 

The next we hear of Jesus is, that he has recrossed 
the Jordan and arrived at Jericho, which is within 
about twenty miles of Jerusalem. Here he became 
the guest of Zaccheus, a chief publican or collector 
of tribute for the Romans, and by it excited the mur- 
muring of the crowd, who said, " He is gone to be 
guest with a man that is a sinner," — for this class 
of men was odious to the Jews. But Jesus did not 
shun this despised class : his moral decisions were 
not influenced by the estimation of the multitude, or 
by popular clamor, and he shrank not from contact 
with the miserable and the outcast from human 
favor. And he justified himself to the self-right- 
eous bigots who condemned him by a remark which, 
had they possessed any love of (ruth and goodness, 
should have turned their murmurs into applause, for 
it spoke to the very soul of humanity : " The Son 
of Man is come to seek and fo save that which was 
lost," — to bring the wandering back to God. 

Here ^va8 food enough for reflection, one would 
think, for his earthly-minded foUowers. Yet he 
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makes one more attempt to undeceive them as to 
the nature of his mission and office, in the parable 
of the ten pounds. And it is remarkable, that the 
Evangelist adds the reason of its delivery : " Be- 
cause," he says, " he was now nigh to Jerusalem, 
and because they thought that the kingdom of Grod 
should immediately appear," — that is, that Jesus 
was now, at the coming feast and before the assem- 
bled nation, about to assume to himself the insignia 
of royalty. Here are the same false ideas which 
had just before led James and John to ofler the peti- 
tion already alluded to. These false ideas of bis 
reign, founded on a propensity to admire external 
distinctions and mere earthly splendor, the parable 
is designed to correct. It distinctly points to a prin- 
ciple of moral accountableness, obedience to which 
in reality confers greater distinction and happiness 
than the perishing glories of a throne. 

His stay in Jericho was short, probably only a 
few hours. " Having thus spoken," says the narra- 
tor, "he went before, ascending up to Jerusalem." 
On his way out, multitudes followed him, and he 
gave sight to two blind men, who sat by the way- 
side, and, hearing the crowd pass by, and learning 
the occasion, implored his compassionate help. His 
way to the chief city now lay through a rocky, deso- 
late region, which, being much infested by robbers 
or thieves, he had, as you recollect, made the scene 
of the beautiful parable of the wounded Jewish trav- 
eller. 

Every avenue to the capital was now thronged by 
those going up to the feast, and many had already 
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Eirrived there, for the purpose of making the pre- 
acribetl offerings, and preparing themselves by fast- 
ing and in other ways for a participation in the 
festival. Jesua's old enemies, the chief prieats i 
Pharisees, were there, and had procured a decree of 
the Sanhedrim, that, if any man knew where he was, 
he should inform of him, Ihat he might be apprehend- 
ed. Meanwhile, curiosity was busy; the great, excit- 
ing topic of conversation was Jesus ; and his name 
was on all lips. The question eagerly discussed 
was, whether, in the present ferment of opinions, and 
with a knowledge, which he undoubtedly possessed, 
of the decree just alluded to, he would venture to 
appear, as was his invariable custom, at the feast. 
"What think ye?" they said; "that he will not come 
to the feast ? " deterred by the impending danger, or 
will he brave that danger and come, as has been his 
wont? 

I need not stop to observe how perfectly natural 
all this appears, or to point out the indubitable 
marks of truth which the narrative bears on the 
face of it. It would be impossible to forge such an 
account. To proceed, therefore, while sueh were the 
discussionsgoingonat Jerusalem, Jesus, now sis days 
before the Passover, has already arrived within two 
miles of the city, and is with his friends in Bethany. 
There was the residence of Martha and Mary and 
Lazarus, whom he loved, and we may readily con- 
ceive the afl'ectionate greetings which now passed 
between them. Here, according to John's narrative, 
they testify their respect and gratitude by making 
hira a supper, and Lazarus, as the Evangelist takes 



occasion to observe, was one of those who sat with 
him at table. Many of the Jews, hearing that he 
was there, came, "not for Jesua's sake only," but 
that they might with their own eyes " see Lazarus 
also," whom he had called up from the grave, and 
who was now sitting alive at the festal board with 
his benefactor. How natural, too, ia all this ! 

At Ihia feast occurs an incident, of which Jesus 
avails himself again to allnde to his impending 
sufferings, to which we have of late found him fre- 
quently referring, and which now seem scarcely for a 
short interval to be absent from his mind. Martha, 
as usual, served, but Mary testified her reverence 
and gratitude by bringing an alabaster box of very 
costly ointment, using it instead of water for bath- 
ing his feet, and wiping them with her hair. Some 
of those present considered, or affected to consider, 
this a piece of extravagance, and they were indig- 
nant, and complained; and none more loudly than 
Judas, who says, " Why is this waste ? why was not 
this ointment sold for three hundred pence, and 
given to the poor ? " This was mere pretence, as 
the Evangehst relates ; but being the treasurer of the 
little company of disciples, and a thief, he wished 
the money put into the sack, whence he could readily 
abstract it for his own use ; — not the only instance 
in which selfishness has put on the garb of philan- 
thropy. Jesus excuses the act of Mary. " The 
poor," he says, " ye have always with you," and can 
never want opportunity of benefiting them. Then, 
in touching allusion to his own approaching death, 
he adds, " But rae ye have not always." And he 
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gave this beautiful and affecting turn to the act of 
Mary, — she has in anticipation used these aroraat- 
ic3 for ray embalming ; for the Jews were accus- 
tomed to apply spices and perfumery to the bodies of 
the dead. " Let her alone," says he ; " against the 
day of my burying hath she done this." Or, aa an- 
other Evangelist expresses it, " She hath done what 
she could. She is come aforchand to anoint my 
body for the burial. Verily I say unto you, wher- 
ever this Gospel shall be preached throughout the 
whole world, this also which she hath done shall he 
told for a memorial of her." And so it has been. 
" The odor of that ointment," as one has said, " was 
not confined to that lowly Jewish dwelling. It has 
filled the world." 

The next day was marked by Jesus'a triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. He left Bethany in the morn- 
ing, accompanied by a great multitude, who were 
soon joined by others, who came out from the city to 
meet him. His entrance had all the pomp of a fes- 
tive procession ; yet it was peaceful, as became him. 
No warlike instruments were seen, and no sound of 
martial music, of drum or trumpet, broke on the ear ; 
bat the moltitude, in their enthusiasm, cast down 
their garments before him, — garments of Oriental 
form, with ample folds, — that they might form a 
sort of carpeted wmy fer him; and they threw down 
the broad leaves of the palm, emblem of joy and vic- 
tory. And they burst into acclaniafions : " Hosanna 
to the son of David ! blessed be the King of Israel, 
that Cometh in the name of the Lord ; Hosanna in 
the highest ! " As he arrived at the city, and the 



shouts of the people broke on the ears of tlits inhab- 
itants, wc are told, " the whole city was moved, say- 
iflg, 'Who is this?' And the multitude said, ' This 
is JeeuR, the prophet of Nazareth of Galilee.' " 

"What a day was that ! and what thoughts — the 
thoughts of many hearts — were that day revealed 1 
There were the multitude of his followers and of the 
people, who sent up the glad shout of hosanna, and 
who believed that he was now to assume to himself 
kingly power. All their hopes were now on the eve 
of fulfilment; fbeir doubts were dissipated; their toils 
and dangers were ended, Jeaus had now been 
openly proclaimed Messiah and King in the face 
of the assembled nation ; and his enemies, if not 
crushed and extinct, now appeared humbled, and 
their arm seemed powerless against him. But all 
was not joy and hope. There were those mingling 
in the procession in whose breasts glowed rage and 
hate, — the Pharisees, And some of them came 
near, and requested him to chide his disciples, ill 
disguising their displeasure at witnessing such to- 
kens of homage. Others who remained in the city 
seemed filled with despair, and said among them- 
selves, " Ye perceive how ye prevail nothing ; behold, 
the world is gone after him." 

But there was one figure in the crowd, and he the 
chief personage, — he to whofn all eyes were turned, 
and for whom all this show of iiomage was made, — 
and what were the thoughts and emotions which 
filled his soul? Very different from those of the 
rest. He knew what all this meant, and he saw the 
result, for he looked to the end; and his was the 
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saddest heart of all the group. He foresaw the dis- 
appointment of the multitude, when they should find 
that they had mistaken his views, and that he was 
not to become an earthly sovereign. He foresaw 
that they would tm-n against him ; that in a few 
days — it was short of five days — the cry of " Cru- 
cify him!" would burst from the same lips which 
had now made the heavens ring with hosannas. He 
foresaw that their present homage would only in- 
spire new rage in the breasts of his persecutors ; he 
foresaw all, — the cowardice and flight of his disci- 
ples, the crown of thorns, Gethscmane, Calvary, — 
yea, the fatal cross, and the misery that was coming 
on his nation. 

Twice in the period of his ministry it is related 
of Jesus that he wept, but not for himself; once 
\\'ith the sisters of Lazarus, when their brother lay in 
the tomb, and again in the midst of that triumphal 
procession. Yes, when all around there were rising 
acclamations of joy, as he came near, and beheld the 
guilty city, he wept over it, saying, " If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace ! but now they are hid 
from thine eyes." And he proceeds to foretell the 
days when its enemies shall encompass it about : 
" And they shall lay thee even with the ground, and 
tliy children within thee ; and they shall not leave 
in thee one stone upon another." In about forty i 
years from this time the city was destroyed from i 
foundations. 

Jesius enters the city, and there come Greeks, and i 
request to see him. This request appears to have ' 



carried his thoughts forward to the time when, the 
present dark aspect of things being changed, the 
Gentiles should flow to him, and receive the joyful 
hopes of his religion. He looks beyond his death 
to his resurrection. " The hour is come," yaya he, 
" that the Son of Man should be glorified. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abldcth alone ; but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit." Yet the form of 
the cross rises darkly before him, and he saya: "Now 
is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say ? Father, 
save me from this hour ? But for this cause came I 

unto this hour And 1, if I be lifted up from 

the earth, will draw all men unto me." 

So began and so ended that day, — the day of 
Jeaus'ii arrival at Jerusalem. We have accompanied 
him on his way thither ; we have seen his reception, 
and listened to the deep utterance of his feelings; 
we have seen his emotion, and the triumph of hia 
confidence in the Father and in the final success of 
hia religion, of which the cross is the emblem, ever 
honored, and to be honored to the end of time. At 
night he withdrew; he went out of the city privately, 
with the twelve, to Bethany, and lodged there. 

Here we may pause. "What follows belongs not 
to our present subject, — Jesus's last journey to Jeru- 
salem. Enough has been said to afford ample ma- 
terials for practical reflection. We have seen how 
he steadily pursued his way, neither turned aside by 
danger nor seduced by praise ; we have seen hia 
firmness, hia devotion to the work the Father had 
given him to do. Though a cross stood in hia way, 
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he has not deserted it. The lesson we can apply to 
ourselves. They who are in joy should remember 
in what spirit he heard the shouts of triumph ; and 
they who are in sorrow should remember his calm- 
ness in suffering ; they who are cast down, his trust. 
There is a cross we all have to bear ; sacrifices to 
duty we are all required to make. Yet the Father's 
love is with us, as it was with Jesus, and if we are 
faithful unto death, we shall receive at his hand a 
crown of life. 




TRIAL AND CONDEMNATION OF JESUS. 

The week of the Saviour's trial and crucifix- 
ion, called " Passion Week," was one of strange 
contrasts. It began with that triumphal entry into 
Jernsaleni, described at the dose of the preceding 
discourse, during which, if we except the Scribes 
and Pharisees, the old enemies of Jesus, joy seems 
to have inspired all hearts. Acclamations arose on 
all sides among the millions — according to Joae- 
phus, it must have been nearly three millions — 
assembled at the Passover. As the crowd swayed 
to and fro, glad voices resounded from every quar- 
ter ; all was jubilant ; the air was rent with hosan- 
nas to the " Son of David, the King of Israel," who 
had come " in the name of the Lord." This was 
Sunday, since called Palm Sunday, from the palms 
then scattered in the way. 

What a week which thus began ! And how 
differently did it end! It is surprising how much 
was crowded into that brief space, — several of 
Jesus's discourses of deepest import, and the gre^t 
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events connected with his sufferings, — the garden 
of agony, the consternation and flight of the dia- 
eiplea, the cowardice of Peter, the trial in Pilate's 
hall, the crucifixion, the entombment. 

There are numerous topics of interest which come 
up to the mind that contemplates seriously this last 
week of the Saviour's life. That which I have 
chosen for my subject this morning is the trial and 
condemnation of Jesus. 

His enemies, the chief priests, scribes, and elders, 
composing the Sanhedrim, or great council of the 
nation, which had cognizance of offences against 
the laws of Moses, were mostly of the order of the 
Pharisees. They had now, through the treachery 
of the false disciple, obtained possession of the 
person of Jesu)^, the object for which they had so 
long plotted. The apprehension had taken place in 
the night with a good degree of secrecy, and in 
the absence of the people. Thus a popular tumult, 
so much dreaded, was avoided. The trial must 
now, for obvious reasons, be hurried. Jesus is im- 
mediately — a little before midnight — taken before 
Annas, the former high-priest, and father-in-law of 
Caiaphas who was high-priest that year. This, it 
would seem, was for a sort of preliminary examina- 
tion, or possibly out of compliment to Annas, or for 
safe-keeping merely. Meanwhile Caiaphas, informed 
of what was done, had summoned the council, or 
Sanhedrim, to meet at his palace for the trial, or the 
show of a trial, — for it was nothing more, as the 
condemnation of Jesus had been already resolved 
upon. The council could not meet before day- 
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break. The examination before Annas probably 
amounted to very little, and no record of it has 
been preserved. As soon as the Sanhedrim had 
met, Jesus was taken to the high-priest'a hall, Peter 
following afar off, to see what would be the end. 
Another disciple, understood to be John, also fol- 
lowed, and entered the haU. He was known to the 
bigh-prieat, and, speaking to the door-keeper, intro- 
duced Peter, Peter went in, and sat with the 
servants and inferior officers in the lower part of 
the hall, and warmed himself at a fire they had kin- 
dled ; for they had been out most of the night is 
the chill air. These particulars, so artlessly intro- 
dnced into the narrative, give one a lively sense 
of its reality. 

The trial commences, and witnesses are called. 
Matthew says : " They sought false witness against 
Jesus, to put him to death. But they found none, 
though many false witnesses came." Mark is a 
little more definite, for he states the ground of 
the failure. He says : " They sought for \vitness 
against Jesus to put him to death " ; that i?, to con- 
vict him of a capital offence; "and found none. 
For many bare false witness against him, .... bat 
their witness agreed not together," and, being con- 
tradictory, it could not stand. The crime to be 
proved was some offence against the Jewish law, 
to which the penalty of death was annexed. But 
nothing of the kind could be proved against him. 
The charge of violating the Sabbath, and others of 
a similar nature, from time to time brought against 
him, were too frivolous, and nothing could 1 
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of them which had even the appearance of plausi- 
bility. 

At length there appeared two, who undertook to 
prove against him what, in Jewish phraseology, 
would be called blaapbemy against the temple. At 
a former Passover, early in his ministry, Jesua, in 
reply to a question of the Jews asking for a sign, 
had said : " Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up," — speaking, says John, who re- 
lates the words, of the " temple of his body," to 
which he probably pointed. Now see how these 
words are reported before the council, — not more 
inaccm'ately or loosely than words often are. " We 
heard him say," — such is the testimony, — "we 
heard him say, I will destroy this temple that is 
made with hands, and within three days I wiU build 
another made without hands." But there was con- 
flicting testimony, too, in this case. Jesus, it seems, 
was expected to defend himself against these 
charges, such as they were. The priests were 
desirous that he should, hoping, no doubt, the 
witnesses not agreeing, that he would criminate 
himself, or say something which could be turned 
against him. But he was silent. The high-priest 
then rises from his seat, as it would appear, in some 
excitement, and in a menacing manner says : " An- 
swereat thou nothing? What is it which these 
witness against thee?" Still Jesus answers noth- 
ing, either deeming the charges too frivolous to 
need a reply, or thinking all defence vain before 
judges who were determined to find him guilty. 

The pretence of blasphemy against the temple 



seems now to have been abandoned, and no further 
accusation is brought by witnesses. But then it 
was understood that Jesus gave out that he ■was the 
Messiah; and this point is now taken up. They 
will see what they can make of this. Here probably 
occurred what John alone relates. The high-prieat 
asks Jesus of his disciples and his doctrine. Jesas 
answers : " I spake openly to the world ; I ever 
taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, whither 
the Jews always resort, and in secret have I said 
nothing. Why askest thou me? Ask them which 
heard me, what I have said unto them ; behold, they 
know what I said." Noble appeal of conscioiiB 
rectitude and innocence! But how is it received? 
" When he had thus spoken, one of the ofGcen 
which stood by struck Jesus with the palm of 
hand, saying, Answerest Ihou the high-priest sofJ 
The reply of Jesus — still worthy of hira — ia 
I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil," 
for he shrank not from any scrutiny of his 
and life ; " but if well, why smitest thou me ? " 

They now proceed to put him under oath, that 
they may compel him to answer such questions as 
they may choose to put, and so perhaps Implicate 
himself, which was arbitrary and illegal. The high- 
priest stands up and says to him: "I adjure thee, 
by the living God, that thou tell us whether thou be 
the Christ, the Son of God," that is, the Messiah. 
They hoped, probably, to be able to proceed agaiust 
him under the Mosaic law, as a false prophet; for 
they were clearly perplexed to find any color of rea- 
son for his condemnation. The reply of Jesus was 
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more full than they anticipated, and evidently filled 
them with exultation ; for he not only answers in 
the affirmative, but adds : " Nevertheless, I say unto 
you, hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man sitting on 
the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven." At this these sanctimonious men, though 
inwardly rejoicing, affect to be perfectly horrified. 
The high-priest rends his clothes, and exclaims: 
" He bath spoken blasphemy ; what further need 
have we of witnesses ? Behold, now ye have heard 
his blasphemy. What think ye ? " Of course, after 
this demonstration on the part of the high-priest 
j himself, but one answer is expected. They reply, 
J " He is guilty of death " ; or, as Mark expresses it, 
i " They all condemned him to be guilty of death." 
Jesus is then delivered over to the mockery and 
rude jeers of the servants of the court, and they be- 
gin, some to spit upon him, and others, having first 
I blindfolded him, to smite him with the palms of 
^ their hands, saying, in ridicule of his pretensions : 
" Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, Who is he that 
amote thee ? " What an idea is here given of the 
character of this highest court of the nation, com- 
posed, in theory at least, of the wisest and holiest 
men, when it could permit under its own eye and in 
the very hall of justice such brutal outrages ! These, 
as I said, were mostly Pharisees; and with how 
much justice Jesus had denounced them for their 
abominable hypocrisy and corruption, we here see. 
And could the vengeance of Heaven long sleep ? 
I Were they not " whited sepulchres " ? 

At this point of time occurs the lifelike account 
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of Peter's thrice-repeated denial of his Master, 
foretold, and the look which Jeaua turned upon hira, 
which sent him out weeping bitterly. The [jarticu- 
lars you remember. No word is uttered. That look 
is enough. Here is natiire and reality. 

What is the next step of the Sanhedrim? for it 
had not now the power of life and death ; at least, 
not without the sanction of the Roman Procnrator. 
It could adjudge a person worthy of death, according 
to the forms of the Mosaic law, for certain spedfie 
offences ; but the sentence could not be executed bol 
by order of the Procurator, or by his approbation. 
Thus far its proceedings had been most illegal aad 
arbitrary. Jesus had been prejudged. He stood in 
the way of the hierarchy ; he had incurred its hate, 
and this was the real ground of their bitter peisecit 
tion. Truth and justice were not matters cared foi; 
the real inquiry was not after truth. Jesus had i^ 
fended the hierarchal, Pharisaic party, and they hftd 
determined on his destruction. 

But how shall they proceed before Pilate ? "What 
caime shall they allege agEiinst Jesus before a Roman 
tribunal ? Early in the morning they lead JesBS 
bound to the Procurator's hall of justice. And see 
their sanctimoniousness ! They would, according to 
one of the rules of their superstition, be rendered 
unclean, if they entered the house of a Gentile, aod 
so be unfit to celebrate the feast of the PaesovO. 
They regarded not their moral uncleanness, — the 
selfish, fiendhke passions they were indulging; b«t 
they must abstain from ceremonial uucleannen 
They do not therefore enter the judgment hall, but 
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stand outside; and Pilate, in this instance humor- 
ing their superstition, goes out to them, and asks : 
" What accusation bring ye against this man ? " 
Observe their art It was clearly their intention 
that Pilate should not investigate the case for him- 
self, but without inquiry confirm their sentence. So' 
they suppress the specific oSence, which they knew 
he would disregard, and make this genera! answer : 
« If he were not a malefactor, we would not have 
delivered him ap unto thee." But this would not 
do. Pilate knew thera too well to proceed upon 
this vague representation. He resolved to look into 
ihe matter and judge for himself, for he must report 
the case at Rome. This was perplexing. Pilate de- 
spised and hated the Jews, particularly the Pharisees, 
and was not unfriendly to the accused ; and they 
knew that he did not trouble himself about ques- 
tions of their superstition, and the charge of blas- 
phemy, which afforded them a pretext for condemn- 
ing Jesus, or any similar one, as of heresy or a false 
assumption of the prophetic character, he — the Ro- 
man governor — would dismiss at once as frivolous. 
Before his tribunal they must allege a political of- 
fence. But the necessity for double-dealing did not 
trouble the Pharisees. They were perfectly ready 
for it. So they drop the charge of blasphemy, and 
allege a political crime. "We fonnd," say they, 
" this fellow perverting the nation, and forbidding 
to give tribute to Cffisar, saying that he himself la- 
Christ, a King." Pilate was an educated Roman, 
though a degenerate one, and had discernment 
enough to see, in the present case, the ridiculouB- 
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ness of the accusation. But he was bound to lake 
notice of it. 

Along with this accusation, it seems, the Je\rs 
mixed up others, one saying one thing and another 
another, with a confused clamor of voices, to w 
to the surprise of Pilate, Jesus made no answer, 
regard to these accusations, with which he wooM 
have nothing to do, Pilate says to the Jews : " Taie 
ye him, and judge him according to your law." 
They say : " It is not lawful for us to put any mai 
to death." The charge that he set himself up fors 
king, Pilate probably thought as silly as the rest; 
yet, aa I said, he felt bound to give it some atten- 
tion. But it was not, a3 we may suppose, without 
something of derision in his tone, that he says to 
JesQS : " Art thou the king of the Jews ? " To this 
question Jesus mnst of necessity reply, or be misun- 
derstood. The question, if asked seriously, mast 
have been asked in the Roman sense : " Art thon a 
political king ? " Jesus replies, in tacit allusion to 
the ambiguity of the question, and wishing to know 
in what sense it was asked : " Sayest thou this thin! 
of thyself, or did others tell it thee of me ? " Pilate 
answers: "Am I a Jew," that I should knowof yoiii 
foohsh controversies ? " Thine own nation and the 
chief priests have delivered thee unto me." And 
then, in a tone, as we may conceive, of perfect sober- 
ness, and with no hoatUe feeling, perhaps with kind- 
ness even, he asks : " What hast thou done ? " He 
had evidently a better opinion of Jesus than of his 
accusers, and did not wish to harm him. Jesus 
had acknowledged himself in some sense a king but 
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says to Pilate : " My kingdom is not of thjs world.'* 
He aspired to no eartlily tlirone, power, or dominion ; 
his reign was to be in the hearts of men, through 
righteousness, peace, and love. The Roman power 
had nothing to fear from him ; he was no mover of 
sedition; he interfered with none of the civil gov- 
ernments of the world. Such is the force of his 
answer to Pilate. The Stoics had a maxim, " Every 
good man is a king," Jesus says, " My kingdom 
is not of this world," He adds, " K my kingdom 
were of this world, tlien would my servants light, 
that I should not be delivered to the Jews." He 
would have encouraged resistance, which he did not. 
" Put up again thy sword into his place," was, as 
you recollect, his address to Peter, who attempted 
resistance, when they came to apprehend his Master. 
Jesus concludes: "But now is my kingdom not 
from hence," — not of this world. 

Pilate knew something unquestionably of Jesus's 
history, and he felt a certain respect for him ; but 
respect mingled with pity for what he regarded a 
weakness. He viewed him as a religious enthusiast 
in no way dangerous to the state. He proceeds t© 
say to him, " Art thou a king then 1" in any sense; 
equivalent to saying, So you are a king then? 
Jesus answers, " Thou sayest"; that is, it is so, " for 
I am a king"; and he further explains; "To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. 
Every man that is of the truth," that is, has his 
mind properly purified, " heareth my voice." On 
the ear of the Procurator, who was a " type of the 
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educated Roman world, especially of its higher 
classes, lost in worldly-mindedneas," and consciooa 
of no high and spiritual aspirations, such language 

would fall dead. Pilate knew something of the dis- 
putes of the philosophers about truth, and regarded 
them all probably as ending in uncertainty. He 
aaks, " What is truth ? " but waits not for an an- 
swer; as much as to say. Truth! it is an empty 
name, not worth contending abont. He is now 
confirmed in the opinion that Jesus is but an in- 
nocent enthusiast, whom the hatred of the Jews, 
inflamed by rehgious disputes, bad caused to be 
brought before his tribunal in the hope of effecting 
his destruction. That he meditated treason against 
Rome, as they pretended, he was satisfied was a 
mere calumny, — a pure invention of malice. He 
therefore goes out to his accusers and says : " I find 
in him tio fault at all." 

Pilate is anxious to get rid of the case altogether 
and, in the course of the examination, Gialilee bein^ 
incidentally mentioned, he immediately seizes on 
the word, and asks if Jesus is a Galilean. Being 
answered in the affirmative, it instantly flashes 
across his mind that here is an opportunity of es- 
caping from an unpleasant dilemma, — that of en- 
countering the rage of the Jews, for which he wanted 
courage, or of condemning to dealh a man he be- 
lieved in his heart, to be innocent, and whom he had 
publicly pronounced to be so. Herod, Tetrarch of 
Galilee, was now at Jerusalem attending the Pass- 
over, and Jesus being of his jurisdiction, he will send 
Wm to him. Herod may do as he likes, and take 
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the responsibility. So Jesus is sent to Herod, who 

had long desired to see the wonder-worker of whom 
he had heard so much. Herod was luxurious, light- 
minded, and frivolous, and wholly unprincipled ; and, 
being iu a deriding mood, he puts several questions 
to Jesus, to which the latter malses no reply, the 
questioner not being in a condition to listen to 
serious truth. Herod was as fully convinced of 
Jesus's innocence as was the Procurator, Pilate ; 
but he was a worse man, and attempted with his 
"men of war" to turn both Jesus and his claims 
into ridicule, sending him back to Pilate, as yon 
recollect, clad, in mockery of his kingly pretensions, 
in a gorgeous purple robe. Still he took it kindly of 
Pilate that he had sent him to him, and that day, 
Bays the account, " Pilate and Herod were made 
friends together." 

But the embarrassment of Pilate continues. He 
now resorts to another expedient to save Jesus. It 
had become a custom for the Roman Procurator, at 
the Passover, to pardon one criminal as a favor to 
the Jews, Pilate wished to avail himself of this 
method of releasing Jesna. He therefore calls the 
chief priests, rulers, and people around him, and says 
to them : " Ye have brought this man unto me, as 
one that perverteth the people ; and behold, I, hav- 
ing examined him before you, have found no fault 
in this man, touching those things whereof ye ac- 
cuse him. No, nor yet Herod, for I sent you to 
him, and lo, nothing worthy of death is done unto 
him." He then asks them, whether he should re- 
lease to thera Barabbas, who had been condemned 
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for sedition and murder, or Jesus who was called 
Christ; "for he knew," says the narrator, "that for 
envy they had deHvered him." The chief priests 
and elders persuade the multitude, who, disappoint- 
ed in their carnal views of the Messiah's reign, and 
always open to the impressions of the moment, are 
easily brought over, to ask Barabbas ; and they do 
so. " What," asks Pilate, " shall I do then with 
Jesus, who is called Christ?" They ?ay, " Let hira 
be crucified." Pilate again remonstrates: "Why? 
What evil hath he done ? " But all to no purpose. 
They clamor still more loudly for his crucifixion. 
To " content the people," he releases unto them 
Barabbas. He then attempts to make a sort of 
corapromise in the case of Jesus, He orders him to 
be scourged. He then brings him forth to the peo- 
ple with marks of suffering on his person, in the 
hope of thus moving their pity, or disarming their 
rage. He says, " Behold the man" ; I find no fault 
in him ; meek, gentle, suifering, — can he affect 
royalty, aa you say ? la he not punished enough 
ahready? But to no effect. Those hearts could 
not be softened. The cry of " Crucify hira ! crucify 
him ! " rises on all sides. Pilate, seemingly out of all 
patience, finally says : " Take ye him, and crucify 
him, for I find no faidt in him." This they would 
not undertake to do, — crucifixion was not a Jewish 
punishment, and could not be inflicted for any of- 
fence against the Mosaic law, and the political 
charge must now be abandoned. They say : " We 
have a law, and by our law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of God." That was only 
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equivalent to saying, in Jewish phraae, that he made 
himself the Messiah ; bpt Pilate understood it in 
the Roman sense, and now began to feel a degree 
of awe. He had probably heard of the miracles 
of Jesus ; and his tranquil countenance, the min- 
gled love and dignity in his look, as he stood before 
him, and the meekness with which he bore the 
insults heaped upon him, had inspired in the breast 
of this heathen something of the feeling of admi- 
ration ; and, like other persons of that class, he is 
susceptible of superstition too. He now begins to 
fear the anger of the gods. " He was the more 
afraid," says the account. The matter is now be- 
coming serious. He therefore again goes to Je- 
sus, and asks him, "Whence art thou?" Whence 
your origin? a question prompted apparently by 
his belief in Gentile fables. Jesus does not reply, 
Pilate then proceeds : " Speakest thou not unto 
me? Knowest thou not that I have power to 
crucify thee, and have power to release thee ? " 
Jesus answers : " Thou couldest have no power at 
all against me, except it were given thee from 
above ; therefore he that delivered me unto thee 
hath the greater sin." Pilate probably had no very 
definite idea of what was meant by these words, 
but they sensibly affected him, and he was more 
anxious than ever to release Jesus, 

But at this moment there arose a cry from the surg- 
ing multitude, more appalling to the Procurator's 
heart than all the test; " If thou let this man go, 
thou art not Cseaar's friend." They knew well where 
to touch the tender place in Pilate's heart. He had 
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a jealous master, — the dark, unrelenting Tiberius, 
— from the network of whose tyranny, covering the 
whole vast extent of the Konian empire, which then 
filled the world, the offending subjeet could not 
hope to eacape. " To resist was fatal, and it was 
impossible to fly." This Pilate knew. The tenure 
of his office was the good pleasure of the Emperor; 
and a calumny whispered at Rome in the ear of 
the tyrant, he was aware, might cost him his prov- 
ince and hia life. At the mention of Cesar's name 
Ma selfish heart quailed. He knew that he had 
been guilty of some arbitrary acts, and the Jews 
hated him; and they would probably execute the 
implied threat. His resistance was now becoming 
every moment more feeble. The troubled dream of 
his wife, who, true to woman's nature, had sent to 
him while on the judgment seat, saying, "Have 
thou nothing to do with that just man," had made 
a momentary impression ; but all was now^ to yield 
to the dread of being reported at Rome as not 
CEEsar's friend. He had little moral courage, and 
he could not see his honors fleeing away, and his 
life exposed, without doing something — anything — 
everything, to avert the stroke. He now gives up 
the contest. Seeing "that he could prevail nothing, 
.... he took water, and washed his hands before 
the multitude, saying, I am innocent of the blood 
of this just person ; see ye to it. Then answered 
all the people, and said, His blood be on us, ando 
our children," — fearful imprecation, how stranai 
fulfilled ! But Pilate, thou couldst not so ■> 
away the guilt (rom thy soul! The blood of ^ 
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innocent was there, and all the waters of the ocean 
could not make that soul white. 

The soldiers now add to the purple robe a crown 
of thorns, and a reed for a sceptre, and in derision 
bow the knee, saying, "Hail, king of the Jews!" 
Pilate himself writes the inscription for the cross, 
so displeasing to the chief priests, and refuses to 
change it, — "Jesus of Nazareth, the king of the 
Jews," — for that was the pretext for the crucifixion. 
The inscription was in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
that it might be read by all. " What I have writ^ 
ten, I have written," said the Roman to the chief 
priests, who keenly felt the satire of the inscrip- 
tion, — and this was the only mark of firmness he 
exhibited. He was unwilling further to be made a 
tool of; he had done enough, and, as if angry with 
himself and with them, he now takes a stand and 
maintains it. But it did no service to his victim. 

Such was the trial and condemnation. It is need- 
less for me to add any remarks and reflections on 
the odious passions developed by them, or on the 
moral weakness of the Procurator, which caused 
him, in the very hall of justice, to yield to the storm 
of popular clamor, and that cold selfishness which 
led him to prefer personal security to the life of an 
innocent one, whom it was his sacred duty, as a 
magistrate, to protect We learn much from such 
transactioDB, bnt I leave the subject to your own 
serious meditations. The fall of Jerusalem took 
place in about forty years. Jesus had uttered the 
pathetic lament over the iniquitous city, beginning, 
"O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that kilJeat the 
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prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee." 
Now, when led out to crucifixion, seeing the women 
of Jerusalem in tears, forgetting his own sufTer- 
ings, he turns to them and says : " Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for rae ; but weep for your- 
selves and for your children K they do these 

things in a green tree, what ehall be done in the 
dry?" And what was done history tells. All the 
enormities and misery attendant on besieged and 
captured cities seemed concentrated on Jerusalem, 
— terrible retribution for the crimes of ages! 

Retribution, too, overtook individuals, — several 
of the prominent actors in the scene certainly. The 
traitor, Judas, had already become his own execu- 
tioner. Herod and Pilate were both, in a short 
time, stripped of their power, by the Roman em- 
perors, their masters, and were exiled to barbarous 
provinces in remote parts of the empire, to drag out 
in mbiery the poor remnant of their days. How 
Herod perished is not known ; Pilate, as the his- 
torian Euacbius informs us, in extreme wretchedness 
finally put a period to his own life. 

But Jesus and his cause triumphed. Pilate and 
Herod and the Pharisees could not prevent that. 
They crucified and buried the Lord of life, but 
truth they could not bury, and Jesus rose and was 
crowned, and sat down with the Father on his 
throne. And in him truth and love were crowned. 
And his Gospel shall go down to all time, the puri- 
fier of the heart and the giver of joy. That tri- 
umphal procession was significant of a more glori- 
ous viclory ; and the palm was still used, not t 
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token of earthly joy, but of spiritual life and bless- 
edness, — of immortality and glory. It adorned 
tombs and monuments of the dead, and accom- 
panied the cross and other emblems used by Chris- 
tians, — pointing not to the extinction of hope, to 
silence and the grave, but to eternal life in the 
heavens. The resurrection changed all. Night was 
turned to day : the humble was exalted ; the victim 
enthroned. 




— Gatatiuis \i. 14. 



The festival of Jcsua'3 resurrection was early cel- 
ebrated, weekly and annually. His return to liie 
was an event which filled the breasts of tlie original 
disciples with gladness, and gave hope to the world. 
He rose on Sunday, hence called by the old believ- 
ers, aa Eusebiua expresses it, " the chief and first of 
days, and which is truly the Lord's and the salutary 
day, and which has its name from light, life, and 
immortality, and everything that is good." The 
historian here refers to the name of the day, Sunday) 
or the sun's day. How sweet the material ligb^ 
which reveals all that is good and fau, and spreads 
joy over the natural creation ! The primitive Chiifi- , 
tians, who spiritualized everything, retained that 1 
name along with the other, — the Lord's day; bot ' 
in their minds it became associated with higher 
ideas than before belonged to it. It had a figurattve 
import They connected it, not with the mate 
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light simply, but with the light which this day arose 
on the soul. Through the resurrection of Jeaua 
came Hght, life, and immortality. Then beamed the 
light of hope, joy-bringing hope. The world was 
before dark, and night and blackness rested on the 
regions of death and the tomb. But this day rose 
the " Lord of life and light," It was the " salutary 
day," the welcome, glad day to afflicted, mourning 
hearts, — a glad day for humanity, — the lightenerof 
earthly burdens. From that moment, the moment 
of Jesus's resurrection, how many life-giving influ- 
ences descended upon the world I And well might 
the day have its name from light, the purest, sweet- 
est, most gladsome of all material things, the fairest 
production of the Creator's hands. The Lord's day, 
the day of light, — it could bear no more appropriate 
name. The day was never a day of gloom with the 
ancient believers ; Sunday brought gladness ; but as 
the yearly festival returned, a deeper joy filled their 
breasts, and it found expression. 

The observance of the day weekly, and annually 
as at Easter, in the manner it was observed, and the 
feelings connected with it, furnish one of the proofs 
of the reality of the resurrection. There are many 
facts and considerations that go to confirm the writ- 
ten account, which appears with so much simplicity 
and naturalness, and with such minute and grapliic 
touches, all corroborative of its truth, in the narra- 
tives of the EvangeUsts. What may be regarded as 
incidental or merely adventitious in these narratives, 
is singularly impressive. The accomit of the Marys, 
who were early at the sepulchre, to finish the sad 
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rites of the embalming, — beautiful office of grati- 
tude and reverence, — what an air of reality has it! 
Woman, with the characteristic persistency of ha 
affections, was faithful, when others, overcome by 
fear, forsook or denied him, and she -was rewarded 
by the first sight of her risen Lord, " Not," as the 
poet has well said, — 



" Not alio nitli traitoroos kisa her SaTionr Btniig, 
Not she denied him with nnholj lon^e ; 
She, when Apostles shraaU, coald danger brave, 
Last nt his cross, and earliest at his grave." 
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But on evidence of this kind I shall not now 
dwell. There is one argument for the fact of tie 
resurrection, which I wish, as briefly aa the case ad- 
mits, to state and illustrate. It is derived &om the 
history of the cross, the most singular history tiw 
world has ever known. 

The memory of past events is preserved, and procA 
of them furnished, not by written narratives madyj 
but in a multitude of other ways ; — by works ot ait^ 
painting and sculptme; by figures and inscriptions 
on vases, medals, and coins, on urns and sarcophagi, 
and various monuments of the dead ; by emblems; 
and, finally, by the usages and ideas of a people, 
which point in their origin to some real occurrence 
or fact. Important portions of the history of buried 
ages, for example, have been recovered by the study 
of medals and coins struck at the time. These, 
many of them, preserve facts and dates of which 
there is no other record ; and the evidence they 
afford is of the most satisfactory kind. Modffln 
researchea in history have made great use of mate- 
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rials derived from this and aimilar sources. Multi- 
tudes of these old coins and medals yet remain. 
Thus we have those of the different Herods, who 
appear to such disadvantage in Scripture history ; 
and the beautiful medal of Titus, the Roman con- 
queror of Jerusalem, the unconscious agent in fulfil- 
ling to the letter the prophecy of the Saviour, yet 
exists, exhibitiug a female sitting under a palm-tree, 
— emblem of the Holy Land, — there sitting in the 
dust and weeping, with a Roman soldier standing 
near in the attitude of triumph, and under the figures 
the inscription, "Judtea capta," — Jud^a captured. 
Now it happens that we have authentic records of 
this terrible event, — the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, and the destruction of the city. But had 
these records been wanting, or had only some ob- 
scure hints and allusions come down to us on the 
written page, here would have been proof of the 
event not to be called in question. Besides which 
we have — an object of interest to every traveller — 
the arch of Titus, yet standing at Rome, containing 
a representation in sculpture of the triumphal pro- 
cession in honor of the conqueror, in which may still 
be seen the forms of several of the holy vessels and 
ornaments of the temple carried away to Rome. So 
it is that history is preserved on monuments and in 
works of art. 

So the history of the cross, as exhibited, not in 
literary records simply, but on monuments of Chris- 
tian art, and the ideas connected \vith it, contain 
abundant indirect proof of the fact of the resurrection 
of Jesus. There is no satisfactory way of explaining 
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I that liiatory and those ideas, except on the supposi- 

' tiou of the reality of this event Such a transfor- 

( mation, such a total revolution in men's ideas and 

i aasociatiouB, as occurred in relation to the croas, 

I never occurred in connection with any other object, 

" before or since, in the world's history. And for this 

jl there must have been a cause, 

Up to within a short period of the time when 
J words of our text were written, the cross was an 

ject of execration and infamy. It was used for 
punishment of the worst class of criminals. It 
connected with the most degrading associations. 
was a symbol of meanness and infamy, a token 
I disgrace. It is difficult for us at the present day 

form a just conception of the humiliating feelini 
I with which it was regarded. " The reproach of the 

I cross" had a meaning which we but half corapre- 

I' hend. The instrument of punishment which, 

I public estimation, carries with it the greatest infai 

I, at the present day, but imperfectly represents 

; opprobrium of the cross, as viewed at the time 

Saviour suffered on it. 

Yet before the New Testament record closed, 

while as yet the blood of Jesus was scMcely 

on Calvary, we see tills instrument of contei 

> changed into a symbol of joy and triumph. 

jl has acquu-ed a figurative meaning. In the feelings 

f of Christians it is no longer what It was. Its offence 

has ceased. It has been changed into an emblem oj 
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'l has ceased. It has been changed into an emblem o£^^^ 

< honor and victory. Here was an extraordinary traa^^^| 

formation certainly, and it occurred within a V€^^^| 
L brief space of time, — too brief for myths and lesenC^^H 
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to have arisen, or illusions of the imagination, which 
gather around objects seen through the dim mists 
of antiquity, to have grown up. The same writings 
which tell us of the dishonor of the cross, tell us also 
of its triumph. Au instrument of torture and shame 
is in a short period converted into a symbol of life 
and blessing. A new set of ideas and new feelings 
have sprung up, and are now clustering around it. 
It now speaks of joy and immortality and conquest ; 
it is associated with the palm and the crown. Now 
all this is readily explained, if we receive the account 
of the resurrection as an historical fact, but is abso- 
lutely incomprehensible on any other hypothesis. 
It is an enigma in the history of the race which 
admits of no solution, — a moral phenomenon which 
stands alone, and for the existence of which the most 
fertile invention can assign no adequate cause. 

"Whence this doctrine of life, peace, felicity, for 
which the cross stands the representative, and how 
comes the cross so to stand in relation to it 1 This 
dignity, joy, triumph, bauiahiug all humiliation, and 
transforming that instrument of pain and horror into 
the most hallowed emblem of trust, hope, and glad- 
ness, — how came they to exist in this connection ? 
There must have been some reason for this change, 
this revolution in men's opinions and feelings. This 
symbolical import of the cross was acquired, and 
acquired, as we have seen, in a short space of time. 
There must have been something to give it. The 
natural import of the cross is pain and death ; not 
life, but its extinction ; not hope, but despair ; not 
joy, but sadness. It is an instrument to weep around, 



to strike dismay and horror into all hearts. Such 
in the natural import of the cross, and such had it 
hitherto been. It stood as the representative of 
death ; it now, at the time the Apostle wrote, stands 
as the representative of life. As such — the symbol 
of an imperishable existence — it was that these 
elevated and triumphant associations grew up around 
it. This cross, the emblem of man's redemption, 
points upward, and not as the real cross, the cross of 
wood, downward, to the earth, to darkness, and the 
grave. The supposition of the resurrection of Jesus 
alone explains this. Belief in this resurrection it 
was which effected this most wonderful revolution. 
In the hearts of believers the cross pointed to the 
risen and ascended Saviour, and so became the 
consecrated emblem of all that was holy in affection 
and all that was inspiring in hope. And so it has 
continued. 

Let us glance for a moment at its history in sub- 
sequent ages. The deep emotions of joy, exulta- 
tion, hope, and triumph, with which the early be- 
lievers regarded this instrument, before accursed, 
were not outgrown, nor enfeebled, as century after 
century passed away. They became the heritage 
of Christendom, How many millions of hearts 
have been warmed by the remembrance of that 
cross ! And still the language of Christian feeling, 
aa expressed in the beautiful lines of the poet, la : 

" In tho cross of Christ I glacy. 

Towering o'er the wrecks of time ; 
All [he light of saercd storj 
Gfttbera r(nin4 iu head sublitne," — 



because the resurrection of Jesua, after a death upon 
the cross, crowned all. Without this its opprobrium 
would have remained. It would never have been 
suggestive of hope ; never been a sign to light hu- 
manity onward; never been used in benediction; 
never have hallowed the bridal rite ; never been 
pressed to the lips of the dying ; never clasped in 
prayer ; never wreathed in flowers ; never been 
gazed upon with reverential emotions among the 
joyfnl symbols with which, taking of the greenest 
and most enduring of earth's productions, you mark 
the season of the Nativity. There would have been 
no Christmas carols, — no song of believing hearts. 

Of the feelings connected with the cross by the 
early Christians, we have evidence both in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers and in the surviving monuments 
of Christian art. The Fathers were in the habit of 
associating everything honorable, glorious, or saluta- 
ry, with the figure of it. They were fond of tracing 
analogies, or resemblances of it, — many of them 
sufficiently far-fetched, to be sure, but not the less 
showing the veneration with which they regarded it. 
Everything good or useful, they asserted, was ac- 
complished by instruments having the form of the 
cross. The ship did not plough the deep vothout 
this trophy in the form of a sail ; the earth was not 
cultivated without implements exhibiting this shape. 
The lively imagination of the Fathers traced it 
throughout the universe. The Old Testament, aa 
they read it, furnished numerous examples of it ; it 
was found in nature; it was multiplied in works of 
art ; — "in houses," to borrow the expressions of 



Chryaostom, " on roofs and walls ; on the sea ; on 
books and on weapons ; in the marriage chamber, 
at banquets, on veasiela of gold and silver, in pearls, 
in pictures on walls." The sign of it was imprinted 
" on rock, on herb and flower," It was recognized 
in the four points of the compass, and " in the 
breadth and length, and height and depth" of the 
Apostle. A bird did not rise from the earth and as- 
cend towards heaven without wings expanded into 
this mystic figure. The cross illustrate.d or explained 
everything. It was the universal symbol of power 
and dominion. If the Amalckites were overthrown, 
it was because Moses stood with outstretched arms 
exhibiting the form of the cross. So the early 
Christiana stood with extended arms in prayer ; the 
attitude had a mystic significance. All this, and 
like ideas and usages, however fanciful, show what 
high feelings of veneration had gathered around 
this instrument. It could be seen everywhere. 

The story of Constantine, the first Christian Em- 
peror, and the cross by which he conquered, is loo 
well known to need repetition in detail, and is only 
valuable as an exponent of the ideas of the age. 
As such alone I refer to it. It is related by grave 
ecclesiastical historians, who profess to have received 
it from the Emperor himself; but what degree of 
fiction is blended with it, it is impossible to aavK,, 
Constantine was in perplexity ; he was at war wit& J 
Maxentius ; but the misfortunes which had fallen o 
the late Emperors, who were zealously devoted t» 
Paganism, and the example of his father, who, if 
a Christian at heart, was friendly to the Chris* 
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tians, led him to pause, antl he prayed to the true 
God, that he would reveal himself to him, and 
afTord him his protection. The sun had passed the 
meridian, when suddenly there appeared in the 
heavens a glittering cross, and above it the in- 
scription ; " By this conquer." He afterwards — 
so the story runs — saw Jesus in a dream of the 
night, standing by him, holding in hia hand the 
same symbol, and bidding him form a standard 
after the same pattern, to be borne at the head of 
hia army. He did as he was directed, and con- 
quered. The supernatural in thia account is, no 
doubt, but the embellishment either of the Emperor 
or of the narrator. Yet, that such a standard was 
formed on the occasion, and the victory imputed 
to it, we have indisputable evidence. One of the 
coins of Constantine, having his image on the 
obverse, exhibits the standard, or Labarum, as it 
was called, the shaft bearing the figure of the cross, 
surmounted by the monogram of Christ's name. 
At the bottom of the cross is the vanquished ser- 
pent, and on the sides, or across the face, the inscrip- 
tion in Latin: "The Hope of the Republic." A 
medal, also struck in the time of the Emperor, con- 
tains the cross between two Roman soldiers, with 
the inscription : " The Glory of the Army." Here 
the spiritual significance of the cross, it is melan- 
choly to reflect, is lost, and this emblem of suffering, 
peace and hope, and eternal blessedness, becomes 
associated with the horrors of war, as it was often 
afterwards, of which the Crusades afford a memo- 
rable example, when cross and crescent were brought 
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into deadly conflict. This ; 
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emblematic cross waving on bloody fields. How 
was the example of the meek, unresisting sufferer 
forgotten, and his spirit misconceived, when the 
lowly Son of Mary was thus converted into a god 
of battles, and the symbol of universal peace into 
the standard around which raged all the insane 
passions of what has been called " military Chris- 
tianity " ! Still the fact, that, within three centuries 
after the Saviour had breathed out his life on that 
instrument of shame, in the despiaed province of 
Judffia, the cross should have been adopted as the 
standard of the Roman empire, which in its pride 
then ruled the world; that, out of reverence for him, 
it should have ceased to be used as an instrument 
of punishment ; that it should have gathered aroi 
it ideas of dignity and triumph, from w^hich it 
never hereafter be dissevered, — is one full of mei 
ing, carrying our thoughts back to those words of 
the angel : " He is not here ; he is risen." 

It matters not, so far as the question of the 
reality of the resurrection is concerned, that rever^ 
ence for the cross degenerated into superstition. 
This superstition must have had a cause ; and the 
fact of the resurrection alone explains it. The old 
historians relate, that the Empress Helena, the 
mother of Constautine, at an advanced age mak- 
ing a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to vidit the spots 
which her love to the Saviour had hallowed to her 
heart, discovered the real cross on which Jesus had 
suffered. This may be believed or not. The evi- 
dence does not convince me. Still she persuaded 
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herself that she bad recovered the identical wood, 
and from that time relics of it began to be in de- 
mand, and it was pretended that many miracles 
■were wrought by them; the holy wood, as the 
world was gravely assured, " possessing the power 
of self-multiplication to an indefinite extent," so 
that, however much was taken from it, it remained 
entire still. In this superstition, though knavery 
performed its part, many were sincere, and consoled 
themselves, that, while they possessed a fragment 
of the true cross, to serve as an amulet or talisman, 
they were safe against evil and all the powers of 
darkness ; and finally crosses became objects of wor- 
ship. Such was the change. 

I now turn for a moment to monuments of Chris- 
tian art. This art was rude at first, for Christians 
in general possessed not the accomplishments of 
intellectual culture and learning. One fact, how- 
ever, particularly strikes us on examining all the 
remains of art among the ancient Christians. No 
gloomy subjects occur; the ideas presented are all 
cheerful, — aU partake of joy, hope, and triumph- 
When the cross is exhibited, whether on urns, or 
sepulchral monuments, in the Catacombs or else- 
where, it is the simple cross, — no sufferer is ex- 
tended upon it, as afterwards in the Middle Ages; 
and when the Saviour himself is exhibited, it is 
usually in the form of the good shepherd, with a 
benignant countenance bearing no marks of pain, 
and not, as at a subsequent period, either with hag- 
gard features distorted with anguish, or in the char- 
acter of the final judge, with a frowning severity 
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of brow, — of which the fresco of the Laat Judg- 
ment by Michael Angolo, in the Sistine Chapel at 
Kome, furnishes a eignal example, and so far ia in 
worse taste than the earlier representations. 

The early Christians were frequently, in times of 
persecution, compelled to take refuge in the Cata- 
combs, where they deposited their dead, and wor- 
shipped by their side. And here have been found 
many remains of art ; other specimens of a some- 
what later date, but atill belonging to a remote 
antiquity, have been preserved on medallions aad 
coinK, or in mosaic. In these the cross appears in 
a great variety of forms, one of which is the era- 
blematical anchor, or anchor-cross, as it ia called,— 
eymbol of hope and safety, — a favorite symbol 
among the ancient Christians, and often occurring 
alike on monuments and gems. Some of the figures 
of crosses found in the Catacombs exhibit great 
beauty ; the palm-leaf, token of victory, appears at 
their side, and sometimes, to carry the idea still f^^ 
ther, a crown at the top, with various monograms 
of Christ's name. The dove of peace, too, which 
brought tidings to Noah of a new heaven and a new 
earth, is there. The " starry cross " in mosaic, espe- 
cially, points to the glorious and blissful life above, 
to the hope of which the resurrection of Jesus intro- 
duced his followers. This is pre-eminently the tri- 
umphal cross. It is placed in the midst of the atars 
of heaven, in a circle of gems, light brilliantly radi- 
ating from every point, and underneath is the inscrip- 
tion, " The Salvation of the World." 

There is no subject, not even the Virgin Mother 
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herself, on which Christian art has been so profuse, 
or has exhibited itself in such an exhaustleas variety 
of beautiful forms, as that of the instrument of 
Christ's sufferings. But in all the earlier specimens, 
at least, ideas of cheerfulness, hope, triumph, which 
we owe to the resurrection, predominate. 

At a very early period, too, churches began to take 
the form of crosses, which many cathedrals, as well 
as smaller edifices, still retain, the figure being thus 
continually reproduced, in every form of beauty and 
grandeur, — Architecture, like her sister arts, laying 
her offerings at the foot of this once ignominious 
but now glorious object. 

I do not justify the superstitions connected with 
the cross in different ages, — the extravagant lan- 
guage in which its virtues have been spoken of, and 
the ctUcacy attributed to the sign of it, as possessing 
something more than an emblematic significance, 
a sort of magic or talismanic power ; I justify noth- 
ing of all this. In the use of the cross the Church 
has not been faultless. The Fathers indulged in a 
great deal of false rhetoric on the subject, and the 
credulity of the people has been abused for purposes 
of gain. Here there is blame. Bat with this I 
am not now concerned. 

I have spoken of reverence for the cross, — of 
the joyous and triumphant associations which have 
gathered around it, which began a short time only 
after the death of Christ, and which have continued 
to this day. The cross has been consecrated to hope 
and love, — made a symbol of joy and life. Tlie de- 
parting have looked upon it, and closed their eyes in 
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peace. It has given trust and strength to countless 
hearts ; it has opened visions of heavenly bliss. The 
Chriatian missionary has taken it in bia hand, and 
has gone forth to barbarous nations, to meet priva- 
tion and death, and often death by violence, — to 
occupy a nameless grave on a foreign soil ; but his 
heart has failed him not, for that cross has lifted lua 
thonghts to heaven. Now what gave it this power! 
"Whence, I again ask, this triumph of that inetm- 
ment of shame ? The resurrection of Jesas, as I 
said. The whole history of the cross, which in trufli 
is the history of Christianity, points to that. It ia 
that which has caused the cross to be associated 
with the laurel and the crown, — even when found 
in the dark recesses of the Catacomba, still a joyoas 
emblem of Ufc amid death. Every monnraent of 
Christian art on which it is figured, — and they are 
innumerable, — is a witness to that belief in human 
immortality which was confirmed by Jcsus's resnr- 
rection. Had he not risen, not one of these mon- 
uments would ever have existed, nor -would the 
cross ever have been redeemed from shajne. Thus 
the monuments of the Saviour's resurrection exist 
through the whole tract of the Christian ages. The 
symbol of the cross, so dear to the hearts of the 
original disciples, and hallowed to all time, 13 a 
standing memorial of it. They did not select it sim- 
ply because their Master expired upon it. It was 
an object of terror to them then, and tbey di^peised, 
dejected and sad of heart. And had not Jesus sab- 
sequently returned to life, theit feelings woald have 
remained unchanged, and we probably should neva 
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have heard of that cross. It would never have be- 
come the eymbol of faifh and hope ; as an instru- 
ment of death, it never would have inspired them, 
but the reverse. It became a symbol of life only by 
the resurrection, 

Let us imagine that no literary record of that 
event existed ; that the testimony of the disciples 
had not been committed to writing; that all tradition 
of it had perished, and we had only the history of 
the cross. Up to a certain period wc find it only a 
loathed object, awakening thoughts of all that is vile 
and degrading ; but suddenly the feelings connected 
with it are changed; it becomes an emblem of hon- 
or, joy, hope, affection, and all holy and triumphal 
associations accumulate around it. The mourner 
turns to it, and is comforted, — the dying, and his 
heart is assured, and a celestial smile spreads over 
his closing lips; the humiliation of it has passed 
away ; it becomes the ornament of kings' palaces, 
and the standard of empire ; it is decked with gems 
and all costjy art ; it is fondly pressed to the living 
heart, and is found where the dead repose, accom- 
panied with inscriptions which tell of peace and vic- 
tory, of life and heaven. Imagine, for a moment, 
that we had only this history, showing a total reve- 
lation in the feelings and associations connected 
with the cross. Up to a certtdn point of time it is a 
symbol of despair, shame, and death, and from that 
point onward, of life and glory and triumph. Here 
are two phenomena which, I thmk, one would in 
vain attempt to reconcile ; here would be an enigma 
in this world's history, — a mystery, the attempt to 
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explain which would for ever baffle human ingenuity, 
You would iufer that something had occurred at 
that point of time wliicii had touched the deep foun- 
tains of feeling in the human breast So woiiderfii! 
a revolution — the moat wonderful in the annals of 
human life — must have originated in some power- 
ful cause ; but of what nature it was, none would be 
able even to conjecture. But let history supply the 
single event of Jesus's resurrection, along with the 
account of his life and teachings, the whole mystery 
vanishes. So important is this fact: without it, the 
whole subsequent history of the world becomes in- 
volved in impenetrable obscurity, or hopeless contr 
diction ; with it, all is plain, — the effect has a visild 
cause. 

The resurrection of Jesus I How much has j^ 
accomplished for the world by perpetuating i 
the religion of the cross. But for that, this reli^l 
ion never would have been preached. The disciples 
would never have assembled after they had dis- 
persed. It was the resurrection of Jesus which caUed_ 
them back ; and their views becoming spiritual 
by intercourse with him, and the subsequent desc 
of the Spirit, they went forth in his name, and in his * 
name preached a religion of forgiveness and hope. 
Hence all the peace of Christian hearts; hence all 
the virtues and joy of Christendom. I say we owe 
all to the resurrection of Jesus. Through that, Oght 
beams from the cross, else a drear instrument of 
death. Through that, and that alone, do we appre- 
hend the full force of the Saviour's words : " I am 
the light of the world ; I am the way, the truth, and 
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the liTe ; whosoever believeth in me ahaU never die." 
Without the reaurrectioii, it is not too much to say, 
the Gospel must have remained for ever a dead 
letter, and the seed that was sown would have per- 
ished. Jesus baa been often compared with Socra- 
tes. But the cup from which Socrates drank the 
hemlock never passed into an emblem of joy and 
hfe ; no art embalmed it ; the dying never clung 
to its image ; it was not sculptured on sepulchral 
stones ; not gemmed and crowned, the symbol of 
life, for Socrates returned not from the grave. Jeans 
returned to exalt the cross and give it glory and 
dominion. 

Well might the disciples feel joy, and can we 
refuse to partake of it? The resurrection of Jesus is 
as important to us as it was to them, for we are 
travelling the road to death, as they were, and no 
messenger has since come to us from the Father, no 
tenant of the tomb has returned ; and still, without 
the light of the Gospel, the anxious inquiry would be, 
" K a man die, shall he live again ? " Yes, we have 
need of the risen Saviour. How coutd he be a Sav- 
iour if he were not risen ? How Lord and Christ ? 

This earthly life, — how brief it is! How soon 
it passes away I And what a boon is hope ! How 
precious is faith in man's immortality! But let us 
remember the conditions of triumph. In Jesus the 
cross and the crown were united, and the same spirit 
which led him must lead us. Fidelity, truthfulness, 
and love, — these prepare the way to victory. " Be 
ye faithful unto deatfi," says the promise, "and I 
will give thee a crown of life." The starry crown is 
reserved for the faithfid. 
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Tins language well csprcssea the ppirit and pur-,^ 
pose of the religion of the cross. It is not anythia 
outward, — not any pomp which addressea itself t 
the eye, not bending the knee at the name of JesuS 
and in temples consecrated to the teaching of his 
religion, not the uttering of prayers, or participation 
in Christian rites ; it is not all this which coDst*;-^ 
tutes evidence of discipleship, — marks the true h 
liever, — but a heart faithful to Christ's law, and a 
spirit of holineps and love breathing in the life. 
These were made by Jesus and his Apostles the 
all-important thing. They were Christ's who pos- 
sessed his spirit, — who did the things which he said. 
" Ye are my friends," says he, " if ye do whatsoever 
I command you," 

Purity in heart and life, love to God, and justice 
and charity towards man, — these are the great Gos- 
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pel requisites, — the esaential, and the only essen- 
tial thing, — the sole end of Christ's religion. The 
primitive believers attributed little importance to 
anything elae. Their worship was exceedingly sim- 
ple. It had in it little of ceremony, and no pomp. 
Everything showy, — everything almost, I may say, 
addressed to the senses, was excluded. Christ, it is 
certain, instituted no forms, if we except the two 
simple rites of Baptism and the Snpper; left no 
church organization ; appointed no specific prayer, 
unless the short one beginning, " Our Father who 
art in heaven," given for the use of the disciples, be 
deemed an exception. The spirit of his religion is 
essentially free, — not bound down by iron forma. 
He contemplated the free communion of the soul 
with the ever-present and spiritual Father. The 
worship of the early Christians for a time preserved 
a simplicity corresponding to the great idea he 
taught of an inward, spiritual religion manifesting 
itself in the temper and daily life. This was noticed 
by the heathen, and filled them with surprise, from 
the contrast it presented to the pompous ceremonies 
of the old religions. " No temple, no altars, no im- 
ages," — so their worship was described by their 
Pagan contemporaries. For this simplicity they 
were reproached. And how did they reply? Origen 
says: " The temple and image of God are in all the 
faithful, who are animated by the spirit of Christ, — 
living images! with which no statue of Jove by 
Phidias is fit to be compared." The communion of 
prayer and devotion, and hearts pointing to heaven, 
— these were the Christian offerinc, better than 
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silver and gold, or chiselled marble. The power of 
religion was felt, and the heart was faithful, and the 
BOul fall of joy and hope, and the life peaceful and 
innocent, and marked by deeds of love and watch- 
falnesa against sin. 

My text, which has naturally led me into this 
train of thought, snggests the topic of Christian 
Forms and Rites, taken in so large a sense as to 
include Worship. These I shall make the subject 
of my present discourse. I wish to conaider their 
character, value, and uses. They have sometimes — 
a portion of them at least — been unduly exalted ; an 
exaggerated importance has been attributed to them; 
and, again, they have been, and, as I think, are still, 
by some, undervalued. 

The early Clu-istians did not neglect devotion,— 
worship. They met together to warm and excite 
each other's hearts, and mutually to strengthen their 
faith and love. In this they were obedient to the 
natural impulses of the heart and the social element 
of the religion they professed. They did not — they 
could not — shut up within their own breasts the 
feelings of hope and joy the Gospel had inspired. 
They sought to share them with others, — sought, 
too, the invigorating influence of sympathy. They 
met to hear the Scriptiircs and some simple words 
of exhortation, — met for prayer and spiritual com- 
munion with the Saviour, ^ — -prayer, not to him, — 
the early Christians never addressed him directly in 
prayer, — but prayer offered to the Father, after his 
example, and in conformity with his express direc- 
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We still meet to pray. And what ia a Christian 
prayer, — its nature and end? It is not anything 
which ia to operate mechanically, or by any charm, 
to win the smiles of Heaven. It is not repeating a 
certain form of words merely ; it ia not mechanically 
rising or kneeling, while another praya, or joining 
with the lips in the words uttered. This ia not to 
pray. Prayer is no lip-service. Nor does tlie utter- 
ance of any mere sounds possess any magic power, 
nor confer on the worshipper any character of pecn- 
]iai holiness, nor recommend him to the Divine favor. 
We must altogether discard the idea of merit &om 
prayer. The utterance of prayers, apart from the 
spirit in which they are ofTered, is not, as it has been 
sometimes supposed, so much work done by which 
we are to be benefited, — whieh ia to be set down to 
the account of our piety or merit. Many prayers 
are of this sort, — mere labor performed, — words or 
acts gone through mechanically, while the heart ia 
cold and the thoughts are wandering. Siieh prayers 
never reach Heaven. They are broken and dispersed 
in air. In truth, they are but solemn mockery. 

A Christian prayer is the aspiration of the devout 
soul to God, It is true communion with the Father. 
It is the lifting up of the heart to him under a sense 
of ainfulnesB and need, — with gratitude and an ear- 
neat desire for hia blessing, and especially the bless- 
ing of resignation to his will, — a calm, holy trust, 
united with an obedient temper and life. He pmys 
whose spirit ascends to God, seeking forgiveness and 
the influence of his quickening spirit in daily re- 
newal, comfort, and strength. No matter where, or 
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in what attitude or form of words, the prayer Is 
uttered. Theae are not of the essence of prayer; 
they are only its accidents. The essence of prayer 
is the ascent of the heart to God. It is an act of 
the spirit. The spirit that ascends to God in adora- 
tion, penitence, earnest love and petition, and that 
alone, prays. All else — time, place, posture, words 
— arc in themselves indifferent. The presence of 
the Father is not confined within the walls of a 
church. He is ever present with the human soul, 
and the soul has at all times direct access to him; 
and prayer rises equally acceptably to him in every 
place, — in the solitude of the primeval forest, : 
amid the crowd of prostrate worshippers, in tbS 
gilded cathedral and the thatched hovel, on tb^ 
ship's deck and in caves of the earth, in the dungeon 
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everywhere hears the devout spirit, and it is every- 
where equally near to him, 

Undoubtedly too much importance hi 
ascribed to what constitutes only the accidents 
prayer. Prayer is the breathing of the earnest soul 
after a spirit of holiness, trust, comfort, and strength. 
It is, I repeat, the elevation of the spirit to God in 
adoration, penitence, and desire. It may be offered 
in the words of another, or in words which come 
with the occasion ; or it may be a silent meditation, 
— may rise to God in the stillness of the spirit ever 
conscious of his presence and love. It may be of- 
fered in any attitude which suits the feelings of the 
worshipper. The ancient Christians always on Sun- 
day, and during the whole time between Easter and 
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Pentecost, that is, between the period of the resur- 
rectiou and the descent of the Spirit, fifty days after, 
prayed standing, with arms outstretched towards 
heaven. During that season, and on Sunday, they 
regarded it aa sinful to itneel, or to fast, but they 
stood with outspread hands in token of their joy 
and gratitude for the Saviour's resurrection, through 
which frail, dying man was raised to heaven. The 
only other postures then known were kneeling and 
prostration, suited to confession and petition ; and no 
forms were used except the simple one of the Lord's 
prayer. In these practices the ancient Churcii was 
uniform. Usage has since varied, and still varies, 
as it is welt known, among different classes of Chris- 
tians. Visit the assemblies of worshippers of differ- 
ent communions, from the simple, solemn Quaker, 
who in his plain edifice worships silent and seated, 
to the Catholic, who prostrates himself on the pave- 
ment in the " dim religious light " admitted through 
stained glass, and amid crucifixes, and images, and 
paintings, and all the decorations which wealth and 
art can supply, — you behold every variety of pos- 
ture and form. And who will deny that in all God 
is equally present with the devout soiil, and hears its 
prayer ? 

The essence of prayer, as before said, is the wor- 
ship of the spirit. The mode is left to be deter- 
mined by circumstances, and the preference of the 
individual. Whatever mode one finds in his partic- 
ular case most friendly to seriousness and eoncen- 
tration of thought, or best comporting with his ideas 
of reverence, is right for him. He may use forms or 
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not, or written or nnwritten words. He may fold or 
extend his hands, — may stand or kneel. If he wor- 
ship with the spirit, the Father will accept his wor- 
ship, bat not otherwise. 

Prayer in which the congregation join, either 
silently in their hearts, or audibly with the voice, 
becomes " common " prayer, which is what is meant 
by the term. But a person may be present iwhere 
prayer is offered, and listen to it attentively too, 
without joining in it in heart or voice. It is not, 
then, his prayer. He does not pray, and performs 
no act of worship. Public prayer should be an act 
of the congregation, "We assemble to pray, as ^vell 
as to listen to e.\positions of truth and duty. Pe^ 
haps too little importance, in our societies, is at- 
tached to thia part of the services of the sanctuary, 
and too much to preaching, which is not, or should 
not be, the sole object for which we assemble. We 
assemble to pray, to worship, and by our presence 
and sympathy to kindle each other's devotions ; 
and one of the moat chilling sights in the w^orld is a 
congregation of undevont worshippers. 

Worship includes prayer, chant, and hynnn. The 
last two, hymn and chant, rightly understood, are 
as much parts of devotion as prayer. They are es- 
sentially worship, and should be felt to be, and will 
be, by a devout congregation. Such a congregation 
will partake of their spirit, and be conscious of their 
inspiration. Hence their great importance. If, as I 
said, we assemble for worship, as well as to listen to 
an exposition of Christian truth, then should prayer, 
hymn, or chant be alike made parts of devotii 
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partri of worship. So they should ever be consid- 
ered. And he who attends a Christian church 
simply to hear a sermon, and makes that every- 
thing, or almost everything, mistakes the purpose 
for which a congregation cornea, or should come, 
together. He is to come as a worshipper, and not 
merely as a hearer. It is this view, which I hold, 
which leads me to ascribe so great importance — 
greater than many seem to ascribe — to music and 
singing. I regard them as parts of worship, and 
think it just as important that they should be of 
the right stamp, and breathe the right spirit, as that 
the sermon should possess the character which 
should mark a discourse from a Christian pulpit. 

Prayer, I have said, is the soul's own, its in- 
dividual act, and whoever silently and in his heart 
joins in the offered prayer maltes that prayer his. 
And prayer fits the mind for the reception of the 
blessing asked. This is one of its uses. I do not 
state this as the only, effect of prayer. I am not 
now entering into any philosophical analysis of 
prayer, or any discussion of the mode of its eifi- 
cacy. It ia sufficient here to say, that the Bible 
promises an answer to fit prayer; prayer is a uni- 
versal instinct, and the example of the Saviour and 
his Apostles encourages us to offer it. It is not 
necessary that we should be able to determine pre- 
cisely how it may avail. This effect, at least, we 
can see, — it prepares us for the reception and right 
use of the blessing asked. How many have felt 
the tranquillizing and strengthening influence of 
prayer! How many, while they have prayed to 
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be resigned under God's afllictive hand, have felt 
their troubled apu-it soothed, and a holy peace enter 
their breasts ! How many who, in the hoar of 
temptation, have looked to God, have been con- 

Bcious of a new power of resistance! How many 
have found that help in duty which they have 
sought at their Heavenly Father's throne ! How 
many have been couscioua of a reldndling of the 
devout and benevolent atfectiona in the worship- 
ping assembly, or the solitude of the cloaet ! These 
are all so many encouragements to prayer, 

I pass now to Baptism and the Supper, I wish 
to take a calm, rational view of them, equally re- 
mote from superstition, and a cold, unbelieving 
philosophy, that abjures the emotional nature. 
These no more than prayer operate mechanical- 
ly, nor by any kind of charm ; nor do ^we attribute 
to them any mystical influence. 

Their nature is essentially misapprehended, and 
their importance greatly exaggerated, \vhen they 
are represented as the only means of conveying 
to the human soul the benefit of Divine grace, and 
their efficacy is made to depend on the supposed 
abihty — for it can never be real — of him who 
administers them to trace back his spiritual lineage 
through an unbroken succession to the Apostlea. 
For this it is sufficient to say that there is no wa* 
rant, nor semblance of warrant, in the ScriptoreB, 
in Chriatian antiquity, or the nature and reason (rf 
things, — that it contradicts our ideas of fitoeaa 
and justice, and the best conceptions we are able 
to form of the benevolence of the one Tn finite 
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Father. It is impossible to believe that he has 
made the benefits of his mercy iji Christ to depend 
on anything so utterly uncertain and arbitrary. 
Were so strange a doctrine true, we should expect 
to lind the highest evidence of it in the plain and 
unequivocal declarations of Scripture. Instead of 
this, we find no hint, no word, not the faintest 
intimation, or shadow of intimation, of it there, 
and it constitutes a limitation of the Divine love 
at variance \vith the whole letter and spirit of our 
Saviour's teachings. But the doctrine tends greatly 
to the exaltation of the priesthood ; it represents 
those who hold that office as standing in the rela- 
tion of mediators between God and man, and the 
sole dispensers of the benefits of the Divine mercy, 
— since they alone are, by the supposition, author- 
ized to administer the rites in question ; and hence 
it grew up along with principles of Church author- 
ity, infallibility, and other abuses and assumptions 
of the Dark Ages, all of which tended to the eleva- 
tion of the priesthood, and had their origin in the 
love of power. It is a relic of these abuses and 
assumptions, which cannot stand the scrutiny of 
a thinking age, and which nothing can finally save 
ftom contempt and rejection. A doctrine bo exclu- 
sive, connected with the darkest superstitions of 
monkery and the power of a usurping clergy, — which 
is so absolutely destitute of support from the Bible, 
from reason and antiquity, and wliich makes the 
salvation of any and every individual matter of 
such total uncertainty, — for if the chain has been 
broken in a single instance, and it cannot be proved 



that it has not been in a hundred, all subsequent 
commissions are confessedly invalid, — such a doc- 
trine, we may be sure, is destined to fade away 
before the advance of knowledge and a spirit of 
independent thought, and will be recalled to the 
minds of future ages as one of the most remark- 
able illustrations which history furnishes of human 
folly and absurdity. All attempts to reconstruct 
the Church, and reinstate the dogmas, of the Middle 
Agea, must, of necessity, in the end fail. This, which 
pronounces the sacraments administered by one who 
stands in the line of Apostolical succession the only 
channels of Divine grace, can furnish no exception. 
This is one extreme. The other is, as it seems to 
me, to regard the rites in question as of no value, 
and consequently to neglect them, — which is the 
extreme to which, if to either, we tend. Both these 
rites, as I think, are beautifully significant, — Bap- 
tism as symbolical of that purity which the Gospel 
strictly enjoins, and the Supper, of Christian fellow- 
ship and love, and of allegiance to our common 
Head. They are both significant as emblems. They 
are something mote. The dedication of a child to 
God and Christ in baptism, intimately connects 
itself with parental obligation. It is a seal of pa- 
rental responsibility, and a solemn pledge, in the 
sight of God, of fidelity. By this impressive act, Hie 
parent is reminded that the child belongs to God; 
that a duty is to be performed to its soul ; that it ia 
to be trained to take thought for something beyond 
the distinctions and embeUishments of this earthly 
life ; that its immortal part is to be cared for 
it is to be educated for God and eternity. 
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I do not think that the rite is a mere unmeaning 
form, or that the serious performance of it can ever 
fail of bringing with it a blessing. By connecting 
religion with some of the tenderest and most hal- 
lowed affections of our nature, it tends to give it a 
power over the heart, and secure the performsmcc of 
its holiest duties. And is it not fit in itaelf that 
the earliest, as well as last rites, the aid of which is 
sought, should be religious rifes? Baptism and 
burial, — the one marks our entrance into the world, 
the other our departure from it; and I do not see 
why the friendly power of religion should not be 
invoked in the former case as well as in the latter, 
or whM but custom can reconcile ua to the neglect 
of it. It seems to rae that a due sense of parental 
responsibility, and of the worth of the soul, should 
lead us to bring little children to Jesus in baptism, 
and implore God's help that we may fulfil the duty 
we owe them, that they be not lost through our 
"criminal neglect and bad example." I see not 
why we should have a burial, and not a baptismal 
service ; nor why we should shrink from the omis- 
sion of the former, rather than of the latter. The 
dead cannot be benefited by our rites ; but the 
child may be indirectly, if not directly. He is bene- 
fited if a feeling of parental obligation is strength- 
ened, and the parent's conscience quickened, by the 
baptismal rite. 

I proceed to Communion, so dear to the ancient 
Christians, — so futt of tender remembrances, — so 
affecting as a memorial rite, and particularly as a 
rite of the affections, for so we must view it. I 



do not say that this is its whole import. But this 
especially marks it. So its very name teaches. It 
is a service of communion, in which we unite as 
" the disciples of the same Master, having a spiritual 
fellowship, bound together in love, and members of 
the one great community of believers. We have 
fellowship, too, with Chrisii our spiritual Head, 
through whom our souls receive nutriment as the 
branches from the vine. We use these symbols as 
helps which our frail natures perpetually reqoiie, 
which, by their spiritual significance, aid us in ap- 
proaching the Saviour to receive from him new life) 
joy, peace. To the mere act of eating and drinlt- 
ing we attribute no importance, nor do we ascribe 
to the rite any hidden charm, — any tnystenoiBi 
power. We do not suppose, as before said, that it 
is the only channel through which God comes aaa 
and visits the human soul, and pours into it tbo 
Bpbit of his grace. Thus to limit the operationa 
of the Divine Spirit seems to us to imply unworthy 
and dishonorable conceptions of him, — appears, in 
fact, nothing short of impious. He is near to the 
soul in prayer, and in every season of serious, ced- 
lected thought, as well as in a participation in this 
rite, and through various channels imparts to it 
strength and a purifying influence. Yet, though 
we do not attribute to the mere act of partaking 
these elements any value or merit, I cannot think 
lightly of them viewed as helps, — as having, in 
truth, a deep spiritual import, by which we may 
profit. Thousands and millions have found them 
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iiistrumenta of that "holy life built on fait.h," which 
God crowns with his mercy and forgiveness. 

And has the world now outgrown their use ? 
Does the present age need them not ? Have we, 
in truth, become too spiritual to require such assist- 
ance to devout and holy meditation ? Can we with 
safety dispense with all forma and ritea ? Alas ! 
I fear the age is not so advanced. There is a ser- 
vile deference for rites, — a slavery to forms, which 
is to be avoided as founded in superstition, and 
tending to the debasement of piety. But there ia 
such a thing, as it appears to me, as going to the 
other extreme, — of thinking too lightly of rites, 
which, as they can be traced back to the Saviour 
himself, cannot be supposed to be intrinsically ob- 
jectionable, and which, purified from their abuses, 
may be the means of bringing the soul info a more 
intimate union with him, and thus promoting its 
growth in that holiness and love, which it is the 
great end of his Gospel to produce in us. 

There may be minds which are so constituted 
that they need not the aid of any visible symbol or 
rite, — whose devotions are not helped by hymn or 
prayer or solemn chant, — who daily hold spiritual 
communion with the Saviour. But I greatly fear 
that we exaggerate the merits of the age, when we 
speak of it as having outgrown, or as soon to outgrow, 
the use of ordinances, — of prayer and communion. 
I greatly fear that we delude ourselves, when we 
lay so flattering an unction to our souls. Much aa 
any attempt to return to the supenititions of the 
Ages is to be deplored, all is not to be surrea- 
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dered. What Christ and his Apostles observed and 
reverenced, we surely may reverence without fearing 
to subject ourselves to the charge of w^eakuess or 
superstition. The simple rites of pure, primitive 
Christianity cannot be unworthy of honor in this 
age. I fear it is not our too great spirituality, bat 
onr indifference, which is to account for their neg- 
lect. 

This memorial rite, — docs it embody and set 
forth no great truths, on which it concerns us to 
meditate, and on which it may help us to meditate 
with effect? Do we not need it? Can it be any 
detriment to us, — nay, may we not all be greatly 
benefited by occasionally turning aside from tbe 
thoroughfares of the world, the hum of business, 
the pursuit of wealth or political distinction, to 
meditate on those holy truths, and that spirit of 
self-sacrificing love, of which this rite so forcibly 
reminds us ? May we not all be benefited by going 
back, throiigh the aid of these symbols, and passing 
a few moments in that upper room where Jesus was 
seated at his last social repast with the companions 
of hia ministry, and recalling the great themes which 
then occupied his thoughts, and the sublime puqiose 
of his cross ? Amid this strife of earthly passions, 
may not our minds thus acquire calmness, our faith 
new vigor, our Christian affections new life and ear- 
nestness, and our hope new vividness and energy? 
What force have objects presented to the eye, or 
the imagination ! The mind becomes wrapt in 
thought at the sight of a painting or a statue. 
What power has some relic of a fiiend, accidi 
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tally met with, in recalling him to our thoughts! 
The book he last read, the word he last traced 
with his pen, the place he last occupied, have 
power deeply to affect the mind. Scenes and ob- 
jects present to the imagination have something of 
the same effect. The spot which holy men have 
trodden, the place where their ashes repose, — 
what power have they to stir up thoughts and feel- 
ings in those who have never seen them, who know 
them only from the pen of the historian, or from the 
graver's art ! And Pilate's Hall of Judgment, the 
Garden, Calvary, the cross on which the Saviour 
expired, — can the Christian recall them without 
emotion ? Tliis rite, — has it nothing to teach ua ? 
Can it awaken no affections? Is there nothing in 
it we can prize? Does it touch no chord of sensi- 
bility? Is it connected with no hallowed associa- 
tions ? Has it no signiffcance for us of this nine- 
teenth century? Or has our religion become so 
coldly rationed, that it discards these helps as proofs 
of weakness ? 

I would encourage no superstitious reverence for 
the elements of bread and wine. To the mere act 
of external communion, if no holy thoughts and 
holy feelings be excited, I attribute no value. But 
to the act as bringing the soul, by voluntary medi- 
tation, into spiritual communion with the Saviour 
and with the invisible company or church of the 
faithful of all past ages. I do attribute great im- 
portance. I regard it as a silent quickener of devo- 
tion, — a bond of charity, a help to the attainment 
of a growing likeness to the Saviour now, and a 
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preparation for a final union with him in a better 
world. This relic of the primitive worship, amid 
the changes of human opinion, and crumbling away 
of human systems, I would see held in reverence. 
The faithful use of it I cannot doubt God will ever 
bless. 
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When friends go and leave us, we are naturally 
prompted to ask ourselves where they are, and how 
thpy are occupied. We follow them with the eye 
of affection into that unseen world into which they 
have entered before us, but which must soon — we 
know not how aoon — become to us, as it is now to 
them, a present reality. 

The language of my text, and similar passages 
which occur in the sacred writings, have furnished 
the imagery under which the happiness of the blessed 
has been generally represented among Christians. 
But we must not understand them too literally. 
They are obviously figurative, being intended to im- 
age or shadow forth things unknown, and of which, 
from the nature of our faculties, we can at present 
form no adequate conception by things known and 
familiar. 
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The most common image under which the felicity 
of heavea la presented in the New Testament, is 
that of a feast. Feasting is the uatural expression 
of joy, and the term was used among the Hebrews 
as emblematical of a condition of prosperity and 
happiness. Our Saviour used it in a similar sense, 
to designate the felicity of a future life. The faith- 
ful were to enter into the joy of their Lord, to sit at 
feast with bira. Using the same figure, we find him, 
on BO solemn an occasion as that of the last Sup- 
per, after distributing the bread and wine, uttering 
the words, " I say unto you, I will not henceforth 
drink of the fruit of the vine, until that day when I 
drink it anew with you in my Father's kingdom." 

Feasts were accompanied with music and song, 
also expressive of joy, and as such much used by 
the Jews in their temple worship, and at the great 
festivals of their nation, as well as at more private 
entertainments: And this imagery too is retained 
in the New Testament, and is associated with Chris- 
tian ideas. Hence we hear of the harp and song 
in heaven, connected with other circumstances or 
imagery indicative of triumph and gladness, as 
crowns and palms and robes of white. Thus, in our 
text, the multitude of all nations and kindred and 
people are represented as standing before the throne, 
"clothed iii whif« robes, and palms in their hands," 
shouting the triumphal song, " Salvation to oiu- God 
who sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb." 
And " they are before the throne of God," it is 
added, "and serve him day and night in his temple"; 
and " they shall hunger no more, neither thirst a 
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more; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat; for the Lamb, which ia in the midst of the 
throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them unto liv- 
ing fountains of waters; and God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes"; — language beautifully 
affecting, but the imagery, it is fo be observed, is 
borrowed wholly from material objects. 

Another image is that of a city of dazzling splen- 
dor and surpassing beauty, having its foundations of 
"precious stones," its gates "pearl," and its pave- 
ment " pure gold." And the city is " full of light," 
for there is no night there, and it hath " no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it ; for the 
glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof," 

Some of these images have been taken too liter- 
ally, and the effect has been to lower and materialize 
our conceptions of a future life. No little injury, I 
fear, has been done to the cause of religion in this 
way. The prevaiUng views on the subject of heav- 
enly happiness have been inadequate, suited only to 
the apprehensions of grosser minds, or of such as are 
children in understanding, and by no means com- 
porting with rational ideas of enjoyment. In truth, 
heaveu, as frequently described, appears, I believe, to 
many, — and very good people too, — if they would 
be honest enough to confess it, as no very desirable 
place. They are not certain that they should be 
happy in it ; they have a sort of feeling, though they 
hardly dare acknowledge it to themselves, that they 
should not. Its employments, as commonly appre- 
hended, are not such as would make them happy 
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here. They would grow insipid, and in time come 
to be loathed. They want variety, compass, and 
elevation, Tliey are made to eonaist in the endless 
repetition of the same acts, and some of them ap- 
pear to cultivated reason almost puerile. To pass a 
whole eternity only in singing " hallelujahs," it is 
felt, must be a tiresome thing ; and to be clothed in 
white raiment, and wave for ever our triumphal 
palms, cannot be an occupation in which the purified 
and exalted intellect will £ad its desires and aspirar 
tiona filled. 

These meagre descriptions of the happiness 
heaven have no doubt dwarfed the piety of 
tudea, and they have been an impediment in the 
of a full and hearty reception of religion into 
soul. They have presented its object in a 
which has made it appear little inviting, and has 
been unfriendly to the largest and healtliiest exercise 
and development of the faculties. The present 
we are all along told, is a season of discipline, 
signed to prepare us for the enjoyment of a bel 
state. But what possible connection can theie 
between a great part of this discipline, and the occi 
pations of the life to come, as they have been usui 
pictured out to the imagination? And why shoold 
we labor to unfold and strengthen to the utmost the 
powers of the soul, if they are not to be exerted in 
a broader field ? A religion which holds out to view 
no other and more elevated occupations, and no 
more exalted enjoyments, cannot win the highest 
reverence. It satisfies neither the intellect nor the 
aEFections, There is a consciousness of Bomcthing 
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in the soul, a want, an irrepressible desire, which it 
does not folly meet. Altogether, it exerts on the 
hearts and lives of multitudes a very slender influ- 
ence, and the prospect of the future is almost wholly 
without effect upon them. It does not reach their 
ordinary trains of thought, and every-day feelings 
and acts. It does not animate their efforts ; does not 
quicken their consciences not elevate theii motives ; 
does not promote a liberal and generous culture, 
moral or intellectual ; and the piety it produces is 
better suited to the monastery than to the active, 
living, ever-moving world of human beings. 

But what conceptions are we to form of the em- 
ployments of a future life, and where is the abode of 
the departed ? In my discourse on the " Influence 
of the Dead on the Living," I said that we do not 
know. That assertion I do not now retract nor con- 
tmdicL What I now offer is professedly a specn- 
latioii. But it is one which, to my mind, is not 
altogether baseless. If it does not stand on ascer- 
tained verities, which it is impossible to have in the 
case, its falsehood certainly cannot be demonstrated. 
If its truth cannot be proved, neither can it be dis- 
proved. 

On the subject before us, the Scriptures afford us 
little light We shall go to Jesus ; we shall join the 
innumerable company of the blessed, the society of 
angels and the " spirits of just men made perfect.'* 
We shall "see God," — that is, as spirits perceive 
him. This is the sum of their direct teachings on 
the subject, and it affords us little information in 
regard to our future condition and employments. It 
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teaches us that there wilt be friendship, society, inter- 
course, communion with superior intelligences, even 
the highest, and by inference, that we shall again 
know, and be known to, eaeh other. And these are 
great and consolatory truths, to some of which I shall 
have occasion to refer in a subsequent part of my dia- 
course. But where we shall be, and how occupied; 
what new faculties we shall possess, or to what ex- 
tent our present will be enlarged; what avenues to 
happiness, hitherto unknown, may be opened to us ; 
what power we may have of transferring ourselves 
from place to place; — to these and innumerable 
other inquiries which may be made, the Bible fur- 
nishes no satisfactory reply. 

Possibly the mode of our existence hereafter may 
transcend our present powers of comprehension. 
Shall we be pure spirits ? ■ Or shall we be clothed 
with subtile and attenuated bodies ? We speak of 
the spiritual world, of the existence of pure spirits ; 
and we have evidence of the existence of spirit within 
ourselves ; but of the nature of spirit we are igno- 
rant, and only know it as connected with material 
vehicles. We ascribe finely organized bodies to an- 
gels. Their forms are always human, though more 
beautiful than any which belong to the inhabitants 
of earth. Wc may be such forms hereafter. So 
thought the ancient Christians. The Apostle speaks 
of a " spiritual body," with which we shaU enter into 
life eternal. We can only form some such idea of 
it as we now have of the beautiful angels. The 
supposition that we shall hereafter be united with 
Boine form of subtile matter, too fine to be perceiiy 
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by oiir present senses, but visible to superior beings 
and to each other, in the exalted state into which 
we shall enter at death, seems to me as probable as 
any which can be made. 

These forms, we may believe, without wholly losing 
their present lineaments, will assume an appearance 
more or less beautiful according to the character and 
condition of the soul which animates them. We all 
know how much beauty or deformity of countenance 
in this world depends on mind or expression, and 
how a fair soul, purity, sweetness, and elevation of 
feeling and sentiment, insensibly mould the features 
to a corresponding cast, and how base and malignant 
passions, especially if long indulged, disfigure the face. 
This effect will, no doubt, be hereafter more strik- 
ingly visible ; the serene, pure, and heavenly spirit 
will assume to itself a beautiful form ; while the soul 
disfigured by sin, and clogged by evil passions, will 
take a body of corresponding deformity. Is there 
anything extravagant in this supposition ? Is it not 
as plausible as any conjecture — for all is but con- 
jecture — we can form in regard to the mode of our 
future existence. 

But what will be our employments hereafter? 
We cannot say positively ; but reasoning from the 
goodness of God, from analogy, and from what we 
at present know of the soul, its passions, instincts, 
and desires, we may arrive at some conclusions, 
which rest on a sufficiently firm basis to aSbrd mat- 
ter of pleasing meditation and hope. 

We cannot doubt that the future life will be one 
of occupation, not one of inactivity. The spirit will 
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not be wholly passive ; there will be rest from fa- 
tiguing labors, from anxious cares, from sorrow and 
ein, but not torpor of the faculties. The inteliect 
will exert itself, not indeed, as now, in making pro- 
vision for the wants of a perishing life, but in par- 
suits suited to its refined and exalted pow^ers. It 
will not slumber on for ever in a state of listless indo- 
lence. This would not be happiness. It must have 
objects to engage and fill its thoughts, — to gratify its 
curiosity and thirst for knowledge and improvement 
Whatever may be its occupation, variety and novelty, 
it may be presumed, will not be excluded. There 
may be music and song, but not these alone. The 
mind loves change, and soon tires of sameness; it 
finds refreshment in new objects ; when one Bubject 
is exhausted, or ceases to interest, it must enter on 
a new field, — explore new regions of thought. It 
demands variety even in its pleasures ; it cannot long 
be under the dominion of the same emotions, but 
there must be succession and diversity in its joys. 

It will be the same, w^e may reasonably suppose, 
in a future life. However enlarged may be our 
capacities, and however unlimited the excursions of 
intellect, variety and change will be as necessary as 
aow ; curiosity will never be sated, but every fresh 
acquisition which is made in knowledge and happi- 
ness will only inspire the desire of new accessions, 
for which ample provision, we may believe, is made, 
in the immensity of the material universe, and the 
countless multitudes of beings who people it. 

One part of the occupations of a future life, we 
may trust, will consist in visiting and exploring tba 
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distant regions of creation, of the extent of which 
we are now ignorant, but of which astronomical 
science has taught us to form the most sublime 
conception. Our imaginations, indeed, are now 
bewildered in the attempt to grasp the multiplicity 
of worlds and systems which on all sides of ua 
stretch out into the boundless immensity of space. 
The best artificial aids now reveal to the observer 
of the heavens millions on millions of bodies be- 
lieved to be suns " like our own, shining with unbor- 
rowed rays ; and beyond these, beyond the hitherto 
resolved nebulse, numerous spots of filmy light, — 
being still remoter nebulae, which are also, it is 
inferred, composed of suns, but too remote to be 
rendered distinctly visible by the help of the moat 
powerful instruments yet invented. Thus, beyond 
the suns and stars brought within the range of our 
vision by telescopes of the greatest space -penetrating 
power now known, others — a countless multitude, 
we are compelled to suppose — lie buried in the 
illimitable depths of space ; some possibly so distant 
that their light, travelling on from the time when the 
morning stars first sang together, has not yet reached 
our planet. All these luminaries, like our own, we 
may suppose from analogy, have their attendant 
trains of planets, which are warmed and cheered by 
their beams. 

Now what is the purpose of all these suns and 
systems ? What their mechanism, size, and motions ? 
What diversity of scenery do they exhibit? What 



forms of vegetable and animal life appear on them? 
What beingu inhabit them? — beiiigs, perchance, pos- 
Beiising, like ourselves, powers of reason and thought; 
for we cannot suppose for a moment that the UtUe 
planet on which we dwell — as insignificant in com- 
parison with the universe, as the minutest grain of 
sand in comparison with the whole system of which 
we form a part — is the only speck of creation 
which is the abode of life and intelligence, — that all 
these millions upon millions of vast orbs, which roll 
around and above us, extending into regions where 
the eye cannot penetrate, are so many absolute 
BoUtudes, and have been so from the beginning of 
time. But what is the history of their iuhabitanta, 
— their capacities, their inventions, their arts, modes 
of life, literature, religion? Has sin ever entered 
there ? How is God known and worshipped 1 "What 
revelations has he made of himself? 

These are objects of interest, which, with a moltt- 
tude of others, the curiosity of man, ever insatiable, 
must feel a desire to explore ; and can we believe that 
we are for ever to remain as ignorant of them as now ? 
Can we believe that we shall live for ever, yet our 
knowledge of the Creator's works continue as limited 
as now, — that all our information is to be confined 
to the planet on which we have our birth, — that 
these shining orbs wliich sparkle in the evening sky, 
these innumerable fires which seem nightly lighted up 
in the heavens, are always to remain to us the mja- 
teries they now are ? I, for one, cannot believe it. 
I see no difficulty in supposing that one of the em- 
ployments of a future life may be to traverse one 
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after another the hitherto unknown regions of space ; 
to survey the multitude of bodies which Jie scattered 
through the different parts of it; to examine their 
structure and motions ; to visit other abodes of ra- 
tional beings ; to learn something of the past his- 
tory and present employments of their inhabitants; 
and to become acquainted with an infinite variety 
of other objects, which are now either wholly un- 
known, or are very imperfectly imderstood by us. 
I Bee no more difficulty in this supposition than in 
any other connected with the occupations of a 
fiiture life. That we may receive power to trans- 
port ourselves from place to place, from one part of 
the visible universe to another, is aa credible as that 
we shall exist in another and different mode of 
being from the present. I see no reason to limit 
the power of God in respect to our future endow- 
ments, any more than in regard to any other mode 
of its exertion. If, aa we cannot doubt, be desires 
that we shall live hereafter and for ever, bis omnip- 
otence is adequate to any effect which his goodnesa 
may lead him to desire. If he wills our indefinite 
improvement and happiness, he can endow us to 
any extent with the means of securing them. 

In truth, our existence here with our present 
powers is, in itself considered, a phenomenon equal- 
ly difficult to explain, and in every way as strange, 
as the existence and powers just supposed in a 
future being. If to the other mysteries of the uni- 
verse we add this one more, we violate not, as I 
see, any analogy, or any law of probability. We 
thus attribute to man in a futnre stage of his being 
only what, according to the popular conception 
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founded on the language of Scripture, belongs to 
angels, whom our Saviour tells us we shall here- 
after resemble. 

We cannot assign any fixed place to the spirit 
separated from its earthly tabernacle. It may have 
the free range of the universe, — it may watch over 
the friends to whom it has now become invisible; 
or it may come to them at the moment of their 
departure, to welcome them to the worM of spirits- 
It may make excursions to distant regions, and 
wing its way from orb to orb, and again re-viait the 
place of its earthly sojourn, where friends and loved 
ones yet remain, subject to earthly conflicts and 
trials. Our present condition furnishes no measure 
of our future powers. Nor is it any objection to the 
supposition that the departed may be near us, that 
we do not see them. "We may bo visible to others 
who are invisible to us. Those lines of the poet, — 

" Millions of spiritUBl beings walk the earth, 
Bath wlien we wake nnd when we sleep," — 
may contain as much truth as poetry. We cannot 
say that they do not. 

If this freedom be allowed the spirit, — freedom 
to walk the earth, or range at will from planet to 
planet, from system to system, — which may be what 
is meant by the "many mansions" in the Father's 
house, for the universe is his, — what a field of 
delight lies in prospect! What pleasure would it 
now afford to be able to visit a single planet be- 
longing to our system, — to transport ourselves, 
for example, to Jupiter or Saturn, — to examine 
the belts of the one or the wonderful rings of tJie 
other, — to become acquainted with all that is 
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CTiliar to places bo different from anything with 
wliioh we are now familiar! What pleasure would 
it aflbrd us now to be able to visit a single planet! 
Not only may this be permitted hereafter, but we 
may be allowed, as I said, to go from one to an- 
other of the millions of bodies which are scattered 
throughout thofie shining fields of ether, — the many- 
mansioncd house of our Father. When we reflect 
on a prospect like this, what exalted conceptions 
must we form of the happiness of a future life, and 
what new worth does existence acquire in our 
view! 

But we shall not exist in heaven as solitary 
beings; we shall find a higher happiness than is 
afforded by the mere gratification of curiosity, or 
desire of knowledge. That there will be friendship 
and society there, we cannot doubt. A heaven for 
the intellect merely would not be heaven. Oui 
natures were formed for sympatiiy ; the aflectiona 
are immortal, as well as the intellect; and no small 
part of the felicity of a future life will consist, as 
we are authorized to believe, in free communion 
with other minds. The intimacies which death in- 
terrupts will be revived in a higher state, and the 
objects of our attachment here will be dear to us 
there, and we shah love them with a deeper and 
more refined afleetion than any which unites earthly 
natures. Friends who depart will be united in one 
society ; they will rush into each other's arms ; the 
parent will find the child, the child the parent; 
minds which have deeply sympathized on earth 
will be attracted towards each other. The moment 
we leave the earth, we may find ourselves surrounded 



by endeared forms once familiar to ns, and which 
memory has faithfully preserved. We shall see 
them not aa we knew them here, their lives sub- 
ject to imperfpction and frailty; nor will their conn- 
tenancea, aa perchance when we parted with them, 
be discomposed with pain ; but their faces will 
beam with gladness, and they will take us by the 
hand and lead U3 whither we would go ; and they 
will guide and teach ua, and all pain will be fo^ 
gotten ill the joy of reunion. 

But the intercourse of a future life will not be 
coniined to those we have known here. It will 
include the good of all ages. We shall go to the 
" general assembly and church of the first-born, to 
the spirits of just men made perfect" We shall 
join the multitude now, it may be, elevated to the 
rank of angels, but who were once sojourners on 
earth as we are at present, subject to the same pe^ 
plexities and sorrows, — prophets and seers of the 
ancient world ; apostles and martyrs ; lawgivers 
and sages ; those with whom we have conversed 
through books, on whose image we have meditated, 
a record of whose lives has stirred up thoughts and 
awakened feelings in us which will never be oblit- 
erated, — all these, the spirits of the good and 
pure released from their earthly toils, of every na- 
tion and age, we shall join ; and we shall talk with 
them face to face ; we shall gaze with delight on 
their venerated forms; we shall listen to their high 
discourse, and from their lips drink deep wisdom. 
What hosts now people the realm of spirits, who 
once lived and breathed in this earthly atmosphere! 
Innumerable who perished before the flood, — il 



habitants of the infant world, — and in numerable 
who have lived since, who have been shaken down 
like the leaves of autumn. Into the aociety of 
these we shall hereafter enter, 

Nor is there any reason for supposing that our 
intercourse will be limited to beings who have peo- 
pled our earth. There is a probability that it will 
embrace other and higher orders of intelligences, — 
occupants of other spheres. With these, reaching 
upward to the highest archangel nature, there is 
nothing, either in philosophy or religion, which pro- 
hibits the belief, that the human soul shall hereafter, 
during some portion of the ages of eternity, hold 
converse, forming with them one community of glo- 
rified spirits. In such society, it will be our privilege, 
in conformity with what has been already said, to 
trace the manifestations the Deity has made of him- 
self in the creation, — to expatiate amid the wonders 
of his works, — to follow the path of discovery in 
regions of beauty and grandeur, of which nothing 
we have hitherto witnessed afTords us any adequate 
conception, — to explore the vast, the illimitable, 
through which his goodness shines, at every step 
gathering new materials of joy, and finding new in- 
citements to homage and love. 

There can be little doubt, too, that we sliaU be 
occupied in works of benevolence. The kind affec- 
tions will be active. Our sympathies will grow as 
our intellects expand, and we shall find opportunity 
of manifesting them in a multitude of ways, — per- 
haps in executing errands of mercy, — perchance in 
welcoming those newly arrived, — in unfolding to 
their minds new truths, in aiding their progress, and 
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in performing various officeu of affection in which 
the soul will find its highest felicity. Heaven, 
though it precludes suffering, will not preclude be- 
neficent labor and help. Spiritual beings without 
number, in different parts of the luiiverae, my faith 
tells me, are in process of training for higher spheres. 
And in tliia process of elevation, improvement, 
minds united together by sympathy, and filled with 
a pure love, will aid each other. The more elevated 
will help to raise the less. Those artificial barriers 
which in this world sever beings who partake of the 
same nature and hopes, and serve in some measure 
to impair and confine our sympathies, ivill be no 
more known ; all envy, pride, jealousy, will have 
been k'ft behind, and there will be exhibited an en- 
ergy, power, and expansion of benevolence, of which 
we have no example here on earth, or but one. 
Among the occupations of a future life, and the 
noblest of them too, may we not suppose that the 
exercise of this benevolence, in such a way as will 
meet the approbation of the common Father, will 
find a place ? So a religion of the affections will be 
crowned. There shall be no fear, but love, in which 
the soul shall be perfected. 

Above all, we shall hold intercourse with Jesi 
and with God, the Father of all, — with him \ 
on earth wore the crown of thorns, who died, ana 
rose, and ascended, — and with Him, the Infinite 
Majesty of heaven and earth, whom no finite ca- 
pacity can fuiiy comprehend, but of whom we shall 
hereafter obtain a nearer vision than now^, — whom 
we shall know better, having a truer conception, not 
of his greatness only, but of the sublime import d 
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those words : " God ia Love ; and he that dwelleth ii 
love dwelleth in God, and God in him." 

I am sensible that I am far from having exhausted 
the subject. I seem but just to have entered upon 
it, it eo expands as it is approached and meditated 
upon. There are some trains of thongbl which open 
on the view upon which I have not touched, and 
others I have had time but imperfectly to develop. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that the views I have 
presented are altogether fanciful and visionary. I 
deny not that some of them may, at first view at 
least, have this appearance. I do not state them aa 
resting on the basis of demonstration. In the scan- 
tiness of information which the Scriptures afibrd us 
in regard to the employments of a future life, and 
our total want of experience on the subject, such 
pretence would be folly. But I must say, that, on 
mature reflection, starting with the belief that God 
designs the human soul for an undying existence, 
and contemplating the extent and magnificence of 
his universe in connection with our conceptions of 
his power and goodness, the views I have offered of 
the future occupations of spirits appear as probable 
as any other, and far more probable than the views 
commonly entertained of the employments of heaven ; 
and as they are views which it is delightful to cher- 
ish, and which furnish the highest motives to fidelity 
in the use of all our present powers and the dis- 
charge of all oiur earthly duties, I see no reason for 
discarding them. If they are well founded, they 
certaiiily open to us the noblest of all prospects, and 
they should lead us to feel, as we have never felt 
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before, the value of existence and the dignity of the 
hnmau soul. What powers lie folded up within 
U3 1 Into what ati existence arc we born I To \vhat 
an inheritance are wc destined, if we are faithful! 
Moraentona tlioughta crowd the mind as we contem- 
plate the career of unbounded improvement which 
opens before ua. We become filled with awe and 
wonder, — the imagination absolutely overwhelmed 
with the view. 

Let us not lose the present opportunity of cultivat- 
ing the dispositions and habits which are intimately 
connected with our future and eternal well-being, 
We shaU soon enter the spiritual world, to which 
many loved ones have gone before us. There our 
friends and companions dwell. There are the pure 
spirits of the world's elder day. There the lovers of 
truth, and sincere and devout minds, who ou earth 
and elsewhere have performed the work given them, 
and borne their appointed burdens. But iuto that 
holy society shall in no wise enter anything that 
dcfileth, or that worketh abomination, or that loveth 
or maketh a lie. 



Ths foregoing diacouree was wrilten before Ibe publicalion of 
the easajon "The Plurality of Worlds." I have read and re- 
read thai work with great admiralion for the genius and skill of 
the author, but without being conviaced by it; aud I do nol feel 
diapoaed, in coDaequence of anything- coatained in it, to modify, in 
any eaaential particular, the views presented m the discourse. 
The argument of the eaaay, it seems lo me, has defects, — feeble 
links. Some of the author's conclusions appear far too broad for 
his premises, some of .his assumptionB altogether uiiwniranted -, 
and extratagant, and his reasoning often more specious than solid, d 
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It does not, as I regard it, disprove the possibility, or even the 
prababilitf, ihat there may be other sysiems besides out own 
which are the abodes of life and intelligence. How far the beings 
who may be supposed to inhabit Ibem may be like or unlike :nan, 
we cannot determine. There may be oiher types of being;, of 
which we are unable, with our present faculties, to forn) a concep- 
tion. Our capacities are no measure of the Infinite ; nor are we 
authorized to affirm, that far away in distant orbs there may not 
be called into existence by Almighty Power forms of beauty, life, 
and intelligeuce totally diSerent from any which fall under our no- 
tice here. We cannot say what diveraitiea of intellectual and spil- 
itual life are possible, and it is presumptuous in us to attempt it. 

As to the efToct of the work referred to, I will simply say, that, 
after one has recovered a little from the shock occasioned by its 
first perusal, and from a certain bewilderment of mind produced 
by the splendor of thought and imagery and prodigality of learn- 
ing by which it is pervaded, and has had lime calmly to reflect, he 
will Bee, I think, that, in his desire to people — I will not say 
every planet and star, but — other worlds besides our own, with 
beings more or less remotely resembling man, he has still some 
ground of probability to stand upon. All la not rent away from 
beneath his feel. The nebula? may be slill clusters of stars, and 
there maybe suns and peopled worlds innumerable, the learniog 
and argument of the essay to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Since the above was written, a very forcible article in the Edin- 
burgh Review for October, 1855, has fallen under my eye, the 
conclusion of which I give : — "Our respect for the literary skill 
and iniellectual power of the essayist consiTains us deeply to re- 
gret that he has committed himself, even anonymously, to a. task 
in which his skill and power have necessarily failed. The essay 
of ' The Plurality of Worlds ' does not show that the mojority of 
tlie nebula are not slat- firmaments ; it does not prove that the 
general host of the fixed stars are not perfected suns ; it does not 
establish the position, that the planets cannot be inhabited worldB, 
either in the sense of their being seats of simple organic vitality, 
or of moral existence; and in its own pages it incidentally sug- 
gests metaphysical considerations which are unanswerably opposed 
to its own arguments." 
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How much is said of liberty, of freedom, in the 
New Testament ! But not one word for slavery 
in any form, — no justification, no apology. The 
Gospels and Epistles alike breathe a free spirit, — 
free, generous, liberal, merciful, and humane, — the 
necessary result of a recognition of the grand prin- 
ciple — not yet lived out by any nation or com- 
munity of Christians — of the universal brotlierbood 
of man. 

Jesus says to the Jews: "If ye continue in my ^ 
word, then are ye my disciples indeed; and ye shall 
know the truth, and Ihe truth shall make you free." 
" If the Sun, therefore, shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed." And the Apostle speaks of the 
" glorious liberty of the children of God," " Stand 
fast," say3 he, " in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made you free." Again, " Ye have been called to 
liberty." These are holy words. The heart of man 
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naturally panta for the sweets of liberty. Without 
these, nothing else is sweet. Slavery throws a uni- 
versal blight over the spirit. The bosom mourns ; 
the hours drag heavily, and all the flowers of life 
apppar faded. 

Liberty is of various kinds, — religious, political 
or civil, and personal, — all of which, as I read the 
Gospels, are agreeable to the mind of Christ, and 
cannot be denied without a renunciation of the 
spirit of his teachings, as well as a denial of the 
inalienable rights of man given by the hand of his 
Creator. 

First, religions liberty. I must speak for a mo- 
ment of this hberty, so much insisted upon in the 
writings of the Apostles, — to which they primarily 
refer, when they speak of the liberty to which Chris- 
tians are " called," ~ with which Christ had " made 
them free," and in which believers were urged to 
"stand fast." This was freedom irom all burden- 
some forms and rites. The Gospel, as they under- 
stood it, breathed a free spirit, — free, generons, 
liberty-loving, humane, just, honorable, and fearless, 
— and this in opposition, first, to a servile bondage 
to forms, or the tyranny of a narrow, rigid, inflex- 
ible, and iron ritual, that exalted the letter at the 
expense of the spirit. It was part of the love of 
freedom which these first preachers of Christianity 
had learned in the echool of Christ, which led them 
to renounce what to them seemed a " yoke of bond- 
age," that is, subjection to the Jewish ceremonial 
law. Thia was incompatible with the freedom to 
which Christ had called them in sneh words aa 
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tlicBc; " The true worshipper shall worship the 
Father in spirit and ia truth." Here is freedom ; 
here is a religion of the underataading aud the 
affections, of reason and the heart; not a relig- 
ion of pomp and outward splendor, like the old 
temple worship ; not a religion which, though it 
may dazzle the imagination and strike the senses, 
leaves the soul cold and selfish ; not a religion of 
postures, garb, and forms. The form Christian!^ 
ever subordinates to the spirit. It demands, as of 
first importance, moral goodness, virtue, right dis- 
positions, feelings, principles, and habit« of life, — 
love to God and man. It urges as indispensable, 
and the only indispensable thing, obedience to 
Christ's spiritual law, — the perfonnance of acts a 
justice, kindness, and compassion, — a reverent \> 
ing with God, and mercy and forgiveness to man.<J 

I need not urge this point, — the dignity i 
privileges of the Christian, in opposition to a i 
row, Jewish obedience, which stood in the lett 
placing sacrifice above mercy, coming to the aitaf^ 
with a victim in the hand, but with hatred to a 
brother in the heart. " The letter killeth," says the 
Apostle, but " the spirit giveth life." And this ia 
Christian, — a lifc-givuig spirit, — earnest, free, fail 
of ardent breathings after truth and holiness, aud 
abounding in love. This is no narrow spirit, — 
nothing formal, cold, soulless, but full of soul, and 
therefore ever active, ever doing. The spirit of the 
Gospel is a free, reverential, loving spirit, aud whi 
ever contradicts this, or cramps it in its exerciae^lj 
a tyranny it rejects, — is bondage, not liberty. 
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So has the Gospel wrought whenever and wher- 
ever it has wrought at all, or wrought powerfully 
for good, — through thia spirit free, loving, rever- 
ential. So it has gone out into all the world, and 
not been confined to a corner, — gone out with a 
healing power, doing away the old, and making all 
thiogs new; I say, where its spirit has not been 
contradicted or thwarted, or been overborne by self- 
ishness and the many passions of the human heart, 
which war against holiness and love, mercy and 
right. 

I only announce another plain and obvious truth, 
when I say that the Gospel secures freedom of 
thought and opinion, and freedom of conscience. 
This is part of the liberty with which Christ has 
made his followers free, — freedom to think and 
judge for themselves in matters of religion, and 
every other. This freedom Christiana have not al- 
lowed to each other, aa the history of inquisitions, 
tyrannies, persecutions, and murders for faith and 
opinion show clearly enough, forming many a 
bloody page, from which the heart turns away 
sick and full of loathing. But Jesus granted it 
to his disciples, or rather recognized it as an origi- 
nal and indestructible right of human nature. His 
teachings are interpenetrated throughout by the 
principles of the noblest freedom ; they encourage 
examination and research, — encourage the inde- 
pendent exercise of the reasoning powers. He 
forged no fetters for the mind ; he lighted no fires, 
constructed no dungeons, invented no instruments 
of torture ; he employed no threats to overawe the 
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weak and timid ; in thu most jHiinted manner bd\ 
rebuked a persecuting spirit. His example affords 
no countenance to an exelusivCj uncharitable, de- 
nunciatory temper. They who would puniah or in 
any way molest or harass another for his religioua 
faith and opinions, can allege in their justification 
no word or act of his. No : he allows prival 
judgment in its widest sense, — the liberty of ei 
one to think and decide for himself. 

Freedom of thought, faith, worship, in its bi 
est sense, is a Christian right, — freedom, liberty, 
not toleration. Toleration is an odious -word. 
implies a right to prescribe, to exact conformity, 
which we acknowledge in no earthly power, — a 
right to grant or withhold freedom of faith and 
worship. This right we deny. Christ conferred no 
such right on hia followers. The Christian law of 
liberty is entire freedom to choose, — to interpret 
the Bible each for himself, and to settle hia o- 
mode of faith and worship, and enjoy it withoi 
" let or hinderancc," or permission asked of any 
human authority, — and without uncharitable cen- 
sures, too. 

Such, in few words, and so far as religion is con- 
cerned, is the liberty with which Christ made hia 
followers free, — a liberty which, since the first, has 
scarcely been accorded by one set of Christians to 
another, — which has been denied, and is still de- 
nied, over a large portion of the fairest lands of 
Christendom. What a commentary on the folly 
and weakness of human nature ! What a blight 
a religion ! 
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I Another form of liberty is civil or political liber- 
ty ; and if along with religious liberty we include 
this in our idea of Christian freedom, I do not think 

I that we can be convicted of error. Certainly, if the 
doctrine of the universal brotherhood of man be, as 
I hold, a doctrine of the Gospel, then is the prin- 
ciple of equal rights established, and one" is not 
authori2ed to trample on another, — -the strong on 
the weaJi. The principle of despotism, which is the 
Bcllish principle, is condemned. Jt is condemned by 

^ the principle of iove, which is triumphant in the 
Gospel. The doctrine that the many are made for 
the few is simply absurd, — alike rejected by the- 

I instinctive sentiments of the heart, and placed under 
ban by religion. Tyrannies may be nominally re- 
ligious, and claim to be Christian, and may per- 
secute freedom, and deny that the people have any 
rights which should be recognized in constitutions ; 
but to say that such tyrannies are founded on 
Christian ideas, or are reconcilable with them, is 
equally to libel religion and common sense. 

The Gospel is thus the friend of freedom, as it 
teaches the great principle of the common brother- 
hood of man as the basis of all public and social 
morality. It ia the friend of freedom too, as, where 
it is received in its true spirit, it purges the heart of 
the selfish passions, and causes truth, justice, and 
mercy to enter the breast and dwell there. The 
Saviour's kingdom is within, and comes in a spirit 
of justice, mercy, and love. Reverence for these it 

j is, and a life corresponding, which makes the Chris- 
tian, practically ; and these will not admit of any 
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Belfi^h exercise of power, any grasping after selfish 
ends. Selfishness has yielded to the love of human- 
ity, the love of right, the love of God and man. 
I do not say that such is the effect of the Gospel 
generally on those who profess to receive it. I do 
not say that it annihilates the selfish passions ; hvi 
if it do not, it is because men are not faithful to its 
laws; they yield not to its influences, breathe not 
its spirit, carry not out its principles in their life, 
It is with them a name, a profession, rather than a 
reality. They are not true disciples of Him who 
suffered on the cross. But what I do say is, that, 
let the principle of love — reverence for God and 
humanity, truth, right — rule in the haart, the reign 
of liberty would be inaugurated, — and the purest, 
aubiimest liberty, — liberty with holiness and love. 
Tyrannies would cease, and man would no longer 
suffer from the injustice and selfishness of man. 
But because these principles do not role in the 
heart, and the morality of the Gospel ia not en- 
throned there, and the old selfishness has not been 
subdued, therefore is right trampled upon, and there 
ia this unceasing struggle between the t^vo elemenis 
of weakness and strength, — a struggle for power 
too often built on deceit and falsehood, and used 
for self-advancement, and not the advancement of 
humanity. 

How little of true freedom exists in the world! 
How selfish are governments and people, becauee 
there is only the semblance of the Gospel among 
th( m ! The knee may be bowed to Christ, but Ufi 
spirit ia far away from the heart. Peace, good-will] 



and love are not there, but only se!f-ae eking and 
Belf-worsliip. 

Then there is personal freedom, or the inalienable 

I right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happinesa. I 

certainly hold that this is not simply agreeable to the 

Gospel of Jesua, but the spirit of that Gospel, as I 

■ understand it, cannot be lived out where thia right 
is denied, I say, as I understand it. I do not un- 
dertake to judge hearts. But, as I understand the 

, Gospel of Jeaus, I must say, I cannot reconcile the 
. holding property in human flesh with its spirit and 

■ teachings. Slavery is to be condemned on moral 
, and Christian, and not solely on political, gi'ounds. 
j "With the latter the pulpit baa nothing to do, except 

indirectly. But with moral and Christian grounds it 
has, and must on fit occasions utter itself. On these 
grounds, slavery, aa I view it, admits of no justi&ca- 

I tion or defence. It ia a great, intrinsic wrong, which 

I should, the moment it ia practicable, be done away, 
— be blotted out for ever from beneath the sun, as 
a thing hateful to God and man. It is a stain on 
the nation, so far as the nation sanctions it, which 
arrays against it the moral sentiment of the whole 
civilized world. And that sentiment is Christian, 
and will grow every day more and more earnest and 

'. decided. 

I I say, so far as the nation sanctions it. I believe 
that the fathers of our Republic never contemplated 
its permanent existence, its perpetuity. Some of 
them, we know, though themselves implicated, open- 
ly spoke of the holding of fellow-beings as property, 
subject to sale and purchase, as involving essential 
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wrong and injustice ; and from one of them, the 
writer of the Declaration of Independence, as it is 
well known, came the expression used in this con- 
nection, " I tremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just!" He trembled for his country 
when he remembered God, the avenger of wrong, 
the punisher of injustice ! The progress of time and 
events, surely, has not tended to allay reasonable 
fears, or induce a milder opinion of the institutioD, 
looked at not simply in a political view, but with the 
eye of morality and reUgion, No, the reverse. Time 
has gradually developed its overshadowing evils, its 
aggressive enormities. Its record has been year bj 
year, and day by day, growing more and more sad, 
till the present crisis, so full of peril, and so big 
with consequences powerfully appealing to the sen- 
sibilities of the Christian heart, has arrived. The 
day just past* doubtless awakened many melancholj 
reflections in those who sent — as who could fail to 
send ? — their thoughts back to the early days of om 
republic, and then turned to contemplate our pres- 
ent condition. Did om: fathers, then, bleed in vain 
for liberty and the rights of humanity ? And does 
Christianity speak in vain, — in vain plead for the 
downtrodden and oppressed ? Is the world never to 
emerge into light, liberty, and peace? " The spirit 
of the Lord is upon me," says Jesus, *' because be i 
hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor; 
he hath sent me to heal the brokeji-hearted, to preacli 
deUverance to the captives, .... and set at liberty 
them that are bruised." Such is hia annunciation 
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of his mission. And how has the world responded 
to it? "With self-condemnation and shame must it 
read those divine utterances. What shall it do with 
them ? How shall it get over them ? 

I spoke of the spirit of his Gospel as generous, 
liberty -loving, humane, and just. And is it not bo? 
And with what eye must this spirit look on the 
wrongs which men are inflicting on each other, in 
the open face of day, before high Heaven, and in 
this land of the free, as we call it ? God help us to 
purge off the stain, that we may be clear from the 
guilt of this gigantic wrong ! 

There is freedom of another kind referred to, and 
it ia that which the Saviour had especially in view in 
our text. It is freedom of an elevated character, and 
may, in fact, be called the highest freedom, — free- 
dom from sin and sinful affections, — a pure, lofty, 
and spotless soul, and a life that bears no earth- 
stain. The worst thraldom is thraldom of the spirit, 
servitude to vice, to passions that enslave, to crimi- 
nal indulgences that rob the soul of light, freedom, 
and peace. What is the noblest liberty ? The lib- 
erty of a just, raaniy, elevated, and independent soul, 
"pure in its last recesses." To this Jesus refers 
when he says : " If ye continue in ray word, then are 
ye my disciples indeed ; and ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free." " If the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed." He 
adds: "Whosoever committeth sin is the servant," 
or slave, "of sin." The slave of sin, — a slave to 
sinful passions, indulgences, and habits I This is 
intelligible language, and how true is it, how sigm£- 



cant! "We know what an abhorred thing slavery ia, 
and yet men will Buffer themselves to be reduced to 
it. There are slaves of avarice, slaves of ambitioa, 
and slaves of passion and appetite. "What a slave 
ia the intemperate man, — a slave to indulgences his 
reason condemns and his heart detests I but he haa 
not strength to say no to the importtmate cravings 
of the inflamed and abnsed passions and appetices. 
He IB then their slave. 

Whosoever committeth sin is the servant, ot slave, 
of sin. Sin is despotic. Of all tyrants it ia the 
severest, the most unrelenting and cruel, "When it 
takes hold on the life, — when one surrenders himself 
to it, or falls under its power, reason ia dethroned, 
and the passions become masters. For a time, pos- 
sibly, he may think their sway easy, but their yoke 
is of iron. They forge fetters, which his folly com- 
pels him to wear, till they eat into his very soui 
Vice leaves a man little command of his time and 
capacities ; she robs him of his honors ; full of prom- 
ise at first, she becomes at length an adder in his 
path. He listens to the tempter, but soon finds her 
a treacherons Delilah, who delivers the strong man 
over to the Philistines, and they put out his eyes, and 
doom hira to grind in the mill. He is their slave. 

It was a maxim received by ancient moralists, and 
one which has been confirmed by the experience of 
all times, that the good man alone ia free, and every 
vicious man is a slave. The former retains reason 
on its seat, and keeps the passions in subjection. 
He is master of himself. He is capable of control- 
ling his pleasures, — of giving up gratifications whea 
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they are found to interfere with duty, or usefulness, 
or the call to high effort. He has learned self-denial, 
and haa the whole of his time and faculties at his 
disposal. No passion tyrannizes over him, no appe- 
tite enslaves, no indulgences drag him down to the 
duat His soul is ever serene and has dominion. 
He is the true independent man. He enjoys the 
glorious liberty of a sou of God. He is noble, he is 
kingly. Truth, right, purity, make him free, and he 
ia " free indeed." 

Who is thus free ? Are all ? It is this freedom 
which the world needa, and which the Gospel of 
Jesus is designed to give ; and did it exist, all other 
freedom would soon follow. For were there free- 
dom from sin, from unholy passions, injustice, and 
selfishness, there would be none, to oppress and en- 
slave. This holy freedom lies at the foundation of 
all. Free, pure, and upright souls make a free world. 
It ia the selfish passions holding sway in the breast, 
which are the cause of all the tyrannies, the violence 
and oppression, that afflict the earth. And they 
will cease when Jesus's reign of truth and love shall 
come in the aoidsof men, making them free. Peace 
wiU come, — hatred of wrong and injustice, rever- 
ence for God and right, reverence for man's nature, 
formed in the image of Him that created him. 

Happy day for humanity! Will it ever arrive? 
WiU man ever be raised above the thraldom of vice 
and sin, — the thraldom of his own selfish passions, 
ignorance, error, and moral darkness? This ia only 
asking, WiU the Gospel of Jesus ever accompUsh its 
work of purifying the earth ? WiU it prevail ? WUl 



Christ's law of truth and love ever come to i 
universally in the hearts of men ? Or will the ■v 
never be more Christian than now ? , Will the* s 
jshnesa of the heart never yield, and there be no de^ 
liverance from injustice, no healing of the " brcA^ 
hearted," no liberty for " them that are bruised " ? 

May He whose word like a hammer breaketh thfi" 
rock in pieces, — at whose presence the mountains 
flee away, and the everlasting hills are scattered, — 
subdue the flinty heart, drive away iniquity, bring 
down every lofty imagination that exalteth itself 
against him and his truth, turn evil to good, cause 
the wrath of man to praise him, and righteousness 
and praise to spring forth before all nations! In 
righteousness is peace, and joy, and sacred freedom. 
Come, day of its triumph I Come, reign of truth, — 
holy, heavea descended truth ! Then shall the ran- 
somed sing of mercy and of love, and man shall bow 
himself before God, and go and sin no more. The 
Son shaU make him free, and he shall be free indeed ; 
and the whole earth shall rejoice, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away. God shall wipe away all 
tears from the eyes. 

The millennial day wiU then have come. We wait 
its dawning, — we wait the breaking light. We look 
for the signs of Christ's coming, — his coming in the 
spirit of his love, to reconcile man with man, and 
earth with heaven. 
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